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MOON’S  PHASES. 

Mean  Time* 

D.  M.  H. 

Vint  Qiuurtv...Sa.  3.  past  t  aftem. 
Fall  Moon,..^Sa.  11.  19  —  4  morn. 
Last  Quart...».M.  19.  50  l  7  mom. 
New  Moon^M.  26.  2  7  mom. 


TERMS,  &c. 

July. 

10.  Court  of  Session  rises. 

13.  Royal  Burghs  meet. 

19.  King  George  IV.  crowned. 


Co  tf  orre6potttietit6. 


^  The  Author  of  the  Sketches  of  the  General  Assembly  may  communicate 
directly  with  the  Editor,  by  transmitting  his  future  contributions  through 
the  m^ium  of  the  Publishers,  to  whose  care,  it  is  requested,  they  may 
be  addressed. — Mr  W.  A.  C.'s  second  paper  it  not  suited  to  this  Miscel¬ 
lany,  and  shall  be  returned  whenever  we  are  favoured  with  the  Author’s 
present  address,  which  he  forgot  to  give  in  both  the  private  letters  we  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  from  him.  This  is  the  sole  reason  why  he  did  not 
hear  from  the  Editor,  conformably  to  his,  request.—***  Susan.  Young,”  and 
**  Edward  and  Mary,”  are  a  great  deal  too  sentimental  for  northern  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  the  Author  will  perceive  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  his  la¬ 
bours  in  another  department,  better  suited  to  our  general  object,  and  where 
{we  take  the  liberty  of  thinking)  he  appears  to  much  greater  advantage.— 
The  article  entitled  “  The  Soots  Press”  is  delayed  t2l  next  month,  for 
want  of  room. 


Mrratum*  Page  683,  col.  2,  line  20,  for  nUidUy  read  stolidity. 
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REDGAUNTLET,  A  TALE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

OF  **  WAVERLEY." 


Dr  Johnson  has  somewhere  said,, 
that  life  has  few  things  better  than 
being  rapidly  whirled  along  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;  doubtless,  a  pleasant  enough 
sensation  of  its  kind,  proTided  you  are 
travelling  on  a  visit  to  the  Lakes, — or 
to  meet  your  mistress  by  express  ap¬ 
pointment, — or  to  draw  your  rents, 
not  previously  swallowed  up  by  a 
mortgage, — or  to  vote  at  a  contested 
election, — or  to  take  your  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  first  time, — or,  in 
short,  to  realize  any  object  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  profit,  fame,  or  ambition,  up¬ 
on  which,  peradventure,  you  have 
set  your  heart:  for,  without  some 
such  concomitant  purpose,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  any  thing  surpass¬ 
ing  delectable  in  abstract  locomotion 
—in  the  mere 'circumstance  of  ‘‘  be¬ 
ing  whirled,”  even  in  the  fastest*- 
going  breakneck  ‘  in  » the  kingdom. 
Gray  had  a  correcter  notion  of  the 
true  Murces  of  pleasurable  sensation; 
the  highest,  purest,  and  calmest  of 
^ich  he  pronounc^  to  consist  in 
lolling  all  day  long  on  a  couch, '  and 
reading  a  novel;  and  had  he  lived 
till  our  day,  he  would  'unquestion¬ 
ably  have  added*— “  by  the  Author 
of  WavCTley !”  The  serene  and  tran¬ 
quil  delight  which  flows  from  this 
luxurious  •  indulgence,  at  once  of 
sense  and  ^rit,  and  which  the  acoom* 
plished  poet,  just. named,  thought 
no  bad  emblem  of  the  joys  >  of  Ely¬ 
sium  itself,  we  have  now  so  fre¬ 
quently  tasted,  that  “  the  appetite 
nas  grown  by  what  it  fed  on pain- 
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pered  into  fastidiousness  by  the  iter¬ 
ation  of  enjoyment,  our  imaginations 
nevertheless  pander  to  our  desires, 
and  excite  unspeakable  longings  for 
the  period  when  we  shall  again  be 
invited  to  partake  of  this  ambrosial 
banquet, — to  revel  unrestrained  a- 
midst  the  fairy  scenes  and  gorgeous 
magnificence  conjured  up  by  the 
mighty  enchanter, — to  converse  with 
the  master-spirits  of  the  olden-time, 
mingle  in  their  councils,  share  in 
their  adventures,  catch  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  their  sentiments,  participate 
in  their  hopes  and  fears,  or  sympa¬ 
thise  with  their  misfortunes,— or, 
descending  to  humbler  life,  to  en¬ 
counter  the  beau-ideal  of  those  men^ 
whose  manners,  language,  and  con¬ 
duct^  are  so  indissolubly  associated 
with  all  that  we  love  and  cherish,  in 
country,  kindred,  and  home. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  there  is  a 
large  intermixture  of  exi^geration  in 
all  this,  and  that,  having  once  got 
into  the  clouds,  we  have  fairly  lost 
sight  of  the  veritable  world  )  that,  like 
Rousseau,  floating  in  his  skiif,*  with 
his  face  upturned  to  heaven,  we  have 
launched  into  the.  regions  of  reverie, 
and  feel  a  repugnance  to  awake  from 
the  dream  we  had  been  indulging. 
Be  it  remembered,  .however,  that 
mankind  are  naturally  idolaters  of 
the  past, — ^invincibly  prone  to  cast 
“  many  a  longing,  lingering  look 
behind^'  to  the  great  events  and  il¬ 
lustrious  names  which  have  figured 
in  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
4M 
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over  which  Time  has  shed  his  hal-  after  the  manner  of  Richardson 
lowing  influence ;  that  this  retro-  namely,  by  an  interchange  of  letters 
apective  direction  of  national  feeling  between  the  prominent  characters  • 
not  only  affords  the  purest  and  most  a  mode  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
unmingled  pleasure,  but  tends  to  ele-  has,  in  the  most  luminous  and  con- 
▼ate  the  tone  of  general  sentiment,  vincing  style,  pointed  out  the  inl¬ 
and  beget  aspirations  of  a  higher  or-  probabilities  and  disadvantages,  in 
der  than  can  ever  be  engendered  his  admirable  Life  of  the  English 
among  the  meaner  men  and  baser  Novelist ;  but  just  when  we  have, 
passions  of  the  everyday  crowd ;  and  in  some  degree,  become  reconciled 
that  it  is  precisely  because  the  au-  to  this  fancy,  with  all  its  provok- 
thor  b^ore  us  embodies  in  his  pages  ing  but  necessary  ibifluteness  of  ex- 
the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  past,  planation, — and  when  the  story  has 
and  causes,  as  it  were,  to  pass  before  just  advanced  far  enough,  to  give  us 
our  eyes  those  events  in  our  national  such  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
{(tory,  of  which  we  have  heard  our  the  actors  as  to  render  us  indifferent 
forefathers  speak  with  rapture, — be-  to  the  fashion  in  which  we  arc  made 
cause  he  so  often  touches,  with  a  acquainted  with  their  proceedings, 
master-hand,  thoK  chords  to  which  the  epistolary  form  is  abandoned, 
every  Scottish  bosom  at  least  must  and  we  are  introduced,  in  the  second 
vibrate, — because  his  painting  is  not  volume,  to  what  bears  to  be  narra- 
merely  natural,  but  Nature  herself,  tive,"  but  which,  after  all,  proves  to 
that  ms  works  possess  a  charm  po-  be  a  piece  of  patch-work,  partly 
tent  enough  to  subdue  ever?  heart,  compo^  of  the  journals  of  two  of 
and  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  the  characters,  interspersed  with  de- 
which  hat  long  since  been  accorded  tails  by  the  author,  to  which  the  de- 
them,— namely,  that  of  the  noblest  tignation  of  narrative'*  can  alone 
works  of  ficdon  which  any  age  or  be  propeiiy  applied.  For  our  own 
country  has  produced.  No  author,  in  parts,  till  we  opened  the  second  vol- 
fact,  ever  acquired  to  great  a  do^-  ume,  we  never  for  a  moment  doubted, 
nion  over  the  public  mind,  or  main-  that,  though  the  epistolary  form  had 
tained  bis  ascendancy  so  long ;  and  been  adopted,  we  had  been  perusing 
the  marvel  it,  that  his  first  frahness  a  narrative  so  far  at  least,  and  that 
is  still  unimpaired, — his  fancy  unre-  the  story  was  to  be  told — as  Richard- 
laxed, — his  vigour  undecayed,— his  son  had  so  admirably  though  dif- 
riches  unexhausted.  His  works  grow  fusely  told  his— in  the  same^  form 
up  under  his  hand  without  effort,  throughout.  Now,  our  objection  to 
ai^  are  mven  forth  without  elabora-  this  alteration  of  plan  is  not  techni- 
tion.  He  neglects  much  to  which  cal,  and  brought  forward  merely  to 
bumbler  minds  must  scrupulously  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  critical 
attend ;  but  what  he  achieves  could  chanicter  for  a* certain  aptitude  in 
only  be  performed  by  himsdf.  In  finding,  or  making  faults  where  they 
this  view  he  has  often  been  compared  are  not  to  be  found ;  we  protest  flrm- 
to  Shakespeare— and  with  justice.  ly  against  so  unfair  and  unjust  an 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  these  inference:  bat  we  did  feel,  in  the 
generalitiet,  and  come  at  once  to  the  pemsal,  as  if  we  had  token  up  a  new 
subject  before  us—'*  Hedganntlet.’'  work ;  fresh  explanations  and  sta^ 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  most  un-  meats  become  necessary  by  toe 
eq^  production,  and  is  liable  to  an  change,  disturbed  the  s^uence  of 
oli(iection  peculiar  to  itself ;  which  the  story ;  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
is,  that  in  course  of  his  work,  the  a  situation,  not  unlike  that  of  a  man 
author  appars  to  have  changed  the  who,  sailing  down  a  stresro,  v^ 
plan  an  which  he  originally  set  out,  maxh.  to  his  own  comfort  and  sa^ 
and  to  have  adopted  another,oatainly  faction,  suddenly  descries  a  biwof* 
better  in  itself,  but  rather  awkward-  and  is  forced  incontinent  to  Isnd  ms 
ly  and  dnroaly  introduced.  The  skiff,  carry  it  on  his  shoulders 
fint  volume,  wli^  is  filled  with  the  the  efostruetkin,  re-launch  it  in  the 
snppcaed  correspondenee  of  Darsie  smooth  waters  below,  and  thus 
Latnner  tod  Allan  Fairford,  natu-  comnenoe  hu  voyage  anew. 
rally  leads  us  to  expect  that  the  au«  ooofidently  appeal  to  every  I'esdff 
tfaor  has  leaolved  to  tell  his  story  “  Bedganntl^,*'  whether  we 
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overstated  the  force  of  his  objec¬ 
tion. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  pe¬ 
culiar  forte  of  the  Great  Unknown 
has  never  (we  ought  to  except  Ke¬ 
nilworth,  however,)  consisted  in  a 
very  dexterous  evolution  of  his  story. 
On  the  contrary,  the  characters  are 
with  him  every  thing,  the  fable  no¬ 
thing.  He  seems  to  acquire  a  sort  of 
paternal  fondness  for  them  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  mingles  in  their  society  ; 
their  energies  are  incessantly  expand¬ 
ing  in  his  hands,  and  he  delights  to 
exhibit  them  in  every  variety  of  light 
and  shadow ;  till  the  very  last  mo¬ 
ment,  he  plays  them  off  in  their  full 
vigour  and  activity,  forces  them  to 
tread  the  scene  for  our  amusement, 
and  when  at  length  he  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  dismiss  them,  he  does 
it  in  such  an  abrupt  and  summary 
fashion,  that  you  would  swear  Bailie 
Macwheeble  had  arrived,  armed  with 
a  caption  and  horning,  and  other 
terrors  of  the  law,  to  execute  ulti¬ 
mate  diligence.  In  the  present  work. 
Dr  Drya^ust,  in  five  pages,  most 
relentlessly  disposes  of  tnose  whose 
fortunes  had  interested  us  through 
three  volumes ;  and  so  unsuccessful 
had  the  researches  of  the  venerable 
antiquary  proved,  that  he  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  him  of  the  um¬ 
brageous  beaver— Joshua  Geddes,  to 
wit — and  his  worthy  sister,  to  whom 
we  felt  more  kindly  disposed  than 
may  seem  suitable  for  us  at  this  pie* 
sent  writing  to  confess. 

But  to  be  more  particular,  as  your 
popular  preachers  say, — we  confess 
we  have  a  prodigious  lildng  for  Peter 
Peebles  and  his  law-suits,  and  though 
we  think  him  the  oddest  compound 
of  knavery  and  foUy  that  ever  existed, 
or  ever  was  imagined,  yet  he  is  drawn 
so  much  to  the  life,  and  is  broogfat 
out  in  such  full  presentment  before 
us,  that  we  at  once  recognise  him  as 
an  individual  we  have  long  known, 
though  we  never  before  had  such  an 
opportunity  for  perfecting  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  him  down  aa  tl^  type  of  a  ape* 
des  likely  to  eni^e  as  long  at  ^ 
**  law*s  delay**  foatera  a  litigious  spirit 
among  men.  The  eonsultation  at 
old  Fairford's  ia  quite  excellent,  and 
*o  is  the  beviog  of  the  great  cause, 
“  Voor  Peter  Peebles  sninst  Plain- 
stancs,**  wiUi  young  Fairford's  debut 


as  counsel  for  the  crack-brained  liti¬ 
gant.  Persons  whose  feelings  are  in 
perfect  subordinatipn  to  their  inter¬ 
ests,  and  who  are  utter  sceptics  as  to 
the  innate  benevolence  of  the  human 
heart,  will  no  doubt  consider  the  con¬ 
duct  of  young  Fairford,  in  suddenly 
flying  from  the  ^at  arena  of  his 
rofession,  where  ne  had  commenced 
is  career  with  such  eclat,  to  the 
succour  of  his  friend  Latimer,  aa 
grossly  improbable  and  unnatural; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  when  we  found 
that  his  absence  had  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  compromised  **  the  great  cause,** 
we  ourselves  had  something  like  a 
feeling  of  chagrin  and  disappointment; 
but  when  we  recollected,  tnat,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  course,  the  author  had 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  as  carrying  it 
over  views  of  immediate  interest  and 
advancement,  in  a  profession  prover¬ 
bially  quick-sighted,  where  the  main 
chance  is  concerned,— and,  above  all, 
when  we  considered  that,  by  this  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  inimitable  Peter  is  again 
brought  on  the  fleld  in  search  of  his 
runaway  counsel,  we  really  found  it 
impossible  to  try  an  incident  so  fer¬ 
tile  in  character  and  amusement,  by 
too  severe  a  rule. 

Next  to  Peter  Peebles  and  his 
law-suits,  readers  who  feel  like  us  will 
probably  be  inclined  to  class  Wan¬ 
dering  Willie,  no  unimportant  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  scene ;  for  as  it  is  often 
through  the  intervention  of  such 
characters  that  this  author  brings 
about  the  denouement  of  his  plot,  so 
it  is  in  painting  them  that  he  dis¬ 
plays  his  intuitive  knowledge  of 
character,  and  that  rare  and  happy 
Ulent  for  causing  it  to  develope  and 
display  itself,  in  which  he  is  con- 
fes^iy  without  a  rival.  The  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  puts  in  the  mouths 
of  such  personages  is  incoDceivtbly 
felicitous  and  cbaracteristie,  without 
the  least  tinge  of  meanness  or  vul¬ 
garity, — and  rich,  beyond  all  pval- 
in  that  broad  native  humour  only 
to  be  found  among  the  lower  dasaes 
of  Scotland,  and  fer  the  expresaion 
•f  which  their  Doric  idiom  is  so  fine¬ 
ly  adapted. 

But  the  main  interest  of  this  Tale 
of  die  Eighteenth  Century,**— -an  in- 
terest,  by  the  way,  which  ia  confined 
to  the  last  volume,— arises  from  die 
bold  exp^ent  of  bringing  once  more 
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upon  the  scene  the  unfortunate 
Prince  Charles  Edward.  By  the 
ardent  zeal  and  resolute  intrigues  of 
Hugh  Redgauntlet,  some  of  Uie  Ja¬ 
cobites  of  the  North  of  England, 
who  basely  betrayed  the  cause  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  support  in 
the  Forty-Five,  when  brave  men 
were  in  the  field,  and  the  chances  in 
their' favour,  were  ready,  according 
to  the  showing  of  our  author,  to  lift 
the  standard  of  revolt,  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  twenty  years  thereafter, 
and,  with  this  view,  had  agreed  to 
invite  the  Pretender  to  repair  to 
England.  He  lands  accordingly, — 
in  disguise,  of  course, — and  the  chief 
conspirator,  Redgauntlet,  presents  to 
him,  in  an  ale-house  on  a  lone  moor, 
the  men  who  had  nobly  resolved  to 
draw  their  swords  in  his  cause,  when 
every  human  chance  of  success  had 
long  since  been  lost.  The  scene  is 
altogether  so  admirable,  that  we  shall 
extract  part  of  it,  which  we  do  the 
more  readily,  as  the  author  has 
brought  into  full  view  one,  at  least, 
of  the  hereditary  infirmities  of  the 
ill-fated  race  of  Stuart.  At  the  small 
sacrifice  of  cashiering  the  harlot, 
whom  he  admits  he  all  but  detested, 
and  who,  his  friends  were  well  aware, 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  existing  Go¬ 
vernment,  to  which  she  regularly  be¬ 
trayed  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  he 
is  offered  another  chance  (however 
small)  for  regaining  the  crown,  of 
which  he  was  the  lawful  heir  ;  and, 
with  a  tnily  legitimate  abhorrence  of 
controul,  he  ol^tinately  casts  it  away 
after  he  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action, — and  meanly  sneaks  off,  ac¬ 
cepting  his  personal  safety  as  a  boon 
from  one  of  the  ancient  enemies  of 
his  race — a  Campbell,  in  short.  Des- 

Eicable  as  we  know  his  character  to 
avc  been,  this  was  too  much  even 
for  us :  be  could  hardly  have  for¬ 
gotten  CuUoden,  and  the  injury  done 
to  his  cause  on  that  fatal  day  by 
the  Campbells-^a  clan  who  were  ever 
bravest  when  on  the  strongest  side. 
But  let  us  do  justice  to  our  author, 
or  rather  let  us  acknowledge,  that 
the  truth  of  history  compelled  him, 
so  far  at  least,  to 'place  the  cha- 
peter  of  this  unhappy  Prince  in 
its  true  light.  That  cnaracter  was, 
Ir^  the  first,  well  known  to  the 
Highlanders,  though  they  naturally 
sought  to  shelter  its  vices  and  infir¬ 


mities.  His  conduct  at  Gladsinuir, 
at  Clifton,  at  Falkirk,  and  at  Cullol 
den,  prov^  him  a  coward  of  the  most 
ignoble  kind;  for  many  constitu- 
tional  cowards,  with  his  motive  and 
his  cue  for  action,  would  have  plant¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  instead  of  skulking  at  a  secure 
distance  amidst  a  posse  of  blackguard 
Irish  Rapparees.  Cowardice  and 
heartlessness  are  as  inseparable  as 
bravery  and  magnanimity.  The  ef¬ 
feminate  and  inglorious  poltroon  sub¬ 
sided  into  a  brawling  drunkard  and 
inveterate  sot,  who  was  never  heard, 
even  in  wine,  to  utter  an  expression  of 
sorrow',  or  seen  to  shed  a  tear  of  re¬ 
gret,  for  the  brave  men  who  perish¬ 
ed  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold 
in  his  cause.  Nay,  we  have  it  on 
the  most  undoubted  authority,  that 
when  he  had  regained  the  continent, 
and  was  of  course  in  safety,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise  a  highly-respect- 
able  individual  who  had  slieltered 
him  at  his  utmost  need,  and  who 
was  wandering  an  exile,  without 
house  or  home,  shed  or  shelter,  for 
the  generous  action  which  met  so  base* 
a  return.  It  is  high  time  there  should 
be  an  end  to  the  absurd  romance 
which  has  so  long  been  associatal 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  meanest 
and  most  worthless  of  human  beings. 
But  we  are  utterly  forgetting  our 
promised  extract. 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  succes¬ 
sively  the  young  Lord  — and  his  kins¬ 
man,  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  who 
trembled  as,  bowing  and  kissing  his  hand, 
he  found  himself  surprised  into  what 
might  be  construed  an  act  of  high  treason 
which  yet  he  saw  no  safe  means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  seemed  person¬ 
ally  known  to  Charles  Edward,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  a  mixture  of  dignity  ^ 
affection,  and  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  tears  which  rushed  into  that  gentle¬ 
man's  eyes  as  he  bid  his  Majesty  welcome 
to  his  native  kingdom. 

“  Yes,  my  good  Sir  Richard,”  said  the 
unfortunate  Prince,  in  a  tone  melancholy, 
yet  resolved,  “  Charles  Edward  is  with 
his  faithful  friends  once  more — not,  pw- 
haps,  with  his  former  gay  hopes  which 
undervalued  danger,  but  with  the  same 
determined  contempt  of  the  worst  w-hich 
can  befaU  him,  in  claiming  his  own  rights 
and  those  of  his  country.” 

1  rejoice,  Sire— and  yet,  alas !  I  wus 
also  grieve,  to  see  you  once  more  on  the 
British  shores,”  said  Sir  Richard 
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dale,  anti  stopiK'd  short— a  tumult  of  con¬ 
tradictory  feclings^prevcnting  his  farther 
utterance. 

“  It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  suf¬ 
fering  people  which  alone  could  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  once  more  the  sword  in 
my  hand.  For  my  own  part,  Sir  Richard, 
when  1  have  reflected  how  many  of  my 
loyal  and  devoted  friends  perished  by  the 
sword  and  by  proscription,  or  died  indi¬ 
gent  and  neglected  in  a  foreign  land,  I 
have  often  sworn,  that  no  view  to  my 
personal  aggrandizement  should  again  in¬ 
duce  me  to  agitate  a  title  which  has  cost 
my  followers  so  dear.  But  since  so  many 
men  of  worth  and  honour  conceive  the 
cause  of  England  and  Scotland  to  be 
linked  with  that  of  Charles  Stuart,  I  must 
follow  their  brave  example,  and,  laying 
aside  all  other  considerations,  once  more 
stand  forward  as  their  deliverer.  I  am, 
however,  come  hither  ujx)n  your  invita¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  you  are  so  completely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  circumstances  to  which  my 
absence  must  necessarily  have  rendered 
me  a  stranger,  I  must  be  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  my  friends.  I  know  well  I 
never  can  refer  myself  implicitly  to  more 
loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads,  than  Herries 
Uedgauntlet,  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale. 
Give  me  your  advice,  then,  how  we  are 
to  proceed,  and  decide  upon  the  fate  of 
Charles  Edward.” 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as 
if  to  say,  Can  you  press  any  additional 
or  unpleasant  condition  at  a  moment  like 
this?”  And  the  other  shook  his  head 
and  looked  down,  as  if  his  resolution  was 
unaltered,  and  yet  as  feeling  all  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  was  broken 
by  the  unfortunate  representative  of  an 
unhappy  dynasty,  with  some  appearance 
of  irritation.  “  This  is  strange,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said  ;  “  you  have  sent  for  me 
from  the  bosom  of  my  family,  to  head  an 
adventure  of  doubt  and  danger ;  and 
when  1  come,  your  own  minds  seem  to 
l)e  still  irresolute.  I  bad  not  expected 
this  on  the  part  of  two  such  men.” 

“  For  me.  Sire,”  said  Redgauntlet, 
“  the  steel  of  my  sword  is  not  truer  than 
the  temper  of  my  mind.” 

My  Lord  ■.*8  and  mine  are  equal¬ 
ly  so,”  said  Sir  Richard  ;  “  but  you  had 
in  charge,  Mr  Redgauntlet,  to  convey  our 
request  to  his  Majesty,  coupled  with  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.*’ 

And  1  discharged  my  duty  to  his 
Majesty  and  to  you,”  said  Redgauntlet. 

1  looked  at  no  condition,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  their  King  with  dignity,  “  save 
that  which  called  me  here  to  assert  my 
righu  in  person.  T?iat  1  have  fulfllled  at 
no  common  risk.  Here  I  stand  to  keep 


my  word,  and  1  ex|)cct  of  you  to  be  true 
to  yours.” 

”  There  was,  or  should  have  been, 
something  more  than  that  in  our  propo¬ 
sal,  please  yourjMajesty,”  said  Sir  Richard. 
“  There  was  a  condition  annexed  to  it.” 

“  1  saw  it  not,!*  said  Charles,  inter, 
rupting  him.  “  Out  of  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  the  noble  hearts  of  whom  I  think 
so  highly,  I  would  neither  see  nor  read 
anything  which  could  lessen  them  in  my 
love  and  my  esteem.  Conditions  can  have 
no  part  betwixt  Prince  and  subject.” 

“  Sire,”  said  Redgauntlet,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  “  1  see  from  Sir  Richard’s 
countenance  he  deems  it  my  fault  that 
your  Majesty  seems  ignorant  of  what 
your  subjects  desired  that  I  should  com¬ 
municate  to  your  Majesty.  For  Hea¬ 
ven’s  sake  !  for  the  sake  of  all  my  past 
sei^'ices  and  sufferings,  leave  not  such  a 
stain  upon  my  honour  !  The  note.  Num¬ 
ber  D.,  of  which  this  is  a  copy,  referred 
to  the  painful  subject  to  which  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  again  directs  your  attention.” 

“  You  press  upon  me,  gentlemen,” 
said  the  Prince,  colouring  highly,  “  re¬ 
collections,  which,  as  1  hold  them  most 
alien  to  your  character,  I  would  willingly 
have  banished  from  my  memory.  I  did 
not  suppose  that  my  loyal  subjects  would 
think  so  poorly  of  me,  as  to  use  my  de¬ 
pressed  circumstances  as  a  reason  foj 
forcing  themselves  into  iny  domestic 
privacies,  and  stipulating  arrangements 
with  their  King  regarding  matters,  in 
which  the  meanest  hinds  claim  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  thinking  for  themselves.  In 
affairs  of  state  and  public  policy,  1  will 
ever  be  guided  as  becomes  a  prince,  by 
the  advice  of  my  wisest  counsellors ;  in 
those  which  regard  my  private  affections, 
and  ray  domestic  arrangements,  I  claim 
the  same  freedom  of  will  which  I  allow 
to  all  my  subjects,  and  without  which  a 
crown  were  less  worth  wearing  than  a 
beggar’s  bonnet.” 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty,”  said 
Sir  Richard  Glendale,  1  see  it  must  be 
my  lot  to  speak  unwilling  truths ;  but 
believe  me,  1  do  so  with  as  much  |wo. 
found  respect  as  deep  regret.  It  is  true, 
we  have  called  you  to  head  a  mighty  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  that  your  Majesty,  prefer¬ 
ring  honour  to  safety,  and  the  love  of 
your  country  to  your  own  ease,  has  cor>> 
descended  to  become  our  leader.  But  we 
also  pointed  out  as  a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensible  preparatory  step  to  the  achieve- 
.  ment  of  our  purpose— and,  1  must  say, 
as  a  positive  condition  of  our  engaging  in 
it— that  an  individual,  supposed,— I  pre¬ 
sume  not  to  guess  how  truly,— to  have 
your  Majesty’s  more  intimate  confidence, 
and  believed,  1  will  not  say  on  ab^lutc 
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prouf,  but  upon  the  most  pregnant  suspi¬ 
cion,  to  be  ca{)able  of  betraying  that  con* 
fidence  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  should 
be  removed  from  your  royal  household 
and  society.” 

“  This  is  too  insolent,  Sir  Richard  !” 
said  Charles  Edward.  Have  you  in¬ 
veigled  me  into  your  power  to  bait  me 
in  this  unseemly  manner  ?-»And  you, 
Redgauntlet,  why  did  you  suffer  matters 
to  come  to  such  a  point  as  this,  without 
making  me  more  distinctly  aware  what 
insults  were  to  be  practised  cm  me  ?” 

My  gracious  Prince,”  said  Redgaunt¬ 
let,  1  am  so  far  to  blame  in  this,  that  I 
did  not  think  so  slight  an  impediment  as 
that  of  a  woman's  society  could  have 
really  interrupted  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude.  I  am  a  plain  man.  Sire,  and 
speak  but  bluntly;  1  could  not  have 
dreamt  but  what,  within  the  first  five 
minutes  of  this  interview,  either  Sir 
Richard  and  his  friends  would  have 
ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition  so  un¬ 
grateful  to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your 
Majesty  would  have  sacrificed  this  un¬ 
happy  attachment  to  the  sound  advice,  or 
even  to  the  over-anxious  suspicions,  of  so 
many  faithful  subjects.  I  saw  no  en¬ 
tanglement  in  such  a  difficulty,  which  on 
«ther  side  might  not  have  been  broken 
through  like  a  cobweb.” 

Yon  were  mistaken.  Sir,”  said  Charles 
Edward,  entirely  ini8taken-.as  much 
so  as  you  are  at  this  moment,  when-  you 
think  in  your  heart  my  refusal  to  comply 
with  this  insolent  proposition  is  dictated 


circumstances  of  personal  danger  in  which 
you  expect  to  overcome  a  resolution 
which  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  w  hat  is 
due  to  me  as  a  man  or  a  Prince  ?  If  the 
axe  and  scaflbld  were  ready  before  the 
windows  of  Whitehall,  I  would  rather 
tread  the  same  path  with  my  great-grand- 
father,  than  concede  the  slightest  point  in 
which  my  honour  is  concerned.” 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  deter- 
termined  accent,  and  looked  around  him 
on  the  company,  all  of  whom  (excepting 
Darsie,  w'ho  saw,  he  thought,  a  fair  pe¬ 
riod  to  a  most  perilous  enterprise)  seemed 
in  deep  anxiety  and  confusion.  At  length, 
Sir  Richard  spoke  in  a  solemn  and  me¬ 
lancholy  tone : 

“  If  the  safety,”  he  said,  “  of  poor 
Richard  Glendale  were  alone  concerned 
in  this  matter,  I  have  never  valued  my 
life  enough  to  weigh  it  against  the  slight¬ 
est  point  of  your  Majesty's  8er\’ice.  But 
I  am  but  a  messenger— a  commissioner, 
who  must  execute  my  trust,  and  upon 
whom  a  thousand  voices  will  cry,  Curse 
and  woe,  if  I  do  it  not  with  fidelity.  All 
of  your  adherents,  even  Redgauntlet  him¬ 
self,  see  certain  ruin  to  this  enterprize— 
the  greatest  danger  to  your  Majesty's  per¬ 
son— the  utter  destruction  of  all  your 
party  and  friends,  if  they  insist  not  on 
the  point,  which,  unfortunately,  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  so  unwilling  to  concede.  1  speak 
it  with  a  heart  ftill  of  anguish— with  a 
tongue  unable  to  utter  ray  emotions— 
but  it  must  be  spoken— the  fatal  truth— 
that  if  your  royal  goodness  cannot  yield 


by  a  childish  and  romantic  passion  for 
this  individual.  1  tell  you,  I  could 
part  with  that  individual  to-morrow, 
without  an  instant's  regret — that  I  have 
had  thoughts  of  dismissing  her  from  my 
court,  for  reasons  knowm  to  myself ;  but 
that  I  w'ill  never  betray  ray  rights  as  a  So¬ 
vereign  and  a  man,  by  taking  this  step  to 
secure  the  fhvour  of  any  one,  or  to  purohase 
that  allegiance  which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me 
at  all^  is  due  to  mejas  my  birth-right.” 

**  1  am  sorry  fbr  this,”  said  Redgaunt¬ 
let ;  ^  I  hope  both  your  Majesty  and  Sir 
Richard  will  re-cohsider  your  resolutions, 
or  forbear  this  discusskm,  in  a  conjuncture 
so  pressing.  I  trust  your  Majesty  will 
reooUect  that  you  ore  oa  hostile  ground  ; 
that  our  fneparatioos  cannot  have  so  far 
escaped  notice  as  to  permit  us  now  with 
safety  to  retnxt  from  our  purpose  \  inso¬ 
much,  that  it  is  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
-of  heart  1  foresee  even  danger  to  yoor 
own  royal  person,  unless  you  can  gene- 
ronsly  give  your  subjects  the  satisfaction, 
which  Sir  Richard  seems  to  think  they 
are  obtainate  in  demanding.” 

**  And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought 
•o  be,”  said  the  Pkiooe.  **  Is  it  in  these 


to  us  a  boon  which  we  hold  necessary  to 
our  security  and  your  own,  your  Majesty 
with  one  w'ord  disarms  ten  thousand  men, 
ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  your  be¬ 
half  ;  or,  to  speak  yet  more  plainly,  you 
annihBate  even  the  semblance  of  a  royal 
party  in  Great  Britain.” 

“  And  why  do  yon  not  add,”  said  the 
Prince,  scornfully,  “  that  the  men  who 
have  beoi  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my 
behalf,  will  atone  for  their  treason  to  the 
Elector,  by  delivering  me  up  to  the  fate 
for  which  so  many  proclamations  have 
destined  me?  Carry  my  head  to  St 
James^,  gentlemen  ;  you  will  do  a  more 
acceptable  and  a  more  honourable  action, 
than,  having  inveigled  me  into  a  situ^ 
tion  which  places  me  so  completely  m 
your  power,  te  dishonour  yourselves  by 

propositions  which  dishonour  me.’* 

“  My  God,  Sire  /”  cxcMmei  Sir  Rush- 
ardf  clasping  his  hassds  together^  b* 
pirtimee,  ^  of  whsn  great  and  intxpi^ 
crime  can  your  Majeeiy't  ancetton  mvc 
been  guilty^  that  they  ftave  been  punisbe 
by  the  ii^ion  o/Jmdinal  bRninest  on 
their  xshoie  generation  /— Con^  my  Lor 
■  ■  ,  wc  must  to  our  friends.” 
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“  By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,*’  said 
the  young  nobleman,  “  not  till  we  have 
learned  what  measures  can  be  taken  for 
his  Majesty’s  ))ersonal  safety.” 

Care  not  for  me,  young  man,”  said 
Charles  Edward  ;  “  when  I  was  in  the 
society  of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle* 
drovers,  I  was  safer  than  I  now'hold  my¬ 
self  among  the  representatives  of  the  best 
blood  in  England.— Farewell,  gentlemen! 

I  will  shift  for  myself.” 

“  This  must  never  be,”  said  Red- 
gauntlet.  Let  me,  that  brought  you 
to  the  point  of  danger,  at  least  [irovide 
for  your  safe  retreat.” 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apart¬ 
ment,  followed  by  his  nephew.  The 
Wanderer,  averting  his  eyes  from  Lord 
—  and  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  threw 
himself  into  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment,  while  they,  in  much 
anxiety,  stood  together,  at  a  distance 
from  him,  and  conversed  in  whispers. 

We  fairly  confess,  that  we  have 
given  the  al^ve  extract  for  a  special 
purpose;  certainly  not  because  we 
deem  it  the  happiest  or  best  we  could 
have  culled  ;  but  it  would  be  the  very 
climax  of  absurdity  to  quote  largely 
from  a  work  which  must  be  perused 
by  all  the  world,  ere  our  desultory 
remarks  sec  the  light. 

Though  somevmat  too  furious  a 
Jacobite,  everybody  will,  of  course, 
admire  the  gallant  bearing  and  intre* 
pid  self-devotion  of  Hugh  Redgaunt- 
let.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  that  unhappy  party,  and  reflects 
immortal  honour  on  their  memory, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
principles,  that  never  men  acted  from 
motives  more  perfectly  generous  of 
disinterested.-^Disinterested  did  we 
say  ?  Nay,  in  the  very  teeth  of  every 
thing  which  interest,  in  its  broadest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense  im¬ 
plies;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  author's  object  to  give,  as  it  were, 
a  complete  impersonation  of  that  de¬ 
voted  and  self-sacriflcing  spirit  of  loy¬ 
alty  which,  had  it  been  airected,  m 
the  first  instance,  even  by  ordinary 
talents  and  courage,  must  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  In  this  he  has 
fully  succeeded.  The  contempt  we 
tnay  feel  for  Charles  will  never  les¬ 
sen  our  admiration  of  Redgauntlet. 


Among  the  secondary  characters, 
the  psalm-singing  scoundrel  Turn¬ 
penny  and  Nanty  Ewart,  the  skipper 
of  the  smuggling  lugger,  are  drawn 
with  the  freest  and  boldest  pencil ;  the 
latter  being  a  personage  of  a  totally 
different  cast  from  that  Dutch-built 
brute  Dick  Hatterick.  Joshua  Ged<* 
des  and  his  sister  are  quite  inimitable 
in  their  way,  and  sketched  by  so  de¬ 
licate  and  kindly  a  hand  withal,  that 
the  Society  of  Friends,  could  they  be 
persuaded  to  countenance'  an  act  of 
such  venial  idolatry,  ought  incon¬ 
tinent  to  cause  a  bust  of  the  author 
of  Waverley  to  be  erected  in  their 
laces  of  spiritual  converse.  The 
ero  is,  as  usual,  an  absolute  ninny, 
drifted  about  by  every  wind  that 
blows,  and,  in  point  of  real  import¬ 
ance,  is  not  a  tenth-rate  person  in 
the  scene.  His  friend,  young  Fair- 
ford,  is  also  a  common-place  lad,  not 
much  above  the  ordinary  calibre  of 
the  togati,  with  which  the  Outer- 
House  is  now,  thanks  be  to  the  gods, 
so  plentifully  stocked ;  while  his  fa¬ 
ther,  with  a  full  share  of  the  stiff¬ 
ness  and  formality  of  the  last  age, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  for  which  his  profession  gene¬ 
rally  get  credit,  exhibits  at  the  same 
time  so  much  shrewdness,  mingled 
with  an  unic^ue  sort  of  bonhoramie, 
that  we  consider  him  a  very  favour¬ 
ably-drawn,  but  faithful  representa¬ 
tive,  of  the  well-employed  Lawyer  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

But  we  must  now  draw  these  hasty 
remarks  to  a  close.  From  what  we 
have  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
we  do  not  consider  Redgauntlet'*  as 
equal  to  the  best,  and  as  certainly  not 
the  worst  of  this  author's  produc¬ 
tions.  It  bears  certain  marks  of  care¬ 
lessness  and  haste,  which  we  will  not 
stay  to  narticuhmze,  though  they 
will  he  obvious  enough  to  an  atten¬ 
tive  reader;  but  it  alio  conuino 
scenes  of  such  overmastering  power, 
as  to  atone  for  all  these  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  fisults ;  and,  which  is  most 
wonderful  of  all,  adds  several  new 
characters  to  the  magnifleent  gallery 
already  furnished  out  bv  the  genius 
of  the  Author  of  Waveney. 


Whch  Lifb  was  yoang,  and  Love  was  Loveoathjr  Up,, so  sweetly  smil’d, 

*  I'by  blushing  cheek  so  richly  glow'd. 

The  prospect  to  my  glistening  eye  Thy  every  glance  like  morning  mUd, 

Seem'd  Mr  as  yondo'  moontain  blue.  Like  music  every  aocenl  flow'd  ; 

That  rises  in  the  8un>bright  sky  ;  Though  years  had  pass'd,  no  change  I 

Around  me  smil'd  perennial  green,  knew  ; 

Enrich'd  with  many  a  flowret  frur.  Still  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new. 

And  Maiy  smil'd  like  Eden's  queen,  ui- 

Th*s>;eeteW,loTCUest,blo^n  there;  f. 

I  forward  glW  with  raptur'd  view.  „ 

When  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  nU  ““h  ^ 

^  °  The  muigled  cares  of  wedded  life ; 

Though  all  around  conspir'd  to  please.  And  sickness  came— and  smiles  and  tears 

Although  my  heart  beat  high  with  glee,  Would  light  and  dim  the  anxious  eye ; 

Health  breadiing  in  the  mountain  breeze^  hopes  and  fears, 

Yet  stfll  I  thought  of  Miss  to  be :  As  clouds  gUde  o’er  an  AprU  sky  ; 

The  birds  that  warbled  in  the  vale,  ®^U1,  though  fled,  their  rainbow  hue, 

f  The  earth  below,  the  heavens  above,  Lives  wereyoung,  our  Loves  were  new. 

Xvl^  Echo  floating  on  the  g^e.  Alternately  we’ve  watch’d  and  slept, 

AU  s^ke  the  young  delights  of  Love,  hope  had  from  our  bosoms  fled, 

^d  b^  me  stiU  that  path  pursue,  3^^  gj  in  silence  wept. 

While  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new.  mingled  tears  together  shed ; 

How  blithe  I  brush’d  the  dews  of  morn.  And  we  have  both  devoutly  kneel'd, 

“  And  gladly  haU'd  the  evening  hour,  '  With  grateful  hearts,  for  comfort  given, 

When  thou  woald'st  seek  the  blooming  Have  bless'd  the  hand  our  griefs  that  heal'd, 
thotn^  I  And  pout'd  our  orisons  to  Heaven, 

.  Or  meet  roc  in  the  biteben  bower !  mercies  neither  small  nor  few, 

Resplendeot  the  evening  star,  Since  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new. 

Vi^***^  purple  twil^ht  sky,— .  Now,  Time  has  wav’d  his  magic  wand, 

OVvuKinUush  wasloveUer  iy.  And  pUnted  wrinkla  on  thy  brow ; 

And  teightCT  shone  thy  mdtr^  eje !  „„  iey  hand, 

.^wl^Uy  then  our  flew  ,  •  .  And  chOl’d  ite  once  enlivening  glow  j 

WhenLtfe^y;oungandl/)vewasnew!  ^jhe  has  dimm’d  those  orbs  so  bright, 

Yes,  softly  trod  the  lightJieePd  hours,  ,  "jy  <?«»  *  . 

On  carpet  wove  in  Farad’s  loom  ;  *  have  known. 

And  Hopebestrew’dourpathwithflowets,  f*^*®  *"  Ijia 

Of  ftagraot  amaranth^  bloom;  ’ 

A  doudless  sky  serenely  bright,  '  When  ^  was  young  and  Love  wss  new. 

A  halcyon  sea  and  crystal  stream.  Although  thou  still  art  dear,  1  sigh 
A  halo  of  ceteatial  light,  /  Whm  musing,  sad,  on  What  I’ve  seen, 

And  all  that  youthful  lovers  dream,  '  And  fed  a  chan^  whi^  tells  that  I 

With  magic  hand  her  pencil  drew, .  *  No  longer  am  whtt  f  have  been ; 

When  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new.  For  ever  fled  etich  youthful  grace, 

^  ToZci  thm^Td  when  Lov.  *» 


Though  gath'ring  douds  obscure  ^  *l^y» 
And  Fortune's  sim  forget  to  sbme ; 
W'e'U  see  the  ehades  of  eweniug 

Not  vaini|r  o’er  our  Me  repine ;  * 

Though  ftieoda  may  turn  adde,  or  change* 
With  cold  Delect,  or  secret  acorn,  ^ 

Why  shouldwe  thialc  auoh  eooduct  sti^ge  • 

When  ever  fled  our  sunny  room  ? 

We  saw  th^  smile— a  venal  crew . 
>Vhen  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  ne^* 
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Though  Time  has  jean  aroand  us  rolTd, 
And  Life  is  now  no  longer  young. 

Our  hearts  have  never  yet  been  cold. 

Nor  mute  Af{bction*s  tuneful  tongue ; 

Although  the  blast  of  Winter  blows. 

And  fh)8tj  age  has  chill’d  the  frame, 

I^ve*s  hallow’d  lire  still  fondly  glows, 
Although  it  bums  with  fainter  flame ; 

Our  hearts  were  not  more  kind  and 
true, 

When  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new. 

Why  should  my  bosom  e’er  be  sad 
When  thou  art  by,  to  smile  on  me  ? 

Life  still  has  bliss  to  make  me  glad. 

While  I  can  share  that  bliss  with 
thee: 

We  cannot  now  recall  the  past, 

Xor  change  the  hue  of  Autumn  sere ; 

We  cannot  hush  the  distant  blast, 

Whose  bowlings  tell  of  winter  near ; 

But  we  can  still  the  scenes  review 

When  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new. 


We’ll  think  of  that  bright  sunny  morn 
When  Life  and  Love  were  in  their 
spring. 

When  roses  bloom’d  without  a  thorn. 
And  Fancy  plum’d  her  airy  wing ; 
We’ll  talk  of  an  that  join’d  to  charm. 
When  light  we  trod  the  daisied  glen 
Till  with  the  fond  remembrance  warm. 
We  live  these  guileless  joys  again. 
That  exuly  bliss  our  bosoms  knew, 

When  Life  was  young  and  Love  was  new. 

Though  we  may  fall  in  Fortune’s  strife. 
We  will  not  fly  before  the  foe ; 

But  struggling,  stem  the  storms  of  life, 
Rude  blasts,  which  soon  must  over* 
blow  t 

Though  swelling  seas  may  rage  and  foam. 
And  toss  our  bark  ujx^n  the  wave. 

We  yet  shall  And  a  shelt’nng  home— 

A  haven  of  rest,  beyond  the  grave ; 
And  bid  each  earthly  grief  adieu, 

Where  Life  and  Love  are  ever  new  ! 


WQM  CAMBRIC^:. 


Oswestry, 

Oswestry,  iu  Shropshire,  was  one 
of  the  chief  border  towns  on  the 
Welsh  frontier,  and  has  witnessed 
more  of  the  barbarous  and  sangui* 
nary  ferocity  of  the  rough  mountain¬ 
eers  in  time  of  old,  than  any  other 
town  in  England — not  excepting  even 
Shrewsbury  itself.  Being  one  of  the 
principal  manors  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  its  inhabitants,  during  that 
gloomy  period  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  Conquest  and  the  Union  of 
the  Principality,  were  in  a  state  of 
continual  peril,  from  the  wild  and 
daring  incursions  of  the  Welsh  bor¬ 
derers.  And  even  long  subsequent 
to  the  Union,  the  Oswestrians,  and 
their  contumacious  neighbours,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  that  terrible  enmity  which 
burnt  so  long  unquenched  between 
them,  took  every  opportunity  of 
plundering  and  harassing  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Nay,  system  of  mutual 
robbery  and  rapine  )>ecame  generally 
prevalent,  in  a  greater  or  lets  d^ee, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  ox  the 
Marches ;  and  it  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  without  any  very  mature  in¬ 
termission,  to  a  eomparatively  late 
period.  Indeed,  the  merciless  laws 
which  were  of  necessity  enacted 
against  the  Welsh  after  the  conquest 
of  their  country,  and  the  unendu¬ 
rable  oppression  exercised  by  the 
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Lords  Marchers,  were  not  calculated 
to  allay  the  proud  and  impetuous 
animosity  of  tne  mountaineers.  To 
expect  mildness,  and  courtesy,  and 
implicit  obedience,  from  those  to 
whom  neither  mildness  nor  courtesy 
was  shewn,  were  inflnitely  absurd 
and  futile — (the  Indian  might  just  as 
well  look  for  tameness  and  submis¬ 
sion  from  the  roused  and  irritated 
lion)  ;  and  although  the  Welsh  had 
become  thus  justly  reduced  to  bond« 
age  and  subjection,  by  the  weakness 
of  their  Princes,  still  no  one  can  cen¬ 
sure  them  for  their  stubborn  imposi¬ 
tion  to  the  tyrannic  cruelty  of  their 
conquerors. 

Circumstanced,  therefore,  as  these 
two  people  were,  each  considered  as 
goods  lawfully  obuined  every  thing 
which  they  could  seize  in  each  others 
territory ;  they,  therefor<»,  Uxdi  such 
precautions  as  both  sides' considered 
most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
their  property.  The  dwellings  of 
the  English  were  surrounded  by 
moats,  and  defended  by  palisadoes ; 
and  their  horses  and  cattle  were  dri¬ 
ven  every  night  into  the  fence  thus 
constructed.  For  the  intimidation 
of  their  predatory  opponents,  a  gal¬ 
lows  was  erected  in  every  frontier 
manor,  and  if  any  Welshman  was 
heedless  enough  to  be  captured  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  demarcation,  he  waa 
4N 
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Imniediatelv  hanged  on  the  said  gal¬ 
lows,  and  there  suspended  in  terror 
rem  till  another  victim  was  ready  to 
supply  his  place.  Every  town  within 
the  Marches  had  also  a  horseman, 
ready  equipped  ‘‘  with  sworde  and 
speare,**  who  was  maintained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  apprehending  these 
marauders.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Welsh  trusted  for  their  defence  to  the 
intricacies  of  their  deep  woods,  and 
to  the  ruggedness  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses ;  and  tliey  put  in  force  the 
iex  talionis,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  to  its  fullest  ana  most  ri¬ 
gorous  extent. 

These  contests  and  robberies— for 
such  in  fact  they  were — were  in  full 
vogue  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  in  1534,  the  stewards, 
constables,  and  lieutenants,  of  Os¬ 
westry  and  Fowls  Castles,  entered 
into  a  compact,  to  endeavour  to  re¬ 
strain,  in  their  own  districts,  these  li¬ 
centious  and  unruly  practices.  It 
was  accordingly  agreed,  that  if,  after 
a  certain  day  then  appointed,  any 
individual  of  either  of  these  lordships 
committed  felony  in  any  other,  he 
should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
lordship  where  the  offence  had  been 
committed — there  to  be  duly  punish- 
'  ed ;  and  that  if  any  goods  or  cattle 
were  stolen  from  the  one  lordship, 
and  conveyed  in(.^  the  other,  the  te¬ 
nants  or  inhabitants  of  that  lordship 
should  either  pay  for  the  -same,  with¬ 
in  fifteen  days,  or  otherwise  four  of 
their  principal  men  should  remain  in 
bail,  or  main-prize,  till  the  property 
was  paid  for  or  recovered.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  exertions 
of  these  officers  effectually  annihi¬ 
lated  these  **  detestable  melefacts," 
as  they  have  been  called ;  for  amongst 
the  records  of  the  Diaper's  Company 
^  Shrewsbury,  there  is  the  ftdlow- 
ing  mfniite :  25;  Elizabeth,  anno 

1583.  Ordered,  that  no  draper  set 
out  tot  Oswestry  on  Mondays,  before 
six  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  on 
fo^ture  of  6s.  8d.,  and  that  they 
"tteare  their -weapons  all  the  waye, 
and  goc  in  companie.  Not  to  go  over 
the  Wehii  Bridge*  before  the  bell 
toll  rix.*'  It  is  further  stated,  that 
“  William  Jones,  Esq.  left  to  the 
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saide  Companie  Ss.  6d.,  to  be 
paid  annuallie,  to  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Alkeroands',  for  reading  prayers  oii 
Mondaye  momiiigs,  before  the  dra¬ 
pers  set  out  for  Oswestry  market.” 

'Like  all  other  border  towns  of  any 
magnitude,  Oswestry  was  defended 
by  a  castle :  it  was  also  fortified  by 
four  gates  and  a  wall.  The  gates, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  are  stili 
entire,  and  are  caUed  the  New-gate, 
the  WiUow-gate,  and  Beatrice-gate! 
The  lest  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
a  guard-room  on  both  sides,  and  o?er 
it  are  the  arms  of  the  Fitzalans,  £arls 
of  Arundel,  with  a  lion  rampant  for 
the  crest.  It  was  probably  built  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  be- 
gining  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Beatrice,  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Over  the  New¬ 
gate  is  the  figure  of  a  horse  in  full 
speed,  with  an  oaken  bough  in  his 
mouth*  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
this  equestrian  effigy  bears  allusion 
to  the  famous  breed  of  horses  for 
which  Powis  Land  was  so  renowned, 
and  which  was  derived  from  some 
fine  Spanish  stallions  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  country  by  Robert 
de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

According  to  the  Welsh  historians 
the  castle  was  founded  in  1U8,  by 
Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn,  Prince  of 
Powis ;  but  the  English  attribute  its 
erection  to  Alan,  a  noble  Norman, 
who  came  over  in  the  train  of  the 
Conqueror.  It  was  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  and  extent^  ®nd  had  its  bal- 
Hum,  or  yard,  (comprehending  that 
part  of  the  town  now  called  the 
Bailey-head,)— its  Aor5f con, or  outer- 
gate,  where  the  poor  and  maimetl 
were  usually  rclievedy— and  its  cha¬ 
pels,  placed  at  a  slfort  distance  from 
the  main  entrsBce,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Niohehis*  A  curious  fiict,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  thisetsttc, 
illustrates  the  rude  harbeiisui  of  the 
times  in  rather  a  forcible  inanoer. 
In  theyeai^  1414^  u  ccwipltint  was 
made  to  the  Archhisbop  w 
bury,  by  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffydd^ 
Mad(]g>  against  tie  constable  of  Hs- 
westry  Castle,  Jor  compelling  nim  ® 
put  io  death  two  young  noblemen, 


.  •  This  was  an  old  bridge  over  the  Severn,  on  the  west,  or  Welsh  side  of 
bury.  It  was  defended  by  a  tower  at  each  aid,  for  the  prevention  of  any  atuck  inwn 
the  Welshmen.  It  has  been  long  since  supers^ed  by  a  neat  modem  structure* 
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in  (lerogatioD  of  their  high  birth  and 
extraction  ;  which  disgrace,  observes 
the  Welsh  Prince,  their  parents 
would  not  have  undergone  for  three 
hundred  pfmnds  'Sterliug I  He  com¬ 
plains,  also,  that  the  said  ‘constable, 
a  despot  worthy^  enough  in  his  way, 
had  twice  unjustly  imprisoned  sixty 
of  his  men,  extorting  from  each  ten 
shillings  for  his  liberation. 

It  will  be  naturally  supposed,  that, 
situated  as  Oswestry  was,  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  numerous  disasters.  In 
lt316.  King  John  ordered  it  to  be 
plundered  and  de8troyed>  because  its 
inhabitants  had  reused  tioi  interfere 
in  his  dispute  with  the  Barons.  It 
experience  a  similar  fate  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  duringi  an  incursion 
of  the  Welsh.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  it  was  again  burnt 
and  plundered  by  some  of  Owain 
Gljmdwr’s  followers ;  and  since  that 
period,  it  has  sufl^ed  >  dreadfully 
from  three  extensive  conflagrations. 
In  1543,  two  long  streets  were  con¬ 
sumed  :  two  years  after^  there  was  a 
Are  even  more  destructive  than  this  ; 
and  in  1567,  two  hundred  houses 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  in  only 
two  hours — namely,  between  two  and 
four  in  the  morning.  Considering 
the  tumultuous  state  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer 
that  these  latter  calamities  were  the 
premeditated  work  of  some  of  the 
Welsh  freebooters. 

There  are  few  places  thus  more 
interesting,  in  a  retrospective  point  of 
view,  than  the  town  of  Oswestry. 
Thei  associations' connected  with  it 
are;  it  is  true,  deeply  imbued  with 
blood  and  slaughter  |  but  its  history 
would  affbrdon  httthfril  I  portrait- 
horrid  and  sangiiiiiary  though  it  be — 
of  the  state  of 'Wales 'before  Us  Union 
with  Bnghmd.  Even  its  very  name 
arose  from  the  ashes  of  a  slaughtered 
prince,  in  the  year  fliSy  a  ^battle 
was  fought  raear^  the  town,  (then 
called  Maeierfield,)  br. Oswald,  the 
brave  and  generous  uUng  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  and  Penda,  the  fero¬ 


cious  monarch  of  Mercia.  Oswald 
was  defeated,  and  fell  in  the  fleld  of 
battle,  and  Penda,  with  blood-tlursty 
barbarity,  fixed  his  mangled  limbs 
on  stakes,  as  so  many  trophies  of  his 
victory  *. 

Cujus  et  abeksum  caput  abcissos  que  la* 
certos, 

Et  tribus  afflxos  palls  pendere  cruentos 
Penda  per  quod  reliquis  exempta 

relinquat 

Teiroris  manifesta  sui,  Regemque  bea- 
tum 

Esse  probet  miserum :  sed  causam  ftillit 
^  utrannque, 

Ultor  enim  fratris  minime  timet  Oswin* 
eiltum, 

Immo  thnere  facit,  nec  Rex  miser,  immo 
beatus 

Est,  qui  fonte  boni  fhiitur  seniel  et  sine 
,  fine. 

_  ^  _ 

Thus '  the  place  was  called  TVe 

OsumId\,  of  Oswald's  Town,  and 
subsequently  Oswestry.  '  ' 


Lords  Marcher5» 

The  foundation  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales  is  an  interesting  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Welsn,  especially 
where  we  take  into  consideration  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  creation,  and 
the 'politic  motives  which  first  gave 
origin  to  it  %•  When  William  the 
Norman  had  subdued  the  Saxons,  he 
was  desirous  of  extending  his  power 
to  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  island.  Wales,  therefore, 
became  an  object  of  attainment , to 
the  Conqueror,  and  he  gave,  accoid- 
ingly,  to  ssver^  of  tbs  Norman  lords, 
as  much  land  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  as  they  could  **  win  from  the 
Welshmen  thereby  providing  for 
the  majority  of  his  followers  a  tokr- 
able  portion  of  territory  and  power ; 
and,  by  a  master-stroke  in  policy, 
opposing  to  the  Welsh  a  bsmer  not 
easily  broJken.  His  successors  follow¬ 
ed  bis  example ;  and  the  lands  thus 
gsauted  were  called  t^irdfbips,  or 
Baroniqs'  Marches,  and  were  Ac^en 


•  In  number  1^81  of  the  Harlehui  MS8.  te  thC  British  Mrmomlhithe  fcllowlng 
note:  ^  There  was  an  old  oirice  lately  in  Miwshurie,  wkhia  the  parish  of  Oswmtris, 
whereon  one  of  King  Oswald^  armeo  hung,  aay  the  aeigboUrs  by  trsditko.^ 
t  Tre,  or  Trev,  in  Welsh,  signifies  a  town,  wbkh  is  always  prefixed,  according  to 
the  Welsh  idiom,  to  other,  words. 

t  There  is  a  passage  in  Lampridius,  which  leads  one  to  think  that  a  similar  policy 
was  adopted  on  the  Scottish  Bordec. 


in  capiie  of  the  King  of  England^ 
as  of  the  crown  immediate,  by  serv¬ 
ing  the  sovereign  in  his  wart  with  a 
certain  number  of  men.  The  lords 
were  also  bound  to  garrison  their 
cutlet  with  sufficient  men  and  mu¬ 
nition,  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Kxng*s  enemies  in  subjection/* 

That  the  Lords.  Marchers  might 
better  govern  the  people  within  their 
respective  baronies,  they  were  endow¬ 
ed  with  such  prerogative  and  authori¬ 
ty  as  were  most  fit  for  the  quiet  and 
effectual  government  of  the  country* 
To  this  end,  a  kind  of  palatine  court 
w^  established  in  each  lordship, 
with  full  power  to  administer  justice, 
and  to  execute  its  decrees  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  dependent  upon  it.  But  they 
did  not  hold  this  authority  under  any 
nant  from  the  crown ;  it  was  only 
for  the  present  oonnived  at  by  the 
prince,  and  arose,  as  a  wise  measure, 
out  of  their  peculiar  situations.  ‘*No 
record,**  says  our  authority,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
or  elsewhere,  of  any  mnt  to  be  a 
Lordship  Marcher  in  Wales.  The 
King*s  writs,  out  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster,  did  not  run  into 
Wales,  excepting  Pembrokeshire, 
which  was  count^  part  of  England, 
and  called  Little  England,  l^yond 
Wales.  Nor.  were  there  any  sheriffs 
to  execute  such  writs  :  but  the  lords 
did  execute  laws  themselves  over  tlie 
people  which  they  subdued,  which 
the  King  permitted  for  a  time. 

No  charters  of  these  liberties 
could  conveniently  be  granted,  for 
three  reasons • 

1.  The  kings  of  England  did 
not  know  beforehand  what  lands  a 
lord  should  conquer,  or  whether  he 
should  conquer  any;  and  therefore 
could  not  grant  any  liberties  within 
a  certain  pecinct  or  territory. 

The  lords,  after  their  con¬ 
quest  of  any  country,  were  not  over- 
hasty  to  purchase  any  charter ;  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  sure  but  that 
those  might  he  restored,  by 

compsition  betweeu  the  kinra  cff 
Eng^d  anff  the  piinoes  of  Wales,  ae 
they  eometimes  were ;  or  they  might 
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be  recovered  by  force,  and  the  lords 
expelled.  But, 

“  8.  The  learned  say,,  that  the 
Lords  Marchers  had  no  charters  of 
such  liberties,  because  the  liberties 
were  of  so  high  a  nature,  so  royal, 
and  so  united  to  the  crown,  ffiat,  by 
the  law,  it  was  not  in  the  King  s 
power  to  grant  them  from  the 
crown  •.** 

But  although  the  Lords  Marchers 
possessed  no  royal  charter,  they  had 
full  license  to  exercise  their  own  free 
will  and  power  over  their  vassals, 
and  those  whom  they  had  conquered. 
They  used,  of  course,  the  laws  of 
England,  in  cases  where  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  the  King  being  supreme 
lord,  reference  was  made  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  courts  of  law  whenever  their 
own  jurisdiction  failed.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  suffered  the  an¬ 
cient  tenants  to  retain  some  of  the 
old  Welsh  laws ;  such  as  the  use  of 
gavel-kind,  for  parting  lauds  equallj 
among  brothers,  and  the  passing  of 
lands  by  surrender  in  court.  And 
for  this,*'  says  the  manuscript  al¬ 
ready  cited,  **  iu  mauy  lordships  there 
was  a  Welsh  court  for  the  Welsh¬ 
men,  called  Welchricy  and  another  for 
the  English,  called  Engluhrit**  In 
some  lordships  the  lands  were  divid¬ 
ed  by  gavel- kind,  but  passed  by  feoff¬ 
ments,  from  whence  comes  English 
honure,  and  Welsh  dole.  And  the 
lords  had  Uie  wardship  of  all  tlm 
brethren,  as  if  they  had  been  sisters.’ 
Thus  were  the  Lords  Marchers  vested 
with  the  most  arbitrary  authority : 
the  power  of  life  and  death  was  placw 
in  tneir  hands,  and  they  were  nei¬ 
ther  sparing  nor  merciful  in  the  ex* 
erdse  of  their  powerful  prer<^ative. 

No  Lmrd  Marcher  was  without  a 
castle,  and  a  sufficient  garrison,  to 
suppress  such  of  the  Welsh  as  shouW 
annoy  the  King’s  sul^ecU,  and  there¬ 
fore  all  castles  had  towm  close  to 
tbenif  inhabited  by  English.  Ana 
by  4  Henry  IV.  c-  3S,  it  was  enact¬ 
ed,  that  castles  and  walled  towns  m 
Wales  should  be  possessed  by 
liant  EngHihineti^  strangers  to  t 
seignioiies.  The  charters  of  those 


Nug(B  Cambrka:* 


•  This  latter  reason  is  probably  the  most  forcible,  although  the  lords  of  the  conn 
ties  Palatine  of  Chester,  Durham,  and  Lancaster,  possessed  these  jnra  o  > 

so  they  were  called  in  thcM  instancy  jura  palaiUy  (tinde  PtottHae.)  The  authority 
quoted  in  the  text  is  a  rare  manuscript  treatise  of  the  Lordships  Marchers,  written 
1740,  and  compiled  with  much  accuracy  and  care. 
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towns  gave  great  liberty  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  but  no  Welshman  might  be  a 
burgess,  or  purchase  any  land  there¬ 
in.  It  was  also  enacted,'*  that  no 
Welshman  should  have  any  castle  or 
fortress,  “  saving  such  as  was  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  First,  except 
bishops  and  temporal  lords/*  The 
more  to  encourage  the  English  to 
conquer  Wales,  tne  kin^  of  Eng¬ 
land  created  them  peers  of  the  realm, 
by  the  name  of  Lords  Baron  of  those 
places  which  they  conquered^  Their 
number  was  fornrerly  twenty-one, 
but  they  are  now  reduced  to  only 
one,  namely,  Abergavenny.  The 
others  lost  their  name  and  place,  by 
coming  either  to  the  crown,  or  to 
lords  who  had  other  places  and  titles; 
The  castles  in  Wales  were  about  one 
hundred  and  forty- three. 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
policy,  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Welsh,  now  became  annexed  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  no 
means  were  left  unadopted  to  secure 
the  territories  thus  obtained  to  the 
English  crown,  or  its  satellites. 

At  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  First,  the  power  of  the 
Lords  Marchers  was  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  the  government  of  the 
Marches  was  vested  in  a  Lord  Ihrcsi- 
dent,  and  a  Council,  consisting  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  the 
three  other  judges  of  Wales.  In 
cases  of  extreme  Importance  and 
etnergency,  other  persons  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  decide  the  question.  The 
Lords  Marchem,  however,  and  all 
their  despotism,  were  abolished  by 
the  union  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  their  territories  became 
annexed  partly  to  England,  and  part- 
^  to  Wales;  the  President  and 
Council  were,  nevertheless,  allowed 

hold  their  offices  as  before,  and 
their  general  court  was  ^holden  at 
Ludlow.  But  in  1699,  aiM  not  till 
then,  their  power  ceas^  altogether, 
and  the  Marches,  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Principality,  participa^ 
in  the  government  and  jurisdiction 
of  Eog^d. 


Harlech  CastU, 

•  One  of  the  principal  lionx  in  Me¬ 
rionethshire  is  the  old  and  ruinous 
Castle  of  Harlech,  which  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock,  jutting  into  the  beau¬ 
tiful  hut  dangerous  Bay  of  Cardigan, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
most  miserable  hamlets  in  the  united 
kingdom.  But  a  journey  thither  from 
Barmouth,  or  Dolgelley,  (to  which 
the  traveller  may  return  the  same 
day,)  will  amply  repay  the  toil  of 
travelling  through  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  Nature  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  assiduous  to  place  every  me¬ 
chanical  obstacle  in  the  wanderer's 
way.  The  road  from  Dolgelley  to 
Barmouth  (a  distance  of  ten  miles) 
is  good  enough,  but  beyond  the  lat¬ 
ter,  a  person  must  not  yet  expect  to 
find  any  of  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
improving  system  of  reform  of  our 
worthy  friend,  James  Loudon  Mac- 
Adam,  whose  innovations,  we  are 
happy  to  find,  are  extending  rapidly 
through  the  kingdom,  having  al¬ 
ready  penetrated  as  far  as  that  large 
mass  of  Raither's  cement  and  cast- 
iron  pillars,  called  the  Quadrant,  in 
Regent  Street. 

But  the  traveller  should  really  vi¬ 
sit  Harlech,  as  the  castle  is  one  of 
the  most  entire  in  North  Wales ; 
and,  next  to  that  of  Caernarvon,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  interesting  in  an  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view.  It  was  here 
that  the  beautiful  Bronwen,  or  the 
White-necked,  resided.  She  was 
sister  to  Bran  the  Blessed,  King  of 
Britain,  and  father  of  Caractacus; 
and  tradition  reports,  that  having 
married  an  Irish  prince,  named  Ma- 
tholwch,  she  quitted  the  clond-capt 
mountains  of  her  native  isle,  to  re¬ 
side  in  the  domains  of  her  husband. 
Here  she  experienced  strife  and  ill- 
usage,  instead  of  good-will,  peace, 
and  affection ;  and  so  she  left  Green 
Erin  In  disdain,  and  sought  once 
more  her  native  land.  But  her  hap¬ 
piness  vras  gone  for  ever ;  and  gaaing 
day  by  day  towards  the  country  she 
bad  left,  she  pined  and  pined  awiTt 
till  the  grave  closed  at  last  over  tne 
sorrows  of  her  wounded  affections 


*  This  is  one  version  of  the  fact ;  but  another  states^  that  she  received  from  Ma- 
tholwch  and  his  people  divers  indignities,  and  at  last  a  blow  iVom  her  husband.  This 
she  spiritedly  rbented,  (Led  to  Wales,  and  compelled  her  brother  to  avenge  her  wror^ 
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The  castle,  however,  now  ealletl  Twr 
JiroHwcHf  or  Bron wen’s  Tower,  a 
name  which  it  retained  for  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  It  subsequently 
became  the  residence  of  a  renowned 
warrior  prince,  called  Collwyn  ab 
Tango,  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of 
Norm  Wales,  and  Lord  of  Evionydd, 
Ardudwy,  and  part  of  Llyii.  From 
him  the  castle  got  the  name  of  Coer 
Collwyn,  or  Collwyn’s  Fortress ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  square  tower 
in  which  he  dwelt  are  still  visible, 
among  the  more  recent  structure  ^ 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  present  castle  is  the  work  of 
Edward  the  First,  and  is  a  noble 
square  building,  with  a  round  tower 
at  each  comer,  and  one  pn  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  with  eluant  turrets 
issuing  out  of  the  great  rounders, 
like  those  of  his  other  castles  of  Con¬ 
way  and  Caernarvon.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  year  1283,  for  we 
find  that  a  hundred  pounds  was  the 
annual  salary  of  Hugh  de  Wlonkes- 
tow  the  constable  * ;  but  it  was  after¬ 
wards  reduced ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  annual-fee  was  only  twenty-six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  ;  and,  in  some  accounts,  fifty 
pounds,  which  probably  included 
also  the  captaincy  of  the  town.  The 
whole  garrison,  at  the  same  time, 
consist^  of  only  twenty,  soldiers, 
whose  annual  pay  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  The  pre¬ 
sent  constable  is  our  excellent  and 
most  worthy  friend.  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan,  whose  salary  is  fifty  pounds 
a-year,  payable  out  of  the  revenues 
of  North  M^alca. 

In  tile  ware  between  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

■  when  here  a  white. 

And  there  a  blood-red  rose,  with  deadly 
fragrance 

MaddenM  gU  the  land, 

Harlech  caatle  was  possessed  by 
Dafydd  ab  Jevan  ab  Tinion,  a  strong 
friend  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  ditfiagninhed  as  much  by  his 


CJune 

valour  as  his  goodly  personage  and 
great  stature.  He  was  besieged  here 
by  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  who  is  said  to  have  slain  with 
his  own  hand,  at  one  table,  no  less 
a  number  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  individuals.  This  heroic  no¬ 
bleman,  after  a  march  •  through  the 
heart  of  the  British  Alps,  attended 
with  incredible  and  incalculable  dif. 

ficulties  and  dangers,  at  length  in¬ 
vested  himself  of  a  fortress  till  that 
time  deemed  impregnable.  Pem¬ 
broke  committed  the  direction  of  the 
siege  to  his  brother.  Sir  Richard,  a 
hero  equal  in  bulk  and  prowess  to 
the  English  commander.  Sir  Richard, 
in  consequence,  sent  a  summons  of 
surrender ;  but  Dafydd  stoutly  an¬ 
swered  it,  by  saying,  **  that  he  had 
kept  a  castle  in  France  so  long  that 
all  the  old  women  in  Wales  talked 
of  him.;  and  that  he  would  now 
keep  this  Welsh  fortress  so  long  that 
all  the  old  women  in  France  should 
talk  of  him  and  it  was  not  till  fa¬ 
mine  had  subdued  the  energies  of 
his  little  band  that  he  did  surrender, 
and  even  then  he  obtained  terms  of 
the  most  honourable  nature.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  these  terras  were  settlkl 
by  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  who  enga- 
to  save  Dafydd’s  life,  and  that  of 
his  brave  followers,  by  interceding 
with  his  cruel  master,  Edward  the 
Fourth.  The  King  at  first  refu^ 
his  request ;  but  Sir  Richard,  with 
all  the  sturdy  bluntness  of  a  soldier, 
told  him  that  he  had  pledged  bis 
honour  for  the  safety  of  .the  Welsh 
captain,  and  that  therefore  his  life 
was  sacred.  At  the  same  time,  he 
freely  told  his  Highness,  that  his 
own  head  was  at  the  King* s  disposal, 
and  that  it  might  be  taken  instm 
of  the  Welsh  chieftain’s ;  bat  if  his 
Highness  did  not  please  to  listen  to 
his  interoession,  he  would  roost  m- 
suredly  replace  Daf3Fdd  in  the  castlei 
and  the  King  mij^t  send  ^hom  he 
pleased  to  take  him  out  again.  This 
prevailed;  but  Sir .Hichaid  rewived 
no  other  reward  for  bis  service  t. 


by  w'ar.  The  blow,  therefore,  is  called  in  the  Triads  of.  the  Isle  of  Britain,  (whi^ 
we  shall  presently  introduce  to  our  readers,)  **  One  of  the  three  mischievous  Wows 
Britain.” 

•  Aytofib's  Welsh  Chronicle,  92. 

t  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chisbuiy,  7,  8.  The  whole  of  this  heroic  band  con- 
*mst^  of  only  fifteen  persons,  including  their  gallant  leader,  Dafydd  ;  and  this  wn 
force  Was  opposed  to  se\'cral  hundred  English  ! 
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Harlech  castle  also  afforded  an 
asylum  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who 
Hed  to  it  in  1460,  after  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  battle  of  Northampton.  She 
first  retreated  to  Coventry,  and  from 
thence  to  this  fortress ;  after  a  -short 
stay  here,  she  went  to  Scotland,  and 
collecting  her  fnendg  in  the  north, 
poured  all  her  vengeance  on  her 
great  enemy,  the  Duke  of  York,  at 
the  battle  of  Wakefield.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  ex¬ 
perienced  some  few  vicissitudes.  It 
was  well  defended  by  a  Major  Hugh 
Pennant,  till  he  was  deserted  by  bis 
men.  It  was  finally  taken  in  March 
1647  by  General  Mytton,  when  a 
Mr  William  Owen  was  governor, 
and  the  garrison  consisted  of  only 
twenty-eight  men.  It  had  the  honour 
of  surrendering  on’  articles,  and  of 
being  the  last  fortress  in  North  W ales 
which  held  out  for  the  King.  It  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  last  in 
England  and  Wales  which. held  out 
for  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Such  is  Harlech  castle,  a  fortress 
which  was  constructed  with  every 
assistance  from  nature  for  its  im¬ 
pregnability.  On  one  side  of  it  was 
the  sea ;  on  the  other  a  prodigious 
fosse,  cut  with  vast  labour,  in  the 
hard  and  solid  rock  and  although 
centuries  have  passed  by  since  it  was 
originally  erected,  its  massive  archi¬ 
tecture  has,  for  the  most  part,  with¬ 
stood  the  effects  of  time  ;  and  it  pre¬ 
sents,  even  now,  a  grand,  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  stupendous  monument  of 
the  English  conqueror's  policy  and 
power. 

*  ■  4  |l  I  ; 

i  Ascent  of  Coder  Zdru, 

‘  In  a  farmer  paper,  we  gave  a  to¬ 
pographical  ana  traditlouM  account 
of  Cader  Idris.  The  following  brief 
narrative  of  ui  excursion  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  is  from  the 
tame  source  as  that  which  supplied 
our  ramble  ou  Towyn-^the  journal, 
namely,  of  a  friend. 

**  The  party  intending  to  ascend 
('ader  comprised  only  the  junior 
part  of  the  family, — including  the 
young  ladies,  an  English  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Harper,  and  myself ; 
and,  when  the  day  destined  for  our 
jaunt  arrived,  wc  left  Gartbyngha- 
red,  eight  in  number,  at  nine  A.  M., 
— the  ladies  on  horseback,  and  the 


gentlemen  on  foot,  accoutred  in  light 
fustian  jackets,  straw  hats,  and  stout 
shoes.  It  was  a  lovely  morning  as 
we  traversed  the  dark  heather  hills 
which  rise  behind  the  comfortable 
mansion  from  which  we  set  out: 
not  a  cloud  was  there  to  dim  the 
azure  of  the  heavens,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  shone  bright  on  the  green 
valleys  beneath  us. 

**  The  distance  from  Garthynghared 
to  Cader  Idris  is  nearly  ten  miles, 
through  tracts  as  rugged  and  deso¬ 
late  as  the  scenery  by  which  they 
are  encompassed  is  bold  and  roman¬ 
tic.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  such 
wild  scenes,  would  be  astonished  to 
see  with  what  facility  and  adroitness 
the  W elsh  horses  climb  the  highest 
ascents  ;  and  they  would  be  equally 
amazed  at  the  fortitude  and  dexte¬ 
rity  of  the  mountain* ** nymphs  who 
guide  them.  For  ray  part,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  our 
fair  companions  had  been  carried  by 
their  ponies  to  the  very  summit  of 
Cader  Idris.  I  believe  the  young 
mountaineers  anticipated  much  en¬ 
tertainment  from  the  adventures  of 
Mr  Harper  and  myself,  whom  they 
considered,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
legitimate  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cockaigne,  and  consequently  little 
accustomed  to  scale  precipices  and 
ford  bogs  ;  and,  in  good  truth,  they 
were  not  greatly  disappointed.  Our 
frequent  and^  loud  lamentations  of 
the  ruggedness  of  the  road,  the  op¬ 
pressive  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
toilsome  length  of  our  walk,  certain¬ 
ly  di^layed  our  tourist  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  no  very  favourable  light,  and 
continually  provoked  the  merriment 
of  our  more  nimbla  and  hardy  com¬ 
panions.  But  the  first  five  or  six 
miles  were  by  far  the  best  and  easiest; 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  rooun- 
Uin,  the  more  rough,  rugged,  and 
difficult  became  the  path  ;  and  by 
the  time  wo  mrived  at  the  base  of 
Csder,  and  prepared  to  ascend,  I 
looked  forward  to  many  a  dire  miakap 
before  we  gained  the  smsanti  of  the 
gloomy  crags  which  beetled  high  in 
the  heavens  above  us.  Disencum¬ 
bering  ourselves  of  our  jackets,  Mr 
Harper  and  I  followed  Mr  Edward 
Owen,  (his  brother  having  under¬ 
taken  to  escort  the  ladies  by  a  smoo¬ 
ther,  though  longer  path,^  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,-*bn8kly,  in* 
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deed,  and  cheerfully,  but  encoipi- 
teringmany  impediments  by  the  way. 
At  one  TDOfment  we  bounced  sudden¬ 
ly  and  forcibly  against  pieces  of  rock 
that  Jutted  out  of  the  earth,  and 
were  concealed  from  our  sight  by 
heath  or  other  brushwood ;  at  ano¬ 
ther,  we  sunk  up  to  the  waist  in  ex¬ 
cavations  formea  by  Nature,  in  the 
aclivity  which  we  were  ascending ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  pretty  au¬ 
dible  murmur  would  escape  us,  as 
we  extricated  ourselves  from  the  one, 
or  recovered  from  the  discomposure 
occasioned  by  the  other.  At  length  we 
Mined  an  eminence  which  1  had  ta¬ 
ken,  or  rather  mistaken,  for  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain.  *  That,*  said 
our  conductor,  hoivever,  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  here,  and  pointing  to  a  huge  mis¬ 
shapen  mass  of  rock,  still  about  half 
a  mile  distant,  ‘  diat  is  Pen  y  Ca« 
der  ;*  and  we  accordingly  strode 
manfully  onwards,  and  speedily  ter¬ 
minated  our  pilgrimage  for  a  while, 
by  reaching  the  summit,  where  we 
were  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  our 
party.  But  it  was  the  last  effort  of 
our  exertion.  The  summit  once  gain¬ 
ed,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  ground, 
in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

After  resting  a  while,  we  rose  to 
look  around  us,  and  we  acknowledged 
ourselves  amply  repaid  for  the  fa¬ 
tigue  we  had  experienced,  by  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
before  us.  Mountain  beyond  moun¬ 
tain  rose  in  the  distance  beneath  us, 
and  bounded  our  prospects  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  while  it  was  terminated  in 
another  by  a  broad  and  beautiful 
expanse  of  ocean,  shining  brightly 
in  the  morning  sun-beam.  Beneam 
us  also  rolled  many  a  volume  of 
cloud-like  mist ;  and  in  the  distance 
were  towns,  villages,  rivers,  and  lakes 
uncountable,  submitted  unobscured 
to  our  view ;  and  we  remained  for  a 
king  time  gaeing  on  the  magnificent 
acenet' which  our  elevated  situation 
commanded,  and  which  the  transpa- 
atmosphere  of  a  beautifully  clear 
day  enabled  ua  to  see  to  the  best 
possilfie  advantage. 

^  Having  satisfied  ourselves  with 
viewing  the  different  prospects  on 
the  mountain,  we  repaired  to  a  well 
affording  most  delicious  water,  and 
situated  a  little  way  down  the  north¬ 
ern  declivity.  We  soon  reached  it, 
and  opening  a  basket  of  provant 


which  we  had  brought  with  ua,  we 
seasoned  a  very  hearty  meal,  quite 
in  the  Arcadian  fashion,  with  copi¬ 
ous  and  frequent  draughts  of  the 

Sure  beverage  of  this  €gmbrian  He- 
con.  When  we  found  ourselv^i 
sufficiently  refreshed,  we  prepared  to 
depart,  Mr  Barper  and  myself  ac¬ 
companying  our  former  conductor, 
and  the  ladies  again  placing  them¬ 
selves  under  the  guardianship  of  Mr 
William  Owen.  Our  guide  led  the 
way  down  one  of  the  most  rugged 
pa^cs  in  the  mountain,  namely,  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Llwybr  J/a- 
dyn,  or  the  Fox's  Path.  The  rea- 
sons  which  induced  us  thus  fear¬ 
lessly  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
Llwybr  Madyn  were  two-fold.  Finty 
we  ^ould  save  at  least  two  miles  of 
the  road ;  a  point  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  travel  the  wild 
hills  of  Merionethshire.  Secondt  one 
part  of  the  Llwybr  affords  a  very 
fine  echo.  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  then,  we  commenced  our  descent 
with  cheerfulness,  and  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  alacrity.  If  we  found  the 
task  of  ascending  laborious,  that  of 
descending  was  equally  so,  and 
fraught  with  far  more  danger.  The 
extent  of  Llwybr  Madyn  1  should 
imagine  to  he  nearly  two  miles ;  and 
the  declivity  is  extremely  steep,  and 
covered  in  many  places  with  loose 
slate,  which  a  succession  of  dry  wea¬ 
ther  had  rendered  exceedingly  slip¬ 
pery.  Where  this  slate  is  not  to  be 
found,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  af¬ 
ford  growth  to  heath  and  goiw,  con¬ 
cealing  large  stones,  with  which  we 
ever  and  anon  cgme  very  forcibly  in 
contact,  as  we  were  impelled  down¬ 
wards  by  the  stream  of  loose  stones 
which  we  had  unwittingly  set  in  m(^ 
tion.  In  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  thw 
delectable  *  Path,*  is  a  deep^  and 
dark  pool,  into  which  it  is  highly 
probable  we  should  have  been  pre¬ 
cipitated,  had  we  been  luckless 
enough  to  have  made  a  f^se  step,  or 
acquired  too  violent  an  impetus  by 
our  hurry  to  reach  the  bottom. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  echo, 
and  found  ourselves  resting  under  * 
huge  rock,  which  rose  up  into  the 
clear  blue  sky,  bearing  on  its 
most  summit  a  thin  white  canopy  w 
mist.  Below  us  -were  woods,  an 

corn-fields,  and  mountain -nvulets, 

with  here  and  there  a  humble  finn- 
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house,  just  visible  by  its  waving  curl 
of  sraoKC.  Occtslonally  the  sharp 
barking  of  the  sheOp-dOg  reached  us 
on  the  breeze,  and  now  aud  then  the 
shrill  bleatirtg  of  the  stray  sheep,  ‘  as 
it  sought  the  flock  fVom  which  it  had 
been  separated.  The  echo  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  fine,  and  the  blast  of  a 
small  bugle,  whidb'Mi^  Edward  Owen 
sounded,  had  a  most  beautiful  efiect, 
as  it  reverberated  from  point  to  point, 
and  died  away  in  the  distance^  It 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark^  that 
we  saw,  as  we  Were  descending,  two 
goats,  high  and  ‘  hardly  discernible 
among  the  bro.wn  bailing  crags 
above  us.  These  were  the  only  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  kind  1  ever  saw  in 
a  wild  state  in  Wales ;  and 'I  am  in¬ 
formed,  that  there  are  generally  two 
or  three  to  be  found  among  the  almost 
inaccessible  cliffk  of  the  *Fox*8  Path* 
Having  descended  the  pass,  we 
gained  something  like  level  ground, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  we 
had  just  been  traversing,  and  we  ex¬ 
perienced  the  comfort  of  a  tolerably 
smooth  road  for  the  remainder  of  our 
journey.  About  half-way  between 
Garthynghared  and  the  foot'  of  the 
mountain,  an  elderly  peasant,  whom 
we  saw  at  work  in  a  field  by  *  the 
road-side,  after  the  usual  salutation, 
invited  us  to  his  cottage,  close  by,  to 
refresh  and  rest  ourselves.  Although 
he  spoke  in  a  language  with  which 
I  am  not  very  familiar,  yet  there  was 
an  eager  earnestness  in  his  .manner, 
which  evinced  the  undisguised  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  intentions,  and  we 
not  decline  an  invitation  so  naive, 
yet  so  cordial!  So  the  ladies,  with 
their  conductor^  having  pre^ously 
joined  us,  eight  in  number,  we  en'^ 
tered  the  good  man's  hut.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  disturbed  the  repose  of  tWo 
very  large  pigs,  who.  retired  from 
the  narrow  passage  which  ^  led  into 
the  interior  of  the  building^  tvith  au¬ 
dible  tokens  of  ai^leasUro  at  the  in¬ 
trusion  ;  but  we  were  moist  heartHy 
welcomed  by  avel^  deeehUlodKing 
old  woman,  our  host's  wife, 

*  — pia  Bauds  anus,  parilique  .oetate 
Philemon,* 


who  hastened  to  set  before  us  such 
sinmle  fare  as  the  cottage  contained  ; 
and  ^  table  was  quickly  spread  witli 
oat-cakes  and  milk,  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  and  succan**  It  is  pleasing 
to  Vecord  these  unassuming  traits  of 
hospitality  and  simple  courtesy.  In¬ 
deed,  among  the  secluded  hills  of 
Wales,  as  in  every  other  retired  pas¬ 
toral  district,  the  peasantry  always 
evince  a  readiness  to  ofier  the  travel¬ 
ler  such  refreshment  as  their  hum¬ 
ble  situation  afibrds,  and  they  seek 
no  other  recom^nce  save  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  tneir  simple  and  ho¬ 
nest  hearts.  To  those  who  live,  as 
1  do,  among  the  turmoil  of  a  popu¬ 
lous  city,  where  society  is  necessarily 
founded  on  an  artificial  basis,  and 
where  all  the  circumspection  of  self- 
interest  is  exercised  in  the  reciprocal 
returns  of  compliment  and  kindness, 
these  little  acts  of  courtesy  and  pure 
good-will  are  doubly  gratifying,  and 
deeply  impress  the  minds  of  those 
upon  whom  they  are  exercised  with 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
admiration.  It  will  be  long  ere  1 
forget  this  mountain-peasant's  cour¬ 
tesy,  courtesy  so  unaffected  and  sin¬ 
cere,  and  ofiered  with  so  much  un¬ 
sophisticated  good-will,  alacrity,  and 
earnestness.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  we  all  left  the  cottage  highly 
delighted,  and  no  one  more  so  than 
the  writer  of  these  recoUeetions. 

**  We  reached  Garthynghared  at 
six.  U  the  evening,  and  our  fatigue 
may  be  partly  estimated,  when  it  is 
known  that  we  were  absent  abqpt 
nine  hours,  two-thirds  of  which  time, 
allowing  three  hours  for  our  stay  on 
tbomountaini  and  one  sojourning  at 
the  cottage,  were  spent  in  walking ; 
besides,  the  paths  we  traversed  wene 
far  from  smooth ; — but  the  capital 
•  Cwrw  of  our  host,  and  a  supper 
which  would  have  done  predit  to  Dc 
Kitchener  himself,  soon  reinstated  us 
all  in  our  usual  vigour ;  and  .  we  aU 
rose  with  the  laik  on  the  follow^ 
morniogrfpc  the  purpose  of.  vimtuig 
some  of  the  other  remarkable  scenes 
in  this  romantic  and  beautiful  eoun- 
t^y.'*'  . 


•  A  kind  of  very  small  beer  usually  drank  by  the  common  people  in  Wales,  and 
not  Tery  unlike  cyder  in  flavour.  ♦  a  v 
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Thx  fattsX  IcATCt  begin  ta  feU^ 

The  foreec  ilowen  are  fhded  ally 
And  through  itf  waring  bongha  we  hear 
.The  iighs  of  the  departing  year.  ^ 

No  more  withitt  its  shdtering  breast 
The  ktinter  lays  him  down  to  rest. 

And  of  the  chase,  at  noontide,  dreams 
Aliiig  ite  still  and  twilight  streams. 

Nh  asom  Ms  hennlt-haunts  among 
The  maria  wakes  her  fltAil  mng, 

Bafe  Imlknr  Masts,  and  rushing  showers, 
Soand  sadly  thioagh  its  fading  bowers, 
And  aa  the  wild  a^  stormy  gale  >  ' ^ 

Unearthly  vokes  seem  to  sc^ ! 


With  ^mr,  and  lash,  and  foamy  rain, 

'a  trmrdler  skirts  its  drear  donudn ; 

A  moment  breathes  his  panting  steed, 
And  seems  as  doubting  to  proceed, 

Poe  near  a  Bar(m*!B  hall  erase, 

TIaa  ollbr*d  shelter  and  repose ; 

And  in  the  dim  and  donbM  U^t, 

The  pine  was  nodding  to  the  n^t. 

The  die  ie  cett»i^the  lash  retouiKis^  ' 
The  oourso:  through  the  desert  bounds  ; 
Another  glimpse,  and  all  is  glooau.M 
The  fbrest  hides  him  in  its  womb ; 

A  while  upon  the  gathering  blast 
The  thunders  of  his  tread  are  cast  t 
Now  Cunts  Into  an  echo*s  tone—* 

A  whisper  now-^and  all  Is  gone ! 


Oh  I  speed  diee,  ibr  thy  way  is  fkr, 

And  not  a  soliti^  star 
Shall  twinkle  through  the  sombre  Woods, 
YV>  cheer  the  pathiesB  soUtudes  a 
That  stretch  between  thee  and  thy  home, 
Where  ghastly  speetiet  nightly  roaim.^ 
When  yeUh^wolm  have  left  tliolr  lahi^ 
And  mtuder  o'er  the  deeett  glarsA 
Oh  I  speed  thee  cn  thy  dreiry  flight  t 
The  wilds  ones  past,  thy  cottege  Ught 


Shan  rise  to  guide  thy  darkling  wi^^ 
The  house-dog  hail  tto  with  big  b^  ; 
B'en  now,  to  cheer  thy  late  return. 

The  evening  fire  begina  to  bum; 

Thy  listening  mate  now  deems  die  beat 
Of  her  own  heart  thy  coming  ibec,  ^ 

And  ftels  the  teuTidrop  in  her  eye. 


Ow*-on  he  thnndws  Ihr  and  fhst. 

The  tress  like  gianiB  reeling  past ; 
AwegMrarBy«-4»  eocn  shall  gsAn, 

Onm  more,  the  wida  and  woodkis  plain ! 


Ah,  BO  U^il  kBgthens  far  and  wide, 
The  wfldenwss  on  every  side : 

His  path  Is  lost,  aid  o'er  the  night 
The  tempest  leveU  in  its  m%ht, 

And  roars  amidst  the  ghostly  gjkxxn, 

As  if  its  voice  would  wake  the  tomb  , 
With  whirlwind,  thumier.clap,  and  speat, 
That  sounda  like  thousand  rushing  feet; 
Anchas  the  torrents  downward  dash, 
The  trees  reply  with  groan  and  crash ; 
Hie  startled  steed,  in  Ihem  of  fear, 
Plies  Csster  on  his  Cur  career ; 

The  sod  in  showen  behind  cast, 

As,  pbantomdike,  he  nuhes  pest ! 

a  '  fii 

But  reeking  with  Us  fearftd  race, 

At  last  he  slackens  in  Us  paee, 

And  Scarce  his  weary  limbs  can  trail, 
That  uraver  in  the  wintry  gale. 

When,  bleat  as  beacon-beam  may  be 
To  them  who  roam  the  roaring  sea, 
The  pale,  benijglited  Traveler  sees 
A  lone  light  gUmfiaering  through  the 
ttect,-i- 

Whece  now  the  wished-for  place  of  rest 
Beoeivec  its  weary,  wandering  guest ; 
And  ho- ■his  perils  all  ftngot— 

Shall  bike  the  woodman's  lowly  cot 


.Twas  midnight— atill  that  beacon  nail'il 
A  pale  light  o'er  a  pathless  wild  | 
Another  wanderer  hail’d  its  ray, 

A  pilgrim  who  had  lost  his  way ; 

When  on  the  gust  that  rose  and  fell— 
Like  wailing  harp  in  fitftd  swell— 

A  long,  loud  shriek,  which  seem'd  the 

^  yet  a  parting  Spirit  past, 

Dark  hint  of  midn^t  ttiotder  gave, 
And  oame  in  time  the  wretch  to  ttve,  \ 
And  soire  Um  ftom  the  robber's  dsn, 
The  snare  of  rfight-bewfideted  men ! 

Tk  mom— hut  ftom  yon  lonely  cot, 
Where  Ibavdke  enter'd,  comas  be  not ; 
He  wakes  not  with  the  waning  night, 
He  wakes  not  with  the  eye  of  Ught ; 
TThe  sunbeam  iperls  upon  the 
But  Slumber  heeds  not  momii^s  esU- 
,Tis  noon— methinks  be  lingeis  late ; 

He  comes  not  yet  ftom  that  low  gste  f— • 
He  never  came— no  search  avails; 

Hk  fdHkI'  teQs  no  secret  tales ; 

No  truces  kft— his  ftte  unfold. 

Save  what  tlRr  pasring  Pligeim  tok  • 


I 
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No.  1. 


CatUe,  mid  Cafut  de  Lkn, 


sing  to  find  ooraelves,  bv  some  iiigb 
exwiu  or  chivalrous  character,  iu 


It  is  the  ttioral  Which  gives  l]^n^  and  physical  world,  the  nuwt  deligh^ 
and  interest  to  tl\e  Material  worl(|.  ful,  perhaps,  are  those  which,  amw 
The  most  lovely;or  t|ie  most  suhlih^  the  scenery  of  remote  countriai^ 
views  of  mere  externid^nature  adbr^  expectedly  recal  the  remembrance  of 
not  that  intellectual  ourown  ^tant  home.  Hpw  plea* 

cite  not  those  sco^I-sthrrtng  <emptibns,  sing  to  dnd  ourselves,  bv  some  high 
which  humhlerVhpd  mote  commoii  exj^it,  or  chivalrous  cnaracter,  iu 
scenes  awaken  ^  the  cultivated  our  uatioiud  annals,  suddenly  intro* 
mind,  when  th^  are  associated  with  duced  as  denizens,  where  we  bad 
the  memory  the  good,  the.  brave,  hitherto  believed  ouisdves  strangeis ! 
the  wise.  *  Italian  Itmdscape  thus  — to  discover  that  men,  differing  ip 
acquires  its  peculiar  dianns ;  not  language,  in  religion,  in  all  mat 
because  its  features  excel  in  harmo*  forms  community  of  sentiment,,  cbe- 
nious  combinations  (ff  magidficence  rish  yet  some  mutual  sympathy  whic^ 
or  of  loveliness,  but  because  eve^  disposes  us  to  claim  with  them  # 


spot  is  rich  in  the  noblest  associa¬ 
tions, -*«very  ohjoct  cidls  forth  recoU 
lections 

. —di  mirabil  cose 

Fatte  ne  raimi,  e  ne  ie  Mere  muss. 

Hence,  though  Ameriosn  scenery 
abounds  in  a  greater  variety  of  the 


deeper  relationshi]^ — to  commute  |he 
mere  charities  of  humanity  into 
something  resemldipg  fellowship  and 
brotherhood!  Siich,,  at  leaat,  were 
the  feelii^  produced  iu  my  mind  by 
the  knowiklge  oommunicated  on  the 
spot,  that  the  prison,  and  the  memo* 


aoounds  m  a  greater  variety  ot  tne  T!';.*'*  v  '  7 

grand  and  the  oeauriful  Aan  is  pre-  ®**y 

sented  in  the  imafirerv  of  the  old  con-  pressed,  w^le  I  h^ 


sented  in  the  imagery  of  the  old  con-  ^ 
tinent,  the  traveller,  amid  the  form¬ 
er,  is  sensible  of  a  mental  solitude : 
~he  feels  a  sad  destitution  of  moral 
interest ;  and,  surrounded  by  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  inanimate  creatioQ,  sighs  for 
the  ennobling  or  endearing  r^ations 
of  human  action  and  of  human  feel¬ 
ing  ;  both  of  whiob,  in  regions  un¬ 
known  to  the  muse  either  c£  history 
or  of  fiction,  here  desertliim.  Where 
Nature  thus  hdda  oommuniou  with 
the  mkid  of  man,'  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  eensee,  the  is  depri¬ 
ved  of  her  most  ^werful,  most 
grateM  intuence. 

Look  then  aheoad  through  Natare,  to  the 
rap^ 

Of  ptanew,  siiins,  and  edamantioe  tpberei,  ^ 
Whediflg  unWiaken  through  the  void  * 
immense,  — 

And  speak,  O  capacioos 


With  half  that  kindUng'mqj^sty  d^tc 
Thy  strong  conceptloD,i-eawben  Brutoa 
rose  • 

Betolgaat  from  the  stroke  of  Caeaar*s  frite, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ? 


deemed  our  nationalities  disregarded, 
or  confined  to  my  solitary  bos^,  on 
the.  shores  of  the  Danube. 

Richard  having  concluded  an  ho¬ 
nourable  truce  with  Saladin,  the  Sa¬ 
racen  leader,  was  desirous,  duyi& 
the  interval,  of  returning  to  Ei^Iana. 
Anxious  to  avoid  tlie  dominions  of 
his  hostile  riv^,  Phdip  pf  France, 
he  resolved  to  pau,  thmua^ .Xtily  ; 
but  the  ship  in  which  hn>naa  sailsd 
from  Falcitine  having.  bceP;dl9reckcd 
near  Aqu^a, .  he  im  jubaaaaenitly 
obliged,  by  the  puraqit  of  thnwrer* 
nor  of  ltlria,i  wha  liadv  cawseivrd 
suspicuma^of  his  innk^  |p  Siht  tilb 
route  by  Vienna.  HeM^shoni^  bk 
the  habUed  a  pilgrlmi  thd  liberal  eaS* 
pendUmn  ef  the  dligidadd 
oetrayed  hit  quaK^.  Bdh||  thfrs 
discovered  by  Leopold^  Duke  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  whom  an  iniul|  reemved  from 
the  haughty,  but  imnmifd 
who  WQUhd  no4  overioot  oqw^^ 
or  dldionourable  prciceedit^,  though 
protected  by  high  birth,  had  render¬ 
ed  lus  enemy,  the  magnanimous 


Anna  ma  crowd  or  pamoca  r  ed  nia  enemy,  we  magnammous 

Of  all  these  assoriations,  which  prinoe  wu  detoined  in  capttvity  four- 
thna  oonatitute,  thus  create  a  deep-  teen  months.  Reiqpecting  the  place  of 
felt  intelligence  between  the  mow  bis  imprimnineot  hista7  is  silent, 
VQL.  XIV.  4  Q 
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merely  stating  that  he  was  confinetl 
in  a  fortress  in  the  heart  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Tradition,  however,  has  not 
only  handed  down  the  memory,  but 
retained  the  scene  of  the  event; 
while  that  veneration  for  antiquity, 
in  every  thing  involving  the  pnde  of 
ancestry,  which  so  eminently  'dis« 
iingtiishes  the  nobles  of  Germany, 
has  preaerved  the  identical  apart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  very  same  state  as 
when  Coeur  de  Lion  was  its  inmate. 
Griffenstein  Castle,  where  our  heroic 
monarch  was  thus  disgracefully  im¬ 
prisoned,  is  not  above  fifteen  miles 
from  Vienna;  yet  few  Englishmen 
appear  to  visit  the  place,  or  to  be 
aware  of  the  interesting  transactions 
which  occurred  within  its  walls. 

In  various  wanderings  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  1  have  never 
been  what  Evelyn  quaintly  terms  **  a 
counter  of  steeples,** — one  who  ap¬ 
pears  painfully  solicitous  to  avoid 
going  home  without  having  seen 
what  every  one  has,  and  every  one 
may  see,  and  yet  be  little  the  wiser, 
and  none  the  better.  To  such  fot/r- 
isU  the  greatest  morti6cation  in  the 
world  is  to  be  told,  that  in  such  a 
place  they  have  passed  over  such  or 
such  a  church,  monastery,  palace,  or 
icture ;  or  to  be  found  wrong  in  a 
ispute  whether  the  dial-plate  of 
such  a  clock  is  square  or  round.  In 
opposition  to  these  ideas  of  travelling, 
it  nas  rather  been  my  object  to  ex¬ 
plore  those  scenes  which  elevate  the 
mind  by  the  sublimities  of  Nature, 
which  illustrate  the  facts  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  and  revive  the  descriptions  of 
the  poet.  I  have  loved  to  linger 
amid  solitudes,  **  where  not  a  moun¬ 
tain  lifts  its  head  unsung,*'  though 
hitherto  unmarked  in  any  tourist's 
guide,"  or  traveller's  vademecum." 
1  have  delighted  to  trace,  in  dme- 
dnted  ruins,  the  refinement  of  ages 
long  since  passed  away,  and  to  wan¬ 
der  throu^  the  silent  but  revered 
abodes  of 

——the  renowned 

For  vmloor,  virtue,  science,  all  we  love. 
And  all  we  praise. 

Sudi  being  my  travelling  predilec¬ 


tions,  it  may  readily  be  imagined, 
that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
late  residence  in  Vienna  was  eagerly 
embraced  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  spot  thus  intimately  connecteil 
with  the  memory  of  a  prince,  who, 
in  a  warlike  and  romantic  age,  was 
the  first  of  warriors,  and  not  the  last 
of  poets,  who  filled  Asia  with  the 
fame  of  his  personal  prowess,  and 
with  the  gallant  achievements  of  his 
countrymen.  Accordingly,  though  I 
had  not  yet  ascended  the  spire  of  St. 
Stephen's,  nor  visited  the  ‘'Royal 
Gardens,"  nor  seen  the  “  Emperor,” 
I  had  ordered  my  kalesche  an  hour 
after  day-break,  on  the  third  morn¬ 
ing  from  my  arrival.  I  was  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  drive  from  tlie  door  of  tlie 
hotel,  without  being  aware  that  no 
intimation  had  previously  been  given 
as  to  the  intended  route.  Routed 
from  a  reverie,  by  the  postilion  de¬ 
manding  of  my  German  servant  be¬ 
hind,  “Wo  gehen  sie  hin  ?"  (Where 
we  were  to  go?)  “  Nach  Griffen- 
stein,"  1  hastily  replied,  for  the  first 
time  perceiving  the  omission  in  giv¬ 
ing  orders.  “  Ja,  mein  heir,"  an¬ 
swered  the  postilion,  adding  in  an 
inquiring  tone,  but  evidently  desi¬ 
rous  of  shewing  his  own  lewning 
rather  than  wishing  information  as 
to  his  office,  “  das  ^holoss  des 
wenhertzen  Konigs  von  Engelland*;” 
a  circumstance  which  gave  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  remarking  how  very  ge¬ 
nerally  tne  traditionary  lore  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  castle  must  be  diffused. 
Starting  at  length,  we  rapidly  tra¬ 
versed  the  lofty,  narrow,  and  still 
silent  streets  of  Leopolds^t,  for  so 
the  old  part  of  Vienna  is  called, — 
passed  under  the  gloomy  gate  where, 
in  the  enormous  thickness  of  tl»c 
wall,  the  pacing  centinel  was  just 
discovered  by  the  occasional  glance 
of  his  arms  in  the  morning  ray,— 
crossed  the  broad  ditch,  in  many 
places  stiU  half  fiUed  up  with  rums 

of  bastions,  destroyed  by  the  Frenw 
in  1809,— and  clearing  the  suburbs, 

gained  at  last  the  open  country  T. 

The  beautiful  and  sequester^ 
road  which  wc  now  pursued,  wind¬ 
ing  up  the  course  of  the  stream,  along 


•  /Tbe  Castle  of  Lion-heart,  King  of  England. 

"f  Vienna  is  completely  encircled  by  hs  suburbs,  between  which  and 
is  an  open  apace  not  allowed  to  be  built  on,  which  is  finely  laid  oot  in  public  wsm  » 
imd  planted  with  tvM 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  the 
direct  and  only  approach  to  Griffen- 
stein.  Six  hundr^  years  aro,  Rich¬ 
ard  must  have  followed  Uie  same 
route, — the  same  natural  objects 
must  have  met  his  gaze  and  excited 
his  admiration ;  if,  indeed,  we  can 
imagine  the  mind  of  a  captive  to  be 
alive  to  any  other  feeling  than  a 
sense  of  his  own  misfortunes !  But 
during  this  lapse  of  time,  what 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  things !  And  yet  even  in 
this  respect,  compared  with  the  im¬ 
provement  which  has  obtained  in  his 
native  kingdom,  Richard  might  easily 
recognise,  in  the  present,  the  Austria 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

For  the  first  three  miles  after 
leaving  Vienna,  the  road  traverses  a 
populous  and  fertile  plain,  but  as  we 
advance,  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  the  landscape  becomes  more 
imi^ing,  and  presents  bolder,  more 
varied,  and  highly  picturesque  views. 
The  open  and  somewhat  monotonous 
champaign  is  succeeded  by  gently- 
swelling  or  abruptly-towering  hills, 
sometimes  approaching  so  close  to 
the  precipitous  bank  of  the  deep  and 
broad  stream  which  flows  beneath, 
as  scarcely  to  admit  a  passage.  Now 
rec^ng  to  a  distance,  we  behold, 
encircl^  in  their  green  recesses, 
small  cultivated  spaces,  surrounding 
a  few  white-wall^  cottages,  or  the 
grey  towers  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
rising  in  fine  contrast  above  the  em- 
Iwwering  foliage.  Every  elevation 
is  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and 
every  abrupt  turning  of  the  path,  as 
it  winds  round  each  advancing  base, 
discloses  new,  and,  as  the  traveller 
deems,  lovelier  prospects,  or  more 
romantic  combinations.  Over  this 
ever-varying  scenery  on  the  left,  the 
Danube,  pouring  its  mass  of  living 
waters  on  the  ri^t,  difiiises  a  species 
of  animated  charm,  adding  ideas  of 
power  and  of  roagniflcence,  and 
uniting  the  sublime  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  Such,  in  a  high  degree,  are  the 
effects,  when,  having  accomplished 
about  half  the  distance,  the  river 
which,  at  Vienna,  is  separated  by 
intervening  islands  into  diflerent 
channels,  is  henceforth  beheld  flow¬ 
ing  onwards  in  undivided  majesty. 
Amid  the  current,  and  far  from  either 
shore,  as  if  beyond  **  humanity’s 
reach,**  are,  at  intervals,  to  be  seen 


two  or  three  solitary  beings  on  a 
raft,  employed  in  floating  down 
wood,  and  other  commodities,  from 
the  more  remote  districts  to  the 
capital.  But  though  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  destination,  and 
aware  of  their  security,  we  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  their  appa¬ 
rently  forlorn  and  perilous  situation, 
gliding  silently,  but  swiftly  along, 
and,  to  the  distant  eye,  scarcely  se¬ 
parated  from  the  whelming  element ; 
while  themselves  and  their  little  huts 
seem  every  moment  liable  to  be  swept 
away.  Their  appearance  lends  a  pe<* 
culiar  interest,  and  gives  a  distinc¬ 
tive  character  to  the  scene.  The 
solitary  traveller,  while  he  gases, 
reverts  to  his  own  isolated  state,  and 
he  sighs  at  the  reflection,  that  such 
is  his  separation  from  the  sympathies 
of  the  heart,  in  a  foreign  land,  where 

None  that  with  kindred  consciousness 
endow'd. 

If  lie  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the 
less.” 

Such,  also,  to  him  appears  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  friendless  adventurer  in 
the  voyage  of  life,  who,  unprotected 
and  alone,  has  to  combat  irith  its 
perils. 

Through  scenery  such  as  now  de¬ 
scribed,  we  continue  to  advance, 
while  the  road,  being  considerably 
elevated,  enables  the  eye  to  ran^ 
over  the  varied  and  extensive  plain 
which  terminates  the  prospect  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  nver.  At 
length  the  object  of  the  excursion  is 
in  view, — Gnffenstein  Castle  is  per¬ 
ceived,  its  square  tower  and  pointed 
roofs  crowning  the  woody  brow  of  a 
commanding  eminence,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  very  rou^n  of 
the  river.  The  elevation  retiring  in 
front  wiUi  a  circular  sweep,  leaves 
an  open  space  for  a  line  of  cottages, 
whiem  irregularly  mark  its  base  ;  and 
among  these  is  the  rustic  but  not  on- 
comfortable  inn,  whose  wooden  balco¬ 
ny  almost  overhangs  the  wave  which 
toils  below.  Here  we  alight ;  and 
the  traveller  will  find,  after  survey¬ 
ing  the  romantic  environs,  that  there 
are  many  worse  things  in  this  world 
than  a  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  Re- 
nish,  in  the  balcony  of  the  little  inn 
at  Oriflenstein. 

The  castle  is  attained  by  a  wind¬ 
ing  path,  overcanopied  with  the 
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birch,  the  ash,  and  the  holm  oak, 
which  suddenly  emerges  on  an  open, 
smooth  platform  of  green  sward, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  an¬ 
tique  building.  On  gaining  this  ele¬ 
vated  station,  the  first  burst  of  the 
prospect,  which  now  lies  extended 
beneath,  is  truly  grand  and  imposing." 
In  front  the  eye  traverses  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Danube,  and  beyond, 
vision  is  lost  in  a  plain  of  intermin¬ 
able  extent,  and  of  the  richest  variety 
in  sylvan  and  cultivated  surface; 
while,  at  some  distance  above,  the 
river  is  seen  to  divide  into  numer¬ 
ous  branches,  forming  islets  of  the 
liveliest  verdure,  and  finally  disap¬ 
pearing  like  threads  of  silver  in  the 
remote  obscurity  of  the  unbroken 
horizon.  Downwards,  the  view  em¬ 
braces  the  scenes  already  admired; 
behind,  mountains  rise,  woods  wave, 
and  dales  subside,  with  intervening 
glades  and  vistas,  opened  by  Nature’s 
own  hand,  and  soothing  the  mind 
with  images  of  beauty  and  repose. 

The  romantic  structure,  and  sin¬ 
gular  site,  next  claim  our  attention, 
now  beginning  to  disclose  their  at¬ 
tractions.  The  castle  is  small,  oc¬ 
cupying  a  rocky  and  almost  insulated 
platform,  precipitous  on  three  sides, 
but  join^  by  a  broad  ridge  on  the 
other,  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  which 
it  forms  a  portion.  The  ground- 
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decay.  Time  has,  indeed,  marked 
with  many  a  varied  tint  the  massy 
Keep  and  antique  battlements,  but, 
as  yet,  both  are  unrifted  by  the  flash  | 
and  unshattered  by  the  storm.  The 
labours  of  man  seem  here  destined 
to  outlive  many  successive  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature.  In  the  lapse  of  cen¬ 
turies,  many  a  series  of  sylvan  births 
must  have  flourished  and  decayed ; 
yet,  to  judge  from  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  many  successors  to 
the  young  wood,  which  at  present 
only  surrounds  the  castle,  must,  in 
turn,  yield  to  the'eflfects  of  age,  be¬ 
fore  the  grey  walls  which  now  sur¬ 
mount  the  vigorous  shade  have  bow¬ 
ed  beneath  the  silent  flight  of  years ! 
Shading  one  angle  of  the  Keep,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  distance,  is  still 
to  be  seen  a  half-blighted,  moss- 
grown  oak,  the  lingering  remain  of 
a  race  long  extinct,  rearing  its  fan¬ 
tastic  and  writhed  branches  through 
the  summer,  and  v.  aving,  with  me¬ 
lancholy  sound,  its  thin  and  scatter¬ 
ed  foliage.  These  hardy  and  long- 
lived  tenants  of  the  soil  cannot  be 
regarded  as  even  the  nurslings  of 
those  whose  gnarled  boughs  over¬ 
hung  the  royal  captive,  as  be  entered 
within  the  very  door-way  which  now 
admits  us. 

A  green  knoll  beneath  the  most 
aged  and  nearest  of  these  trees,  and 
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being  the  point  nearest  the  connect¬ 
ing  ridge,  which  is  formed  by  a 
square  tower  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  and  about  thirty  in  flank.  The 
two  sides  nearest  tne  Danube  are 
occupied  by  lofty  narrow  buildings, 
while  the  tnird  is  marked  only  by  a 
strong  and  lofty  wall,  joining  the 
Keep  with  the  other  erections.  The 
architecture  is  rude,  but  very  strong ; 
the  only  attempt  at  elegance  being 
display^  in  the  fretwork  of  an  old 
window,  which  admits  light  into  a 
small  (jlothic  chapel.  Throughout 
their  whole  extent  the  walls  follow 
the  inequalities  of  the  rocky  surface, 
and  the  red  granite  on  which  they 
rest  shooting  upwards  its  spiry  masses 
to  a  great  distance  in  their  height, 
seem  to  incorporate  the  masonry  with 
the  living  stone.  An  air  of  venera¬ 
ble  anUquity  surrounds  the  place, 
but,  with  every  interesting  appear- 
«ice  of  great  age,  we  do  not  disraver 
its  mote  fluent  'accompaniment— 


apartment  in  which  Richard  was  de¬ 
tained,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the 
seat  of  the  minstrel  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  place  of  his  confine¬ 
ment.  The  incident,  indeed,  is  dis¬ 
credited  by  history,  but  is  dear  to 
feeling ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
those  impressions,  which  the  scene  is 
calculated  so  powerfully  to  awaken, 
we  love  to  listen  to  the  long-cherish¬ 
ed  memorials  of  romantic  tradition, 
in  preference  to  the  colder  and  more 
sceptical  relation  of  the  historic* 
We  delight,  therefore,  in  believing 
that  we  are  seated  on  the 
bank  where  a  minstrel  once  reclined ; 
imagination  even  carries  us  back  to 
long  past  days  of  poetry,  and  low, 
and  Rivalry ;  in  fancy  we  view  the 
troubadour  advance, — we  gaze  on  nis 
noble  air  and  warlike  form,  adapted 
alike  to  excel. 

In  tented  field,  or  lady’s  bower,  ^ 
In  the  hall’s  joy,  and  danger’s  hour. 
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I  Soft !  he  assumes  his  harp, — the  fire 
of  genius  and  of  rapt  enthusiasm 
beams  from  his  eyes, — he  strikes  its 
chords, — 'tis  an  unusual  strain, — but 
^  hark !  responsive  sounds  breathe 
from  that  nigh  and  grated  window, 
far  above,  within  the  lofty  Keep, — 
the  minstrel  starts, — he  knows  the 
unseen  author  of  these  notes,  and 
gladly,  but  silently,  hails  the  hand  of 
England’s  King. 

What  a  singular  picture  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  manners  and  pursuits 
of  these  troubadours !  and  what  a 
delightful  pause  from  the  disorders, 
the  calamities,  and  the  crime  of  the 
period,  does  not  their  history  afford  ! 
as  if  by  one  of  those  charming  epi¬ 
sodes  which  abound  in  the  older 
Epic  poets,  the  mind  is  refreshed, 
and  the  spirit  soothed,  amid  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  bloodshed,  by  some  happy 
and  unforeseen  event,  introducing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  most  touching  tran¬ 
quillity,  innocence,  and  happiness. 
How  gratifying,  also,  it  must  be  to 
that  high  and  noble  pride,  which  the 
consciousness  of  talents  inspires,  to 
view,  amid  ignorance,  fierceness, 
and  barbarity,  a  class  of  men  re¬ 
vered  for  refined  and  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments,  and  by  these  alone  ex¬ 
ercising  a  commanding  influence 
over  their  haughty  compeers,  denied 
to  power,  or  wealth,  or  rank  !  What 
a  glorious  superiority  is  that  of  in¬ 
tellectual  eminence, — to  be  distin- 
I  guished  in  that  which  constitutes 
the  divinity  of  our  nature !  Kings 
I  and  potentates  of  the  earth  may  die, 
and  the  world  inquires  not  after 
them ;  but  when  a  man  of  genius 
I  departs,  idl  seem  to  mourn  the  loss 
I  of  a  friend — a  brother.  Humanity 
then  deplores  the  fall  of  an  ornament 
,  which  shed  lustre  on  its  weakness. 
Alas!  even  now,  how  strikingly  is 
this  melancholy  truth  illustrated  I— - 
while  1  write,  it  is  within  this  hour 
announced,  in  my  secluded  retire¬ 
ment,  that  Byron  is  no  more! 
And  may  we  not  boldly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  put  the  question— Breathes 
there  now  in  Europe  the  man  whose 
death  would  make  a  deeper — a  more 
universal  impression  ?  Not  only  the 
genei^,  but  the  solitary  respond  of 
each  individual’s  bosom,  we  believe, 
will  answer.  No ! — Byron !  farewell ! 
Thy  spirit  bears  back  to  those  man¬ 
sions  whither  it  has  willed  iU  flight. 


the  noblest  portion  of  inspiration 
granted  to  our  age.  Oh  !  had  tlie 
productions  of  thy  genius  breathed 
more  freshly  of  that  hallowed  source 
whence  all  talent  is  derived,  how 
had  we  been  proud  of  having  lived 
with  thee,  and  how  had  future  tiroes 
revered  thy  memory  !  Oh  !  how  had 
religion  triumphed  in  thy  faith, 
and  truths  divine  come  recommended 
from  thy  pen  !  But  peace  be  to  thy 
departed  shade  ! — may  thy  errors  be 
pardoned — thy  wanderings  forgiven : 
for  thine  were  errors  and  wanderings 
of  the  head — not  of  the  heart ! 

Let  us  now  examine  the  interior 
of  this  ancient  and  interesting  edifice. 
In  an  angle  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  tower  is  a  low,  broad  door- way, 
admitting  into  a  small  outer-court, 
or  rather  open  passage,  leading  by  a 
slight  ascent  to  the  principal  entrance. 
We  arc  not  yet  within  the  castle :  this 
court  appears  to  have  been  merely 
intended  for  an  additionaldefence,  by 
keeping  the  assailants  at  a  distance 
from  the  entrance,  and  by  subject¬ 
ing  those  who  approached  to -the 
scrutiny  of  the  inmates.  The  only 
access  to  the  interior  is  now  gained  ; 
but  this  door  of  massy  oak,  thickly 
studded  with  large  iron  nails,  will  it 
yield  admittance  ?  and  these  narrow 
Ioop«>holes,  the  only  apertures  in  the 
threatening  wall,  do  they  still  pour 
the  arrowy  sleet  of  the  Imw,  or  the 
arbalist?  1  shall  venture,  however, 
to  apply  to  its  proper  use  this  pon¬ 
derous  and  rusty  knocker.  Hark  I 
how  its  harsh  echoes  ring  around, 
and  are  answered  by  the  hoarse 
screaming  of  the  raven,  whose  re¬ 
pose  they  have  disturbed  !  An  aged 
seneschal  at  length  appears,  and 
courteously  invites  roe  to  enter.  The 
castle  and  its  dependencies  forming 
part  of  the  domains  of  Prince  Lich- 
enstein,  who  occasionally  sleeps  here 
in  his  hunting  excursions,  the  place 
is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  a  few 
domestics  constantly  reside  within. 
Fortunately,  however,  during  more 
barbarous  periods,  and  afterwards 
with  singularly  go^  taste,  nothing 
has  been  changed  in  the  apartment 
of  Richard,  which  strangers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit ;  and  the  name  of 
Lowenhertz  is  almost  as  well  known 
in  this  part  of  Germany  as  in  £ng<^ 
land  the  appellation  of  Cceur  oe 
Lion. 
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On  entering,  we  perceive  that  rather  beam,  it  from  eight  to  ten 
great  part  of  the  ground-story  is  ex-  inches  on  a  side,  roughly  hewn,  and 
cavated  from  the  solid  rock.  Turn-  fixed  as  closely  as  the  inequalities  of 
ing  a  little  on  the  right,  a  narrow  the  surface  will  thus  permit,  to  the 
gallery  conducts  into  the  interior,  others  below,  so  that  very  small  aper- 
Through  this  passage  Richard  must  tures  are  left,  through  which  the  air 
have  been  led.  We  will  follow  and  a  certain  portion  of  light  have 
the  steps  of  the  captive  monarch  ;  access.  At  each  angle  these  planks 
and  having  first  visited  his  cell,  as  are  rudely  dovetailed  into  each  other, 
l>06se8sing  the  most  interest,  next  and  fastened  together  by  strong  pins 
view  the  other  parts  in  succession,  of  the  same  material.  The  intc^ 


A  gloomy  and  winding  gallery  con-  rior  length  of  this  cage,  or  chest,  is 
ducts  to  a  steep  and  narrow  stair  of  above  six  feet,  the  height  about  three 
oaken  plank,  entering,  in  some  degree,  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  nearly  the 
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into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  At  same.  It  is  fioored  with  similar, 
the  top,  a  small  door- way  on  the  left  or  rather  thicker  beams  than  those 
leads  into  the  open  air,  upon  a  long  which  compose  the  sides  and  top; 
platform  compoUd  also  of  planks  of  entrance  bein^  obtained  by  means  of 
oak,  extending  the  whole  length  of  a  small  door  in  the  side,  about  two 
one  side  of  the  building  to  the  square  and  a  half  feet  square,  which  is  sc- 
tower  at  its  opposite  extremity.  '  At  cured  by  a  haten,  strongly  hinged, 
the  termination,  twelve  or  fourteen  and  bol^  on  the  outside.  This  was 
steps  are  ascended  to  a  second,  but  Richard's  bed ;  and,  according  to  the 
smaller  and  square  platform,  project-  traditions  of  the  place,  the  King  was 
ing  from  the  inner  flank  of  the  tower,  constantly  confined  in  this  cage,  ex- 
and  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  cept  during  three  hours  at  mid-day, 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  court  beneath,  when  be  was  permitted  to  take  exer- 
From  thence  a  strong  and  iron-bound  cise  in  the  more  enlarged  dimensions 
door,  grating  harshly  as  it  turns  on  its  of  his  chamber,  but  never  allowed  to 
massive  hinges,  admits  into  a  cham-  walk  in  the  open  air.  There  may  be 
ber  occupying  the  whole  inner  cir-  some  truth  in  this  account,  for  nis- 
cumference  of  the  Keep.  This  was  tory  informs  us  that  he  was  treated 
Richard's  prison,  and  now  remains  with  great  indignity,  in  order  to  has- 
as  he  left  it.  ten  his  own  impatience  to  be  gone, 

This  apartment  is  about  fourteen  and  render  him  more  willing  to  pay 


tory  informs  us  that  he  was  treated 
with  great  indignity,  in  order  to  has¬ 
ten  his  own  impatience  to  be  gone, 
and  render  him  more  willing  to  pay 


feet  square,  of  gloomy,  but  not  un-'  the  ransom  which  the  mercenary  and 
comfortable  appearance,  being  en-  dishonourable  prince  who  detained 
tirely  free  from  damp,  l^th  by  rea-  him  demanded  as  the  price  of  fre^ 
son  of  its  great  height  from  the  dom.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
ground,  and  the  exceUent  repair  of  chamber  no  indications  remaining 
the  upper  part  of  Uie  tower.  The  that  the  unhappy  captive  suffered 
architecture  is  a  very  barbarous  Go-  the  ignominy  of  fetters,  aslhistorians 
thic,  the  roof,  which  is  elevated  assure  us ;  and,  indeed,  this  mode  of 
about  sixteen  feet,  being  supported  treatment  rendered  these  latter  unne- 
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of  which  there  are  two,  exhibit  an 
arch  neither  pointed  nor  round,  but 
angular  externally^  and  circular  with¬ 
in.  The  floor  is  composed  of  flag¬ 
stones,  resting,  as  seen  from  the 
story  below,  hIm  on  ground  arches ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  trap-door, 
opening  into  the  dungeon  beneath,  a 
distance  of  at  least  forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  only  furniture  in  tin’s 
memorable  cham^  is  in  the  south¬ 
ern  angle,  which  directly  fronts  the 
river,  ai^  where  there  is  no  window. 
Here  still  remains  a  frame  of  oaken 
pla^  closely  united,  and  resembling 
an  immense  chest.  Each  plank#  or 


her  are  large,  with  rudelyhewn 
stone-seats  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  which  is  here  about  nine  or  ten 
feet.  They  command  beautiful  vie^ 
of  the  mountains  behind  the  castle, 
and  of  the  scenery  and  river  below. 
On  thesq  seats  Ricnard  may  have  fre¬ 
quently  sat,  meditating  on  his  forlorn 
state, — the  evils  of  captivity  beign^ 
ened  by  the  beauties  of  nature  ww 
which  his  prison  was  surroundeo* 
Where  the  rude  plaster  still  adheres 
to  the  wall,  the  whole  apace  is 
ed  with  names,  as  is  also 
cage  ;  but  among  these  I  could  haiu- 
ly  discover  one  which  marked  me 
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devotion  of  a  countryman.  In  such  rudeness.  The  last  inmate  of  this 
placeSy  this  is  rather  a  tribute  to  the  “  doleful  region/*  according  to  chro- 
memory  of  the  former  inhabitant,  nicies  of  the  place,  was  the  Abbot  of 
than  a  desire  of  spreading  our  owil  aneighbouringconvent,  whohadirri- 
renown.  Thus,  in  the  cell  of  Jass,  tated  the  lady  of  the  castle,  in  cer- 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Ann  at  Ferrara,  tain  ceremonies  highly  displeasing  to 
and  there  only,  did  I  discover  in  large  her  lord.  Here  the  churchman  re¬ 
characters,  inscribed  with  his  own  mained  in  durance  seven  years,  by 
hand,  the  name  of  Byron.  It  was  a  which,  it  is  said,  the  revellings  of 
tribute  at  which  the  shade  of  Tasso  the  flesh  were  almost  subdued, 
might  rejoice,-— the  me^of  an  equal  In  this  court,  partly  built  into  the 
mind,— of  a  kindred  spirit.  wall,  is  a  block  of  granite,  now  al- 

To  the  apartment  above  the  prison  most  black  with  age,  which  still  ex- 
of  Richard  we  ascend  by  stone  steps  hibits  on  its  upper  part,  on  which  a 
projecting  from  the  wall ;  it  is  very  ull  man  can  lay  hold  with  ease,  the 
tastefully  fitted  up ;  and  from  the  impression  of  the  right  hand  deeply 
wooden  balcony  which  externally  marked.  Here  it  is  stoted  the  feu- 
surrounds  the  tower  upon  which  its  datory  chiefs  of  the  district  swore 
folding  glass-doors  open,  the  most  fealty  to  their  liege-lord,  placing 
delightful  and  extensive  prospects  their  right  hand,  while  the  oath  was 
are  enjoyed.  We  now  descend  by  administered,  on  this  stone ;  hence 
the  same  way  as  we  mounted,  and  the  name  Griffenstein,  that  is, 
perceive  that  the  long  platform  Holdingstone**  Castle, 

which  extends  along  that  side,  which  While  sketching  in  the  beautiful 

has  already  been  described  as  con-  environs  of  the  castle,  I  was  attract- 
sisting  only  of  a  high  wall,  served  a  ed  by  the  singing  of  a  young  pea- 
double  purpose.  Access  was  thus  sant,  in  whose  song  the  name  of 
not  only  afforded  to  tlie  upper  stemes  Lowenhertz  caught  my  ear.  With 
of  the  Keep,  but  support  was  given  some  difficulty,  and  after  many  re- 
to  the  defenders  of  the  place,  the  petitions,  I  was  able  to  note  down 
wall  in  front  rising  in  a  crenelled  the  words,  which  are  a  complaint 
battlement;  while  behind,  to  prevent  supposed  to  be  composed  and  sung 
them  falling  into  the  court  bdow,  is  by  Richard  in  prison.  The  origi- 
a  rude,  but  strong  railing.  The  same  nal,  indeed,  is  attributed  to  that 
mode  of  defence  is  common  in  seve-  monarch,  who  is  known  to  have 
ral  old  castles  in  Germany.  The  excelled  in  poetical  compositions, 
buildings  on  that  side,  which  may  be  and  said  to  have  long  ago  been  trans- 
termed  the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  lated  into  German.  Be  this  as  it 
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On  Palestine's  ensanguin'd  plain 
Once  more  we  rout  the  Moslem  foe ; 
And  DOW,  transported  o'er  the  main. 
Through  England's  blooming  vales  we 

go- 

I  start—.!  sigh— 'tis  but  a  dream, 

A  dream,  alas !  of  empty  joy, 

Whose  brightness  makes  more  gloomy 
seem 

The  ills  which  now  my  thoughts  cm* 
ploy. 

Ye  gales,  that  sweep  around  my  cell. 

And  'mid  the  vernal  foliage  play. 

The  woes  within  ye  cannot  tell. 

Ye  wanton  freely  as  ye  may ! 

Oh,  come  ye  from  my  native  land  ? 

Still  bloom  the  dowers  on  that  lov'd 
shore  ? 

Ye  seem  to  waft  their  odours  bland. 

But  I  their  hues  shall  view  no  more  ! 


Beneath  this  turret-crowned  steep, 
Through  scenes  with  living  beauty 
crown'd. 

Dark  rolls  the  Danube — still  and  deep, 
Free  in  its  course,  and  leaves  me  bound ! 

Blest  stream  !  I  love  to  trace  thy  wave, 
At  least  in  fancy,  through  its  way. 

To  think  what  banks  it  then  may  lave, 
Here  round  what  islets  circling  play  ' 

Pour'd  to  the  main  in  swelling  pride, 
Thy  waters  nothing  then  controls, 

Perhaps  they  mingle  with  the  tide 
Which  round  my  native  kingdom  rolls ! 

And  shall  I  ne'er  my  sceptre  wield. 
Ne'er  clasp  these  limbs  in  shining  steel, 

Ne'er  press  again  the  battle-field. 

Nor  urge  the  steed  with  armed  heel  ? 

Beneath  the  sacred  banner's  shade, 
'Gainst  its  fierce  and  barbarous  foes, 

In  Jesus*  blessed  cause  I've  bled, 

Oh,  then,  my  soul,  on  him  repose ! 
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Tramp,  tramp,  acron  the  land,  they  acudj 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea ; 

**  Hurrah!  hurridi !  we  ride  wiUi  speed: 

You  cannot  ride  wiUi  me  r* 

*  Burgher. 

Last  evening  I  was  sitting  with 
the  table  between  me  and  my  Louisa, 
in  our  little  parlour,  enjoying  our* 
selves  over  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee ; 
(not  Hunt's  breakfast-powder,  coarse 
as  his  own  oratory,  and  which  makes 
the  coffee-pot  smell  like  a  long-used 
tobacco-pipe.)  My  beverage  was  from 
the  genuine  Mocha-berry,  which 
never  fails  to  exhilarate  my  spirits, 
banishing  the  tickling  cough  and 
wheezing  with  which  I  am  some* 
times  troubled :  and  although  it  can* 
not  restore  youth,  it  makes  me  for  a 
time  forget  the  approaches  of  old 
^e.  Louisa  has  the  art  of  making 
it  to  a  nicety,  which  is  seldom  attain* 
ed  in  this  country ;  so  that  I  get 
none  so  palatable  as  that  which  I 
drink  at  home-  This  evening  it  was 
still  better  than  usual;  its  aroma 
was  more  fragrant,  the  cream  was 
richer,  and  the  draught  delicious  as 
nectar.  Methought,  too,  that  Louisa 
smiled  more  sofuv  ^an  common,  the 
dimple  in  her  <meek  seemed  more 
lovely,  and  a  brighter  fire  sparkled  in 
her  eye.  Whether  it  was  the  plea* 
of  my  beverage  which 
made  me  imagine  I^uisa  more  love- 
*7*.oj  if  it  was  her  gentle  smiles 
which  gave  the  coff^  a  richer  zeet,  I 


cannot  determine,  but  I  was  delight¬ 
ed  with  both.  By  way  of  joke,  1 
requested  her  to  solve  this  question. 
With  a  smile,  still  more  pleasant, 
she  replied,  **  Indeed,  my  dear,  it  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  your 
coffee  is  just  as  usual,  and  if  a  sweet¬ 
er  smile  dimples  my  cheek,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  see  you  happy.  But  the 
whole  secret  is  this,  you  came  in  well 
pleased  with  yourself,  and  willing  to 
be  pleased ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  my  love,  we  are  seldom  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  who  is  at  war  witli 
nimself,  soon  gets  out  of  humour  with 
the  world  around  him.  The  bloom 
of  Eden,  and  the  cloudless  skies  of 
Elysium,  wquld  smile  in  ▼ain  on 
him  who  has  not  sunshine  in  his  own 
bosom ;  while  the  wish  to  please,  and 
be  plea^,  seldom  fails  of  producing 
Uie  eflfect." 

Although  there  was  something 
approximating  to  admonition  in 
Louisa's  observation,  it  was  deliver¬ 
ed  with  such  bewitching  sweetn^. 
.and  in  such  gentle  accents,  (she  had 
.carelessly  laid  her  slender 
across  the  back  of  my  hand  while 
speaking,)  that  I  felt  better  pleased 
with  her  than  before.^  “  But  1  h^ 
pardon,  my  dear,**  said  she,  ttili 
smiling ;  **  you  have  listened  to  mti 
and  neglected  your  coffee.**  B  was 
indeed  edder  loan  uaual,  and  I  mv c 
leen  the  time  when,  if  it  ^ 
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presented  to  me  in  that  tepid  state,  I 
would  have  been  ready  to  fling  the 
cup  at  her  head  ;  yet  1  now  thought 
it  delicious  as  before,  which  most 
forcibly  confirmed  what  she  had 
been  so  gently  endeavouring  to  in¬ 
culcate. 

He  whose  sun  of  life  has  crossed 
the  meridian,  who  sees  its  evening 
approaching  with  accelerated  speed, 
who  has  felt  the  influence  of  bad 
health  upon  his  temper,  and  who  has 
been  indebted  to  the  unremitted  at¬ 
tentions  of  a  kind  and  beloved  part¬ 
ner  for  almost  every  comfort  that 
he  has  for  twenty  years  enjoyed,  will 
justly  appreciate  the  calm,  but  de¬ 
lightful  domestic  felicity  which  I 
now  enjoyed.  It  was  the  serene  and 
gentle  sunshine  of  a  fine  autumnal 
day,  equally  distant  from  the  fervid 
and  scorching  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  gloomy,  sunless  shades,  or  howl¬ 
ing  blasts  of  winter. 

When  we  had  finished  our  repast, 
Louisa  inquired  whether  I  was  going 
out  ?  No,  my  love ;  I  think  we  can 
ass  the  evening  agreeably  enough 
ere,'"  said  I.  **  Do  you  wish  to 
write  ?  or  shall  I  fetch  my  knitting?*' 
said  she.  "  Sit  still  just  now  ;  never 
mind  your  knitting !”  and  I  drew 
my  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her's.  She 
continued  to  smile,  and  talk  so  easily 
of  the  past,  contriving  to  call  up 
none  but  pleasing  recollections,  that 
1  almost  fancied  myself  seated  beside 
her  in  the  hawthorn  shade,  in  the 
calm  summer  gloaming,  when  love 
was  young. 

More  than  an  hour  had  passed  in 
this  pleasing  hallucination, — a  waking 
dream,  which  set  the  cares  and 
crosses  of  life  at  defiance,  when 
Mary,  our  youngest  daughter,  came 
in,  leading  her  little  nephew,  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  requesting  1  would  hear 
them  repeat  their  lessons  which  they 
had  to  say  at  school  to-morrow.  Al¬ 
though  I  could  have  spared  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  which  dispelled  the  fine 
illusion  in  which  my  fancy  was 
Wipped,  yet  I  could  not  refuse  the 
rcouest,  so  fondly,  yet  humbly^  made ; 
although  there  was  something  not 
altogether  pleating  in  the  sound, 
when  William  adiuessed  roe  by  the 
appellation  of  "  crandpapa,"  which 
totally  annihilated  the  vision,  that, 
although  gradually  becoming  move 
distant,  still  continued  to  float  before 

▼OL,  xir. 
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me.  Mary's  lesson,  however,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  that  beautiful  picture  of 
Montgomery's,  beginning,  “  There 
is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride," 
which  was  so  much  in  unison  with 
my  feelings,  that  I  sat  listening  with 
delight  and  looking  at  my  Louisa  ; 
with  perhaps  more  than  usual  ten¬ 
derness,  1  saw  a  tear  trembling  in 
her  eye,  but  it  was  a  tear  elicited  by 
the  fineness  of  her  feelings  ;  and  as 
her  eye  met  mine,  her  cheek  glowed 
with  a  richer  suffusion.  I  had  ever 
thought  the  picture  of  domestic  hap¬ 
piness,  which  the  poet  has  here 
sketched,  exquisitely  beautiful,  but 
never  did  it  touch  my  heart  with 
such  intensity  of  delight  as  now; 
and  had  the  amiable  author  seen  the 
expression  of  Louisa's  features  and 
mine,  he  would  have  felt  that  he 
had  not  written  in  vain.  William 
now  repeated  his  lesson,  being  one 
of  Mrs  Barbauld's  hymns.  Both  had 
acquitted  themselves  well ;  and  1 
saw  their  little  hearts  bound  with 
the  approbation  1  expressed.  Now, 
Mary, '  said  I,  **  you  must  sing  me 
a  song."  **  Very  well,  papa  ;  what 
shall  it  be?  But  1  know,"  cried 
she,  looking  archly  at  her  mother 
and  me,  “  it  is  Dr  Percy's '  O  Nancy, 
wilt  thou  go  with  me  ?' "  Exactly 
so,  Mary."  This  was  still  keeping 
up  the  harmony  of  my  feelings  ;  and 
1  was  preparing  again  to  indulge  in 
my  recollections  of  auld  langsyne, 
when  Louisa  was  called  out.  Fancy 
became,  as  it  were,  paralysed  by  her 
absence,  and  1  fell  into  a  sort  of 
hum-drum  state,  which  gave  me 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Mary 
had  sat  down  to  an  arithmetical 
question,  and  William  was  arousing 
himself  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  sixpenny  toy-bcwk.  The  book  from 
whicn  Mary  had  been  reading  lay 
on  the  uble ;  1  took  it  up,  and  look¬ 
ed  over  it  in  a  listless  manner,  care¬ 
lessly  turning  the  leaves,  the  margin 
of  which  I  found  generally  written 
with  the  name  of  some  art,  trade,  or 
profession,  such  as  a  painter,"  **  a 
mason,"  **  a  lawyer."  Upon  inouir- 
ing  w^t  this  meant,  Mary  blushed, 
without  speaking.  O,  grandpa," 

said  little  William,  I'll  tell  you  ; 

that's  their  fortune-book."  **  For¬ 
tune-book  !  Can  you  explain  it, 
William  ?"  “  Yes,  grandpa, — look ; 
put  in  a  pin  there,  between  the 
4  P 
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leaves, — now  read, — what's  that  ?” 
**  A  tailor."  “  Well,  pa,  if  you 
had  been  a  young  lady,  that  would 
have  shewed  that  your  husband  was 
to  be  a  tailor."  Upon  closer  inspec¬ 
tion,  1  soon  discovered  that  consider¬ 
able  art  had  been  exercised  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  characters,  for 
the  most  incongruous  and  dissimilar 
occupations  were  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position  to  each  other ;  for  instance, 
on  one  leaf  1  found  a  colonel,*'  and 
on  the  next  **  a  cobler so  that  they, 
who,  from  long  acquaintance  with 
the  volume,  might  know  where  to 
find  a  prize,  if  they  mistook  by  only 
one  leidf,  instead  of  **  a  Lord  of  Ses¬ 
sion,"  were  sure  to  stumble  upon  **  a 
hangman ;"  while  the  leaf  on  the 
other  side  was  a  blank,  implying, 
that  she  who  landed  there  was  to 
lead  a  life  of  single  blessedness, 
**  wasting  her  sweetness  on  the  de¬ 
sert  air ;"  so  that,  by  endeavouring 
to  avoid  Scylla,  they  ran  foul  of 
Charybdis.  Even  the  infirmities  of 
nature,  the  passions,  virtues,  and 
vices  of  men,  were  all  arranged  with 
the  same  attention  to  effect ;  and  1 
found,  side  by  side,  **  a  blind  beg¬ 
gar"  and  “  a  gouty  bishop,"  “  a  fool" 
and  a  philosopher,**  a  drunkard** 
and  “  a  divine,**  ‘‘  a  coward**  and 

a  hero.** 

1  was  much  amused  with  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  divination,  which  was  a  no¬ 
velty  to  me,  and  appeared  at  least  as 
rational  as  palmistry,  cutting  cards, 
and  shaking  coffee-grounds ;  tne  com¬ 
mon  materials  to  which  cunning 
pretended  sybils  have  recourse  for 
the  amusement  of  giddy  girls  in  their 
teens,  and  desponding  maidens  when 
their  sun  of  beauty  has  been  for 
some  time  declining.  It  had  also 
more  of  classical  auuiority,  as  it  bare 
some  resemblance  to  the  sortes  Vir^ 
giliano!,  employed  on  important  oc¬ 
casions  by  the  sages  and  heroes  of 
antiquity ;  a  practice  which,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  is  still  in  use  among  some 
calling  fhemselves  Christians,  who, 
in  dubious  cases,  open  their  Bible 
and  re|;ulate  their  conduct  according 
to  their  interpretation  of  the  first 
text  that  meets  their  eye ;  a  practice 
which,  with  all  due  submission  to 
such  well-meaning  but  weak-minded 
folks,  savours  more  of  superstition 
than  of  sound  sense  and  true  piety. 

My  meditations  on  this  subject 


being  exhausted,  I  sent  Mary  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  her  mother  was  ready 
to  return  ?  The  girl  came  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  the  information 
that  her  mother  was  just  going  out, 
having  been  sent  for  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Destitute  Female  So¬ 
ciety,  she  being  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  of  Management.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  a  disappointment  to 
roe,  as  1  had  staid  at  home  in  the 
delightful  expectation  of  having  a 
pleasant  domestic  tete-a-t^ie,  yet  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  “  labour  of  love,’* 
in  which  Louisa  would  be  twice 
blessed,  and  that  she  would  to  a 
certainty  return  in  good  humour 
and  serenity  of  mind.  1  began  to 
think  how  I  should  pass  the  time 
till  her  return.  Should  1  read  ?  No. 
Write?  Ay  ;  but  what?  An  article 
for  The  Edinbuigh  Magazine.” 
On  what  subject  ?  Let  me  consider. 
To  deliberate  on  what  we  shall  write 
is  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  for  a  bache¬ 
lor,  before  he  goes  a-courting,  to  sit 
pondering  to  what  lady  he  shall  pay 
nis  addresses ;  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  pun  upon  so  important  a  topic, 
there  is  no  chance  that  th^  business 
will  be  entered  upon  con  amort.  I 
had  recourse  to  roy  snuff-box,  and 
then  to  the  other  last  resources  of 
scribblers,  such  as  tapping  with  my 
fingers,  biting  my  quill,  and  scratch¬ 
ing  my  head.  This  last  operation 
suggested  Phrenology ;  but  the  Edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
having,  in  the  first  Number  of  that 
work,  denounced  all  who  refuse  their 
assent  to  the  theory  as  wilfully 
blind,  or  stupidly  ignorant,  I  did  not 
wish  to  expose  myself  to  the  stigmas 
which  their  dogmatism  might  prompt 
them  to  award  against  me.  At  last 
I  thought  of  my  daughters  “  For¬ 
tune-book,**  as  William  termed  it ; 
and  his  toy-book,  full  of  pictures, 
lying  before  me  on  the  table,  I  rc- 
solv^  to  take  it  up,  under  the 
pression  that  it  might  suggest  a  sub¬ 
ject.  1  did  so,  and,  opening  it 
hamrdt  the  first  cut  that  caught  my 
eye  was  a  hobby-horse. 
do  !**  said  I,  rubbing  my  hands  m 
great  glee ;  **  the  subject  is  excellent 
and  almost  inexhaustible;  if  * 
not  contrive  to  make  a  pape*" 
such  matcHel,  the  fault  must  be  m 
my  brain.  I  therefore  seized  my 
and  resolved  to  relate,  by  way  oftt 
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ordiuiii,  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  lucubration;  and 
having  thus  approached  the  coniines, 
i  proceed  to  explore  the  interior  of 
this  extensive  field. 

Hobby-horses  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  a  trivial  subject ;  but,  if  duly 
contemplated,  or  more  minutely  in¬ 
spected,  they  will  be  found  to  afford 
a  theme  for  the  study  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  the  comment  of  the  moralist, 
and  the  song  of  the  poet;  they  may 
therefore  occupy  the  pen  of  a  discur¬ 
sive  and  rambling  essayist,  who  may 
perhaps,  from  his  manner  of  view¬ 
ing  them,  place  old  things  in  a  new 
li^t. 

Were  hobby-horses  to  be  viewed 
scientifically,  they  might  be  divided 
and  subdivided  into  classes,  orders, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties;  but 
this  accurate  and  minute  classifica¬ 
tion  would  require  more  time  and 
study  than  I  feel  inclined  to  bestow 
on  the  subject  ;  and,  were  only  one 
specimen  to  be  exhibited  and  describ¬ 
ed  from  each  of  these  ramifications, 
they  would  occupy  a  greater  space 
than  your  columns  can  afford:  1 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
saying,  that  they  are  all  of  one  ge¬ 
nus,  which  consists  of  many  species. 
It  may  therefore  suffice  to  point  out 
some  leading  characters  and  marks 
of  the  genus,  and  specify  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  different 
species.  But  as  the  simple  natives 
of  South  America,  when  it  was  first 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  believed 
the  dragoon  and  his  horse  to  be  the 
same  monster,  some  non-descript 
animal,  1  may  still  be  apt  to  con¬ 
found  the  hobby-horse  With  its  rider ; 
ritho^h,  should  diis  happen,  the 
intelligence  .of  the  reader  will  enable 
him  to  correct,  while  his  good  nature 
will  excuse  the  error. 

It  appears  less  easy  than  I  ima¬ 
gined  to  find  many  given  qualities 
in  which  hobby-horses  agree;  for 
some  are  wild,  others  wantonly  play¬ 
ful,  some  ferocious  and  miscbievoos. 
Indeed  there  is  not  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  slender-limbed 
Arabian  courser,  whose  fieetness  out¬ 
strips  the  wind,  and  the  heavy 
draught-horse  in  an  English  wag¬ 
gon,  the  handsome  Spanish  jennet, 
and  a  shag^  Shetland  pony,  or  the 
fine  blood-norae  that  carries  off  the 
prize  at  Newmarket,  and  a  blind 


and  jaded  animal  treading  his  mono¬ 
tonous  and  ceaseless  round  in  a  mill, 
than  there  is  between  the  different 
species  of  hobby-horses; — for  some 
are  so  wild,  that,  like  the  horse  to 
which  Mazeppa  was  bound,  they  ab¬ 
solutely  run  away  with  their  riders, 
till,  breathless  and  exhausted,  they 
come  suddenly  down,  and  sometimes 
kill  the  hapless  equestrian  in  the 
fall.  There  are  others  on  whom  it  is 
still  more  dangerous  to  get  astride, 
they  being  a  kind  of  enchanted 
horses,  like  that  which  we  read  of  in 
the  Eastern  tale ;  these  often  ap¬ 
pear  very  gentle,  allowing  the  rider 
to  mount,  walk  pleasantly,  and,  for 
some  time,  will  amble  about  with 
all  the  ease  of  a  lady's  palfrey ;  such 
are  excellent  for  a  pleasure  ride,  but 
are  eminently  hazardous  in  a  long 
journey,  not  a  tithe  of  those  who 
employ  them,  on  such  occasions,  ever 
reaching  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
This  kind  is  generally  rode  by  the 
poets,  who  think,  by  dint  of  whip¬ 
ping  and  spurring,  to  reach  either  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  or  the  Treasury  of 
Plutus ;  but  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  them  when  1  come  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  riders,  my  present  busi¬ 
ness  being  with  the  norses.  There  is 
another  species  so  ungovernable,  that 
they  kick,  snort,  and  paw  conti¬ 
nually,  endangering  not  only  the 
lives  of  their  riders,  but  also  those 
who  are  heedless  enough  to  come  in 
their  way ;  while  there  are  others 
which  keep  their  course  with  a  re¬ 
gular  pace  and  steady  motion,  full- 
winded  and  sure-footed, — the  rider 
proceeds  both  pleasantly  and  se¬ 
curely.  There  is  yet  another,  and 
that  a  pretty  numerous  species ;  these 
are  mules,  which  have  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  vices  commonly  attributed 
to  that  animal;  they  are  persever¬ 
ing,  and  will  endure  fatigue  and  pri¬ 
vations,  under  which  a  nobler  animal 
would  sink ;  but  they,  in  general, 
display  a  sti.bbomness  which  l^dness 
cannot  overcome,  nor  correction  sub¬ 
due.  The  last,  although  by  far  the« 
most  common  species  of  hobby-horse, 
if  the  bull  can  be  excused,  is  the  ass  ; 
and  this  too  has  varieties,  from  the 
sleek  donkey,  tripping  lightly  across 
the  lawn,  with  a  blooming  fair  on 
his  back,  and  feeding  in  clover,  to 
the  dull  jackass,  crawling  patiently 
along^under  a  heavy  load,  with  ha« 
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inility  and  resignation  in  his  eye, 
glad  when  be  is  permitted  to  pause 
and  munch  a  withered  thistle  by  the 
way-side. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  almost  in¬ 
finite  varieties  of  hobby-horses ;  but 
it  may  be  observed,  mat  although 
there  is  a  difference  in  their  natures, 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
whole  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
the  way  they  are  br^  ;  and  as  the 
riders  generally  undertake  that  task 
themselves,  it  is  often  very  imper¬ 
fectly  performed  ;  and  the  animals, 
which  might  have  been  made  useful 
in  domestic  life,  after  being  turned 
into  hobbies,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
disqualified  from  any  purpose  of  ge¬ 
neral  utility,  and  often  acquire  many 
vicious  tricks  and  wayward  propen¬ 
sities. 

For  this  reason,  in  what  follows,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  separate  the 
horse  and  his  rider,  as,  in  fact,  those 
who  are  firmly  devoted .  to  this  exer¬ 
cise  ^seldom  dismount,  considering 
themselves  as  out  of  their  element 
when  not  in  the  saddle. 

Stand  back  there — make  room- 
good  folks,  take  care  of  yourselves— 
here  comes  Captain  Bobadil  on  his 
hobby-horse!  He  is  riding  posU 
haste  to  the  fairy  temple  which  al¬ 
lured  the  Macedonian  madman  in 
days  of  yore,  and  who  shall  dare  to 
stop  his  career  ?  His  horse  breathes 
fire  ;  the  foam  that  flies  from  his 
jaws  blisters  those  whom  it  touches, 
and  blights  the  ground  where  it  falls; 
the  wluskings  ^  his  tail  are  terrible 
as  the  baleful  Simoom  of  the  desert ; 
he  bathes  his  hoofs  in  gore,  pawing, 
snorting,  and  stamping  among  those 
he  has  already  trodden  down.  His 
rider  carries  a  blunderbuss  in  each 
hand,  and  spits  forth  Congreve  rock¬ 
ets  at  every  breath ;  hisstirrup-iibns 
are  armed  with  scythes  of  death ; 
and  as  he  rides  with  the  speed  of 
lightning,  no  living  thing  can  stand 
b^ore  him.  The  neighings  of  his 
war-horse,  the  demoniac  and  exult¬ 
ing  laugh  of  the  rider,  mingling 
with  the  yells  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  g^roans  of  the  djdng,  scare  every 
bird  and  beast  from  his  track,  except 
wolf,  which  follows  close  at  his 
horse's  heeU,  and  the  vulture  hover¬ 
ing  over  his  head ;  the  howl  of  the 
one,  and  the  scream  of  the  other,  pro- 
cWming,  that  thi7,  like  him,  are  not 


yet  satiated  with  blood.  He  hurries 
on  ;  cultivated  fields  and  populous 
villages,  the  abodes  of  cheerful  in¬ 
dustry  and  peace,  lie  before  him— 
he  has  passed,  like  the  angel  of  de¬ 
struction,  and  the  silence  of  the 
grave  reigns  on  the  desolated  plains ; 
the  only  sign  of  their  having  been 
inhabited  is  the  smoking  ruins  of 
roofless  cottages,  and  the  unburied 
bones  bleaching  in  the  dews  of  hea¬ 
ven.  When  or  where  will  this  bale¬ 
ful  meteor  halt — this  soi-disant  son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  close  his  career? 
still  approaching  the  phantom  on 
which  his  eyes  have  b^n  fixed,  he 
overlooks  the  pit-falls  in  his  path — ^his 
hobby-horse  tumbles — he  is  thrown 
from  the  saddle,  and  falls,  to  rise  no 
morel 

Who  is  he  now  approaching,  who 
forms  such  a  contrast  to  him  whom 
we  have  just  now  celebrated  ?  It  is 
Avarus,  the  Knight  of  the  Woeful 
Countenance.  Ask  his  age  at  Time, 
and  he  will  answer,  “  Fifty but 
look  among  the  wrinkles  of  ^  fore¬ 
head,  and  you  will  there  find  that 
Care  has  written  threescore  and 
ten.”  His  eyes  are  dim,  by  con¬ 
stantly  keeping  them  fixed  upon  one 
object,  and  that  of  a  bright  yellow, 
always  injurious  to  the  organs  of  vi¬ 
sion.  His  cheeks  are  sunk,  and  the 
bones  high ;  his  nose  sharp ;  his 
lips  thin  and  bloodless ;  the  curves 
at  the  comers  of  his  mouth  are 
turned  downward,  and  the  risible 
muscles  have  been  so  long  unem¬ 
ployed  that  they  have  lost  the  power 
of  action ;  so  that  even  when  the 
glittering  heap  before  him  seems  to 
swell,  (for  in  his  disturbed  and  rest¬ 
less  imagination  it  augments  and 
diminishes,)  in  the  attempt  to  ex¬ 
press  his  joy,  he 

Grins  horrible  a  ghastly  smile  ;** 

his  whole  complexion  is  cadaver¬ 
ous,  and  every  feature  expresses  a  ro^ 
lancholy,  approximating  to  dc*P*^* 
His  frame  is  wasted,  and  his  b^y 
lank  ;  there  are  no  calves  to  his  dis¬ 
taff  legs ;  and  there  is  a  perpetutl 
twitching  convulsive  kind  of  motion 
in  his  long  and  lean  fingers,  as  » 
grasping  at  something  beyond  nis 
reach,  sach  as  we  have  often  s^ 
sucking  infants  exhibit, 
because  they  could  not  get  hwd  « 
the  moon.  Hia  hat  is  hollow  in  tn* 
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being  swallowed  up  in  a  bog,  or 
breaking  bis  neck  over  a  precipice. 

Who  comes  next,  on  that  steed, 
caprioling  and  curvetting?  Ladies, 
toke  care  of  your  caps, — gentlemen, 
watch  over  the  safety  of  your  shins  ! 
It  is  Mordax,  who  has  the  eloquence 
of  Juvenal,  the  filthiness  of  Swift, 
the  scurrility  of  Wolcot,  and  the  ill- 
nature  of  Diogenes.  His  horse  is  as 
mischievous  as  himself ;  and  he,  too, 
mounts  his  hobb^  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  but,  unlike  him  whom  we 
have  just  dismissed,  his  hand  is 
against  every  man,  ay,  and  every  wo¬ 
man  too,  for  his  chief  delight  is  in 
tormenting  his  neighbours  ;  it  is 
solely  for  this  purpose  that  he  comes 
abroad :  if  there  is  a  crowd,  he  comes 
peaceably  forward,  till  he  get  fairly 
into  the  centre,  and  then  it  is  his 
maxim,  the  more  mischief  the 
better  sport.’*  He  affects  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  hero,  and  appears  to  be 
covered  with  laurels ;  but  they  are 
branches  torn  from  the  upas  tree  of 
Java,  dift using  venom  and  poison 
around  them.  By  dexterous  manage¬ 
ment,  he  makes  his  hobby  prance 
and  caper  in  the  crowd,  till  the  circle 
widens  a  little,  and  then  quickens  its 
motions  till  it  splaslies  the  mud  in 
the  faces  of  all  around.  As  the 
circle  b^ns  to  expand,  his  hobby, 
like  BiUy  Button’s  horse,  capers 
around,  tearing  off  a  lady’s  cap,  or  a 
gentleman’s  wig,  with  his  teeth  ; 
while  his  rider,  affecting  to  apologise, 
contrives  to  fasten  his  spurs  in  some 
blushing  maiden’s  muslin  gown,  or 
velvet  pelisse,  then  jerking  hastily 
round,  inflicts  a  wound  that  art  nor 
lime  can  never  heal.  He  then  be¬ 
gins  to  lash  his  hobby  as  the  cause, 
and  smack  comes  bis  whip  across  a 
gentleman’s  shins  till  the  blood  fol¬ 
low  ;  then  pushing  his  steed,  he  starts 
back  among  the  crowd,  till  they 
overturn  each  other  like  nine-pins. 
He  is  seldom  without  a  squirt  in  his 
pocket,  which  is  always  full  of  some 
noxious  liquid,  and  is  so  curiously 
contrived,  that,  like  an  air-ran,  it 
^ntains  several  charges.  When  be 
is  in  a  qxirtive  humour,  this  syringe 
is  filled  with  some  fetid  liquor,  such 
as  stale  bilge-water,  extract  of  assa- 
foetida,  or  something  equally  offensive 
to  the  olfactory  organs,  which  be 
squirts  into  the  faces  and  mouths  of 
the  unthinking  spectators;  but  he 


often  delights  in  more  wanton  and 
malignant  cruelty,  by  sprinkling 
aquafortis,  or  vitriolic  acid,  among 
the  crowd :  and  as  the  gall  of  envy 
is  still  boiling  in  bis  bosom,  espe¬ 
cially  against  rising  or  established 
merit,  if  he  see  a  pair  of  eyes  brighter 
than  his  own,  or  a  face  more  admired 
than  his  detested  phiz,  it  is  against 
such  that  he  ejects  his  blistering  and 
burning  liquid,  till  he  has  dimmed 
the  visual  ray,  and  marred  the  beauty 
of  the  human  face  divine.  Should 
any  one  be  fool-hardy  enough  to 
oppose  him,  he  retreats  fighting,  till 
he  place  himself  close  to  a  jakes, 
from  which  he  fills  his  hands  with 
ordure,  and  so  foully  bedaubs  his 
reckless  antagonist,  that  they  who 
hate  the  one  and  pity  the  other,  can- 
not  forbear  laughing  at  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  figure  of  his  victim,  besmeared 
with  filth,  and  sculking  ashamed 
from  the  contest ;  should  the  crowd 
close  around  him,  his  hobby  is  taught 
to  kick  with  his  hind-heels,  paw 
with  his  fore  feet,  and  bite  with  his 
teeth,  till  none  is  safe  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact ;  then  the  rider 
will  trot  along  the  streets  quite  in¬ 
different  and  unconcerned,  tossing  a 
squib  in  at  an  open  window,  and  a 
cracker  at  the  b(^m  of  some  modest 
beauty ;  the  people  in  the  house  only 
discovering  me  danger  after  the  bed- 
curtains  are  burnt,  and  the  young 
girl  finds  her  tucker  in  a  blaze.  In 
a  word,  Mordax  is  a  madman,  scat¬ 
tering  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death, 
and  still  saying,  ‘‘  Am  not  1  ip 
sport  ?”  For  the  honour  of  having  it 
said  that  he  managed  his  hobby  more 
dexterously  than  any  one  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  he  would  ride  down  his  bat 
friend,  and  trample  the  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues  l^neath  his  horse’s  feet.  But 
as  he  comes  abroad  only  to  be  seen, 
and  displays  his  feats  only  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  when  the  crowd  ceases  to 
gaze,  and  the  hurra  of  the  mob  no 
longer  titillates  his  ear,  he  writhes 
under  the  blackest  bile,  which  en¬ 
genders  a  melancholy  mi^ness,  and 
coiling  himself  up,  he,  like  the  vi¬ 
per,  stings  himself,  and  dies  of  his 
own  poison. 

Here  comes  one,  who 
well  pleased  with  himself,  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  expected  he  should  be  ^ 
of  humour  with  any  body 
The  public  call  him  Buffo,  but  h* 
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^Tites  his  name  Haffiz  ;  he  looks 
around  with  an  inquiring  eye,  to 
see  whether  he  is  an  object  of  public 
attention,  and  then  turning  his  eyes 
on  himself,  with  great  complacency 
he  seems  to  be  repeating, 

“  Know  thine  ovm  worth,' and  reverence 
the  lyre  !** 

^\lien  h^  first  mounted  his  hobby,  it 
was  agentle,  ambling  nag,  on  which 
he  took  an  airing  in  the  summer 
evenings,  generally  by  the  side  of  a 
murmuring  stream,  or  over  the  mea¬ 
dow  enamelled  with  cowslips  and 
mountain-daisies.  Having  b^n  told 
that  he  rode  his  hobby  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  grace,  he  soon  longed  to  try  a 
bolder  exercise,  and  on  a  horse  of 
better  blood  and  more  mettle.  He 
would  then  ride  out  with  the  fox- 
hunters,  leaping  fences  and  five- 
barred  gates ;  after  which,  he  made 
long  and  frequent  excursions  into 
terra  incognita  ;  although  he  him¬ 
self  said  they  were  to  Parnassus, 
affirming  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
tiring  his  hobby,  he  would  easily 
have  reached  the  summit,  and  that 
his  horse  was  now  watered  at  least 
once  every  day,  at  the  Heliconian 
fountain.  By  Uie  advice  of  ii\judi- 
cious  friends,  or  designing  flatterers, 
he  now  made  his  business  what  had 
before  been  only  his  recreation  ;  so 
fond  was  he  of  riding,  that  he  often 
ractised  it  by  torcn-light ;  and  it 
as  even  been  affirmed,  that  he  some¬ 
times  rode  in  his  sleep ;  which  is  far 
from  unlikely,  for  it  is  certain  that 
he  now  began  to  dream  waking.  Still 
dissatisfied  with  his  hobby,  and 
wishing  to  be  fairly  astride  upon  one 
of  greater  speed,  he,  in  an  evil  hour, 
invoked  Apollo  for  permission  to 
mount  Pegasus.  One  of  the  Muses, 
who  indulged  a  kind  of  penchant  for 
him,  advi^  him  against  the  rash 
attempt ;  but  his  brainSwas  already 
heated,  and  he  was  deaf  to  go(rf  ad¬ 
vice,  especially  as  one' of  her  sisters, 
who  was  much  fonder  of  fun,  flat¬ 
tered  him  by  a  most  fulsome  eulogy 
on  his  equestrian  prowess.  He  there¬ 
fore,  like  Phaeton,  is  determined  on 
the  feat,  and  we  shall  just  now  see 
him  astride  the  winged  courser. 
There  comes  the  fiery-footed  animal, 
scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the  ground, 
and  his  wings  extended  ready  for 
flight.  BofiTo  vaolU  lighUy  into  the 
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saddle,  and  takes  a  turn  across  the 
plain.  On  his  right  hand,  at  an  im¬ 
mense  distance,  rises  Parnassus,  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  bright  in  burnish¬ 
ed  gold,  glittering  in  the  landscape,  * 

“  Eternal  sunshine  settling  on  its  head.” 

On  his  left,  dim  and  obscurely  seen, 
is  the  mountain  of  Bombast ;  its  base 
is  surrounded  with  perpetual  fogs, 
occasionally  illuminated  by  meteors 
and  exhalations,  which  shed  a  mo¬ 
mentary  and  cold  phosphoric  light 
across  the  gloom.  Hark!  Bufio 
speaks ;  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
this  is  the  most  delightful  hobby  1 
ever  mounted ;  the  saddle  is  easier 
than  any  elbow-chair ;  1  feel  that  1 
sit  securely,  and  I  may,  without  va¬ 
nity,  add  gracefully ;  1  am  just  now 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Parnassus, 
from  which  I  shall  return  with  the 
chaplet  of  bays  which  awaits  me  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame.**  He  turns  his 
hobby*s  head  to  the  right,  the  ani¬ 
mal  vaults  from  the  ground,  mounts 
aloft,  whirls  round  and  round,  like 
crows  before  a  storm,  or  a  weather¬ 
cock  in  a  whirlwind.  See,  he  has 
turned  his  head  to  the  left — swift  as 
an  arrow,  he  soars  and  shoots  along— 
and  now,  both  he  and  his  hapless 
rider  are  enveloped  in  the  dense  and 
murky  gloom  which  surrounds  the 
mountain  of  Bombast.  Would  you 
hear  the  fate  of  Bufib,  listen  to  the 
laughter-loving  Muse  who  decoyed 
him  to  his  ruin.  Bufib  was  giddy 
long  before  he  lost  sight  of  earth  ; 
he  shut  his  eyes,  shook  in  his  sad¬ 
dle,  and  lost  all  command  of  his 
hobby ;  his  volatile  brains  are  now 
sublimed  to  gas,  and,  like  a  balloon, 
he  is  still  rising,  although  far  above 
the  foggy  region  which  obscured 
him  from  our  view ;  be  is  now  blind 
with  *  excess  of  light,*  and  will 
knock  his  head  against  the  dark  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  moon  before  he  is  aware, 
after  which,  he  will  fall  to  the  earth 
like  a  lunar  stone  projected  from  diat 
planet,  with  his  senses  so  jumbled, 
that  he  will  be  incapable  of  acting 
rationally,  or  talking,  except  in  the 
most  incoherent  manner,  and  will 
be  placed  in  the  hospital  for  incite 
rabl^** 

Here  comes  a  well-matched  pair, 
the  hobby  and  hit  rider  beii^  loited 
to  each  other;  both  are  hybrids, 
for  this  it  a  da^y,  and  that  a  mule.^ 
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He  sits  stiff  as  a  stake,  perpendicular 
as  Nelson's  monument  on  the  Calton- 
hill,  with  his  head  as  erect,  and 
looking  as  proudly  as  a  peacock  when 
he  spreads  his  tail  to  the  meridian 
sun  ;  his  corsets  creak  at  every  mo* 
tion ;  he  has  six  gold  seals  to  his 
watch,  and  five  copper  farthings  in 
his  pocket ;  a  quizzing-glass  is  sus* 
pended  from  his  neck  ;  and,  in  lieu 
of  a  snuff-box,  he  smells  at  a  vine* 
garette,  while  the  Bristol  stones  in 
^e  rings  which  decorate  his  fingers 
sparkle  in  the  sun ;  his  gloves  are 
essenced  with  ottar  of  roses;  and 
should  his  flowered  shirt-collar  rise 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  higher,  it  will 
rub  off  his  artificial  whiskers.  He 
ought  to  have  a  premium  from  War* 
ren,  for  the  superior  gloss  with  which 
the  inimitable  blacking  shines  on  his 
top-boots ;  and  his  surtout,  decorated 
with  frogs,  seems  pasted  to  his  body. 
His  spurs  are  large,  and  el^ntly 
plated;  but  he  takes  special  care 
that  they  shall  not  touch  his  hobby, 
for,  should  the  skittish  beast  get  into 
a  trot,  he  would  fall,  and  once  down, 
he  could  never  mount  again;  he 
looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
but  straight  forward,  with  his  lips  in 
the  position  of  the  bride's  who  had 
repeated  the  word  prim  for  six  suc¬ 
cessive  hours ;  when  he  speaks,  it  is 
in  such  a  lisping,  languiwing  tone, 
that  if  the  figure  were  admissible,  it 
might  be  termed  the  shadow  of  a 
voice.  His  mule  is  managed  with  a 
double  curb  bridle,  ornamented  with 
silver  bells,  whi^  keep  up  a  softly 
tinkling  sound  ;  the  animal's  head  is 
also  kept  down  by  a  martingale  of 
fine  Turkey  leather,  and  its  mane 
fancifully  plaited  with  knots  of  rib¬ 
bons.  l^ing  timid  as  a  child,  and 
more  effeminate  than  a  young  lady, 
he  rides  slowly,  from  fear  of  danger. 


and  also  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention,  for  the  chief  joy  of  his 
life  is  to  be  admired ;  and  not  to 
perceive  him,  is  a  mortification  and 
an  insult,  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor 
forgiven.  But  as  he  is 

“  A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeze,” 

he  comes  abroad,  like  the  butterfly, 
only  in  sunshine ;  he  would  dissoWe 
in  a  shower ;  a  gale  would  annihilate 
him,  and  he  would  expire  in  terror 
at  hearing  a  peal  of  thunder.  We 
have  hitherto  spoken  of  him  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  masculine  gender,  al¬ 
though  some  have  affirmed  that  his 
place  is  the  neuter ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  he  is  despised  by  the  ladies,  and 
disowned  by  the  gentlemen.  His 
character  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Fr^erick  the  Great,  when 
speaking  of  Voltaire ;  ‘‘  In  a  word, 
he  would  fain  be  thought  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  and  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  he  certainly  is." 

After  a  pause,  and  a  pinch  of 
rappee,  I  audibly  exclaimed,  at  the 
banning  of  a  new  paragraph,  ''Who 
comes  next  ?"  My  Louisa  had  heard 
it  as  the  tripped  lightly  over  the 
lobby  carpet,  and  ^lied  in  her 
gentlest  accents,  "  Wnom  did  you 
expect,  my  dear  ?"  "  Why,  not  you, 
altnough  you  are  infinitely  more 
welcome."  She  glanced  at  the  paper, 
and  cried,  Ah  !  you  have  been  on 
your  hobby."  "  Hobby,  indeed," 
replied  I.  She  read  over  the  whole, 
and  said,  "  Come,  go  on— finish  it— 
and  include  your  own  character  and 
mine."  "  Not  to-night,  ray  love ;  I 
shall  now  find  better  employment. 
She  has  just  been  ordering  supper ; 
1  hear  her  returning,  and  am. 

Sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 
Felix  Maeitos. 
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At  that  happy  period  in  which  a 
difiicult  line  in  Virgil,  a  long  sea- 
tence  in  Livy,  or  an  elHpticu  ex* 
preaaon  in  'Tacitus,  constitute  the 
oi^  miseries  of  life,  we  attach  a  veiy 
difimnt  meaning  to  the  words  “  joy*^ 
and  “grief,"  from  diat  which  an 
interoourse  with  the  world  is  soon 
destined  to  give  us.  In  those  days 
of  rarely-obscured  sundiine,  we  know 
of  only  one  spol  where  any  thing  like 


sorrow  is  to  be  found,— where  the 
thoughtless  but  delightful  gaiety  of 
childhood  is  frowned,  or  scolded,  or 
whipt  out  of  us, — where  some  httle 
foretaste  of  the  miseries  of  mortality 


is  forced  upon  our  reluctant 
and  where  we  are  taught,  mat,  cvw 
in  this  fair  worid,  there  may  be  siicn 
things  as  **  weeping,  and  ' 

and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Wherej* 
the  boy,  who,  as  be  looked  on  he 
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unintelligible  grammar,  or  greasy  was  the  very  cynosure  of  attraction, 
Ovid,  has  not,  with  all  the  sincerity  the  fountain  of  the  desert,  or  the 
of  his  nature,  wished,  a  thousand  oasis  of  the  wilderness.  Morning 
and  a  thousand  times,  that  every  one  after  morning  1  gazed  upon  the  en-* 
of  those  ancient  philosophers,  cramp*  chanting  pictures;  and  not  a  day 
ed  historians,  and  most  unprofitable  elapsed  in  which  1  did  not  ^scover 
poets,  bad  been  at  the  very  bottom  in  them  new  beauties  unremarked 
of  the  Red  Sea,  when  they  sat  down  before.  Had  any  of  them  been  taken 
to  write,  with  so  much  nonchalance,  away,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had 
books  which  were  to  cost  all  the  fu«  lost  an  humble  but  faithful  friend, 
ture  generations  of  children  so  many  There  was  one  among  them,  how* 
tears  and  groans?  What  does  he  ever,  that  rose  in  roy  opinion  far 
know,  and,  if  he  did,  what  would  above  all  the  rest,  1  entertained  for 
his  opinion  be,  of  that  most  melan-  it  a  sort  of  romantic  attachment ; 
choly  Johnsonian  maxim,  of  al-  and  this  attachment  was  founded, 
lowing  the  future  to  predominate  1  believe,  upon  good  grounds.  There 
over  the  present  ?*'  Does  he  not  look  is  something  in  the  work  of  a  mas* 
up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  hear  the  ter  that  comes  home  ^  the  heart 
invisible  birds  singing  in  multitudes  even  of  a  child  ;  and  though  unable, 
above  him  ?  Does  he  not  look  round  perhaps,  to  tell  what  it  is  that  pleases 
upon  the  green  fields,  and  the  dark  him,  ne  nevertheless  feels  that  he  is 
woods,  and  the  majestic  mountains,  looking  upon  the  production  of  no 
and  the  glittering  streams, — and  does  common  genius.  I  remember,  per* 
he  not  almost  instinctively  become  a  fectly,  that  1  did  not  prefer  it  be* 
juvenile  epicurean,  anxious  to  seize  cause  it  was  set  in  a  more  splen* 
the  passing  hour,  and  spend  it  mer-  did  frame,  or  painted  in  more  gaudy 
rily,  content  to  let  the  next  provide  colours  ;  but  because  the  expression 
for  itself  ?  of  the  scenery  and  figures  it  contain* 

But,  leaving  these  more  general  ed  had  something  heavenly.  It  re* 
reflections,  let  me  say  a  few  words  of  presented  a  simple  burying-ground 
myself.  in  Wales,  where  a  group  of  village 

There  is  nothing  I  recollect  better,  girls  were  scattering  fiowers  upon  a 
than  the  loitering,  reluctant  pace,  new-made  grave.  Among  them  was 
in  which  I  used  to  move  to  scnool.  one  whose  face  I  shall  never  forget. 
How  gladly  did  I  avail  myself  of  The  sun  had  set  behind  some  distant 
every  excuse  for  lengthening  tne  way,  hills,  but  the  purple  clouds,  still  in 
and  delaying  the  inevitable  hour  of  the  sky,  threw  upon  her  figure  a  rich 
confinement!  There  was  not* a  dog  and  mellowed  hght,  that  accorded 
— black,  white,  or  brown — smooth,  finely  with  the  settled  melancholy 
rough,  or  sha^y — cowardly,  tame,  stamped  upon  her  features but  it 
or  fierce-— to  whom  I  did  not  speak  ;  was  not  melancholy  alone ;  there  was 
there  was  not  a  sign  above  a  but-  a  holy  resignation  and  an  innocent 
cher's,  baker’s,  grocer’s,  or  haber-  purity  in  her  looks,  perfectly  inretis* 
dasher’s  door,  that  I  did  not  stop  to  tible.  She  had  lost,  perhaps,  her 
read  ;  there  was  not  a  blind  ballad-  mother,  the  dear  guardian  of  her 
singer,  or  wooden-l^ged  fiddler,  or  childhood,  or  her  whom  she  had 
one-armed  fiute-player,  to  whose  loved  as  the  friend  of  her  you^,  or 
melody  I  did  not  lend  most  willing  him  on  whom  her  dark  eye  delighted 
ears.  But  there  was  one  amusement,  to  gaze — ^the  worshipped  star  of  her 
which,  in  my  morning  pilgrimage  to  heart.  She  was  a  being  on  whom  1 
school,  afibrded  me  more  delight  than  could  have  looked  for  ever.  1  wai 
all  the  rest  put  together ;  this  was  only  a  child,  but  the  light  that 
the  examination  and  internal  criti-  celMtial  countenance  kindled  in  my 
cism  of  half-a-dozen  pain  tings,  which,  bosom  somewhat  of  the  filings  of 
apparently  ignorant  of  cmange  or  maturcr  yeanu  Many  an  indistinct 
even  of  locomotion,  occupied,  with-  and  drera-like  vision  of  future 
out  alteration,  for  at  l^t  two  years,  ^ys  floated  across  my  fancy;  and, 
the  window  of  what  to  me  appeared  in  them  all,  my  fate,  my  hap]^nesa, 
a  magnificent  print-shop.  This  win-  were  intertwined  with  a  creature  of 
dow,  in  my  commonly  uninteresting  similar  lovelinns.  But  there  are 
walk  through  several  long  streets,  none  such  in  existence.  8be  wu  the 
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fairy  creation  of  some  fond  enthusi* 
ast.  1  have  looked  in  Tain  for  her 
prototype  among  the  inhabitants  of 
a  world  of  dissimulation  and  sorrow. 

1  had  an  uncle  who  resided  at  some 
distance  in  the  country,  and  was  sel¬ 
dom  in  my  father’s  house,  but  who, 
it  was  confidently  expected,  was  to 
make  roe  his  heir.  He  dined  with 
us  regularly  every  Christmas.  There 
was  fdways  a  family-party  assembled 
on  the  oa»8ion ;  but  my  uncle  made 
his  appearance  commonly  an  hour  or 
two  earlier  than  the  rest,  and  em- 
plo3red  himself,  till  dinner-time,  in 
distributing  sweetm^ts  among  my 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  of 
whom  there  ,  was  a  pretty  numerous, 
and  annually  ^increasing  tribe.  His 
present,  however,  to  tlie  eldest  girl, 
Mrah,  and  myself,  was  more  sub¬ 
stantial  ; — it  was  a  bright  golden 
guinea,  clear  and  unsulli^  as  when 
it  issued  from  the  mint;  to  us  it 
seemed  as  valuable  as  the  talisman 
of  Oromanes,  or  the  philosopher’s 
stone ;  there  was  notning  which 
sdenoehad  ever  discovered,  or  art 
adorned,  or  luxury  improved,  which 
it  did  not  seem  to  place  within  our 
reach  ;  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  was  a 
spell  of  insignificant  power,  compared 
with  that  little  piece  of  burnished 
metal. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  1  now 
allude,  I  had  fixed,  at  least  a  couple 
of  months  before,  how  part  of  my 
Christmas  gift  was  to  be  expended.  I 
had  resolv^  upon  purchasing  roy  fa¬ 
vourite  picture, — I  had  driven  a  nail 
into  the  wall  of  roy  bed-room,  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  my  bed,  on  which 
it  was  to  be  hung ; — it  was  to  be  the 
first  thing  on  which  I  should  open 
ray  eyes  in  the  momii^,  and  the 
last  1  should  see  at  night.  The  face 
it  contained  was  that  b^y  which  I  was 
to  ascertain  the  standard  of  beauty, 
and  the  soul  beaming  in  that  face 
was  [to  be  the  model  to  which  I 
^ould  constantly  refer  in  judging  of 
intellectual  loveliness. 

Christmas  at  length  arrived,  and 
brought  with  it  my  uncle  and  his 
guinea.  1  had  an  hour  to  spare  be- 
xore  dinner,  and  with  a  Iwunding 
stop,  the  natural  motion  of  a  merry 
beart,  I  took  my  way  to  the  print- 
■hop.  The  old  man  to  whom  it  be- 
b)nged  sat  behind  his  counter  in  a 
utUe  brown  wig,  studying  demurdy 


with  his  spectacles,  properly  adjust¬ 
ed  on  his  nose,  the  imporUnt  news 
of  the  day.  “  I  am  going  to  buy  the 
picture,”  said  1,  laying  my  guinea 
triumphantly  before  him.  His  eye 
glanc^  first  at  the  money  and  then 
at  me.  **  What  picture  are  you  go- 
ing  to  buy,  young  gentleman  said 
he,  pushing  his  spectacles  over  his 
brow,  and  laying  down  the  news¬ 
paper.  “  Oh !  that  picture,  to  be 
sure,"  cried  I,  pointing  to  the  one  in 
question  ;  “  there  is  no  other  in  the 
window  for  which  I  care.”  “  Well, 
I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  the 
shopkeeper ;  **  this  is  indeed  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Rubens  himself  never  did  any 
thing  finer.”  How  my  eyes  sparkled, 
and  how  impatient  1  was  till  the  pur¬ 
chase  should  be  completed !  **  Give 
it  me!  give  it  me!”  I  exclaimed, 
and  keep  the  whole  guinea,  if  you 
please.”  “  The  whole  guinea !”  cried 
the  old  virtuoso,  drawing  back,  as  he 
spoke,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity ; 

why.  Sir,  this  is  not  a  picture  to 
be  sold  for  a  guinea — no,  nor  for  two 
guineas  either.  Look  here.  Sir ;  here 
is  the  very  lowest  price  at  which  you 
can  have  it.”  So  saying,  he  turned 
up  the  bade  of  it,  and  showed  me, 
written  in  very  legible  characters, 
the  awful  words,  Four  pounds  ten 
I  was  never  in  my  life  so  shocked, 
either  before  or  since.  Belshazzar 
looked  at  the  mysterious  hierogly¬ 
phics  on  the  wall  with  far  less  horror 
than  1  at  this  simple  but  blasting 
sentence — Four  pounds  ten !  It  was 
a  sum  which  would  exhaust  Ae 
richest  mines  of  Peru.  I  might  live 
to  the  age  of  Methusalero,  and  nem 
be  able  to  amass  so  great  a  hoard. 
It  was  beyond  the  compass  of  my 
most  extravagant  hopes.  The  diys 
of  Croesus  were  past,  and  Pactolus 
rolled  no  longer  over  golden  sands. 
I  know  not  how  I  found  my 
home,  but  I  recollect  pulling  me 
nail,  out  of  my  bed-room  wall  with 
feelings  as  much  of  anger  m  of  wr- 
row.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  I  hw 
been  uaed  ill.  The  guinea  had  mis¬ 
led  me,  and  I  cast  it  down  upon  the 
table  with  contempt. 

My  disappointment  was  not  lo^ 
concealed  from  my  uncle.  My  1^" 
and  manners  betrayed  at  once  tn« 
all  was  not  right,  imd  the 
my  sorrow  was  soon  toW.  Tojp^ 
astonishoient,  every  body  scesse*' 
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more  inclined  to  laugh  than  to  weep,  drawing-room,  or  fixing  the  gaxe  of 
My  father  was  the  first  to  assume  an  the  enraptured  theatre,  or  moving  in 
air  of  gravity.  **  My  dear  Edward,”  the  light  of  her  loveliness  through 
said  he,  this  little  incident,  if  pro«  the  graceful  dance,  when  the  festive 
perly  considered,  affords  a  useful  wreath  of  health  and  happiness  that 
moral  lesson.  In  your  future  jour*  bloomed  upon  her  brow  seemed  to 
ney  through  life,  when  you  have  gone  be  composed  of  immortal  flowers,— 
abroad  into  the  world,  and  cast  your  when  the  perpetual  halo  of  ^;ood  bu* 
eyes  upon  the  various  scenes  around  mour  played  round  her  bps,  and 
you,  always  recollect  that  there  are  when  tney  were  opened  but  to  give 
two  sides  to  the  picture, — one  fafr  utterance  to  the  melodious  tones  of 
and  inviting,  the  other  dark  and  re-  joy, — was  it  not  hard  to  have  the  dis* 
pulsive.  Be  not  too  much  dazzled  covery  forced  upon  you,  that  in  all 
by  the  former,  nor  too  much  depress-  this  there  was  something  unreal  ?— 
ed  by  the  latter.  Let  not  the  mere  that  there  were  solitary  hours  of  fa- 
resemblance  of  virtue  lull  you  into  tigue,  and  vexation,  and  pain, — that 
the  dangerous  security  of  thoughtless  the  lips  could  relinquish  uose  smiles 
philanthropy ;  nor  the  momentary  for  the  bitter  sneer  of  contempt  and 
prosperity  of  vice  harden  your  heart  hatred, — that  the  melody  of  gentle* 
into  the  callous  indifference  of  the  ness  could  be  exchanged  for  the 
misanthrope.  Never  forget  to  exo-  harsh  accents  of  reproach  and  anger, 
mine  both  sides  of  the  picture  **  — that,  under  the  heavenly  exterior 

When  1  grew  up,  1  did  not  fail  to  which  bounteous  Nature  had  bestow* 
profit  by  this  advice.  It  has  been  of  ed,  lurked  all  the  evil  passions  of  the 
no  little  use  to  me,  in  preventing  mie  human  heart,— that  vice  had  yielded 
fromjudgingtoo  hastily,  either  of  ap*  to  virtue  its  customary  homage  of 
parent  good  or  apparent  evil,  appa*  hypocrisy,  but  that  the  roaak  could 
rent  happiness  or  apparent  grief.  be  only  too  easily  removed,  and  that 
When  I  looked,  for  example,  on  then  might  be  seen  at  once  the  two 
the  statesman,  on  him  who  could  sides  of  the  picture  ! 

**  read  his  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes/’  When,  turning  to  different  scenes, 
who  found  himself  at  the  helm  of  a  I  contemplated  the  holy  servant  of 
great  and  powerful  kingdom,  direct*  religion,  guiding  a  multitude  to  hca* 
ing,  according  to  his  will,  its  fleets,  ven  by  the  force  of  his  precepts  and 
its  armies,  and  its  inexhaustible  re*  instructions,  comforting  the  afflicted, 
venues ;  and  when  I  saw  him  the  re-assuring  the  wretched,  encoura- 
boast  and  darling  of  the  country,  the  ging  the  humble,  rebuking  the  pre- 


tion,  whose  word  was  law,  and  whose  raising,  like  a  ministering  angel,  the 
smile  was  sunshine — I  might  perhaps  standard  of  human  excellence, — how 
have  allowed  some  foolish  sentiments  could  I  help  string  within  myself, 
of  envy  to  have  got  possession  of  my  who  could  stana  a  comparison  with 
heart ;  but  I  had  a  remedy  at  hand ;  a  man  like  this  P  A  little  further  in* 


a  little  longer,  and  I  saw  him  strug-  charm.  I  discovered  that  reli^n 
gling  with  difficulties  beyond  the  was  too  often  assumed  as  the  cloak 
reach  of  human  power  to  overcome,  of  knavery ;  that  it  was  easy  to  talk 
Rivals  thronged  around  him,— jea*  of  heaven  and  the  joys  of  eternity, 
lousy  and  dissension  rendered  his  when  the  heart  was  all  the  time  do* 
councils  abortive, — unforeseen  acci-  voted  to  the  enjoyments  of  senM, 
dents  blasted  many  of  his  best-con-  and  every  hope  was  connected  with 
oerted  schemes,— every  domestic  com-  the  present  existence ;  that  it  was  no 
fort  was  resigned, — he  lived  not  for  difficult  task  to  preach  to  others,  in 
himself,  but  others, — bis  influence  be-  pompous  and  indignant  terms,  of  the 
gan  to  dimini^, — white  hairs  fjather-  necessity  of  subduing  the  passions, 
od  on  his  brow, — the  sun  of  his  glory  and  keepi^  the  heart  with  all  dili* 
act, — he  retired  into  solitude,  and  died  ^nce,  whilst  he  who  thus  declaimed 
forgotten.  Alas !”  said  1  to  myself,  laughed  his  own  doctrine  to  scorn  by 
**  here  are  two  sides  to  the  picture.”  the  daily  practice  of  his  life.  In 
Again,  when  I  met  with  Youth  and  short,  1  was  able  to  say  with  the 
Beauty  glittering  in  the  crowded  Italian  poet : 
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CJuue 


Sotto  tm  velo  sagrosanto  ognora. 
Religion  cfaiamato,  porvi  tal  gerite 
Cbe  rd  diaegni  amanta ;  indi,  con  arte 
Alla  celeste  la  privata  causa 
Frammischiando,  si  attenta  anco  ministra 
Faria  d'inganni  orribili,  e  di  sangue* 

It  is  indeed  melancholy,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  even  here 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  picture. 

Frequently  and  ardently  have  I 
longed  for  fame, — the  fame,  not  of 
an  Alexander  or  a  Csesar,  but  of 
that  far  nobler  sort  by  which  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  genius,  in  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  mind,  or  extending  the 
boundaries  of  science,  or  opening  the 
fountains  of  imagination,  are  ever 
to  be  hallowed.  1  followed 
with  my  eye  the  triumphant  career 
of  the  poet.  I  saw  him  at  first  con¬ 
tending  with  difficulties  under  which 
spirits  of  a  meaner  order  would  have 
sunk;  but,  conscious  of  his  innate 
strength,  he  despised  the  critic's 
power,  or  turned  his  own  weapons 
against  him.  Proceeding  resolutely 
in  the  course  he  had  himself  chalked 
out,  the  effulgence  of  his  mind  burst 
at  length  upon  the  astonished  world, 
and  shining  far  ofiT,  in  its  own  un¬ 
clouded  beauty,  among  the  highest 
stars  of  the  g^axy,  was  worshipped 
from  the  distance  by  thousands  of 
admiring  votaries.  Is  there  nothing 
enviable  in  a  fate  like  this  Let  the 
undying  voice  of  Byron  answer  you 
the  question.  That  voice  has  wind¬ 
ed  over  the  earth,  and  its  echo  is 
still  heard  in  the  most  distant  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  voice  which  ven¬ 
tured  to  rise,  alone  and  unsupported, 
against  the  mysticism  of  bigotry,  the 
prejudice  of  ignorance,  and  the  hy¬ 
pocrisy  of  guilt.  It  was  the  voice  that 
roused  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
soul,  and  dared  to  laugh  at  the  migh¬ 
ty  heavings,  and  hideous  contortions, 
and  gigantic  throes  of  swollen  and 
bloated  greatness, — ^the  voice  that 
knew  how  to  annihilate  the  impotent 
vanitj  of  titled  power,  and  exalt  the 
genuine  majesty  of  unambitious  vir¬ 
tue!  Yet  who  asks  if  Byron  was 
fortunate  ?  Who  knows  not  his  un- 
happy  atory?  Crooed  and  disap¬ 
point^  in  nis  domestic  affections, — 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  the  ties 
of  blood  ou^t  to  have  endeared  bim> 


an  exiled  wanderer  over  the  earth,— 
unpossessed  of  a  single  spot  he  could 
call  his  home,  the  object  against 
whom  were  unsparingly  directed  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  scandal,  and  ma¬ 
lice,  and  envy ; — and  now  that  he 
has  died — died  in  his  youth,  and  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  in  the  cause  of 
liberty — his  glorious  memory  is  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  scribbling  of  newspaper 
hirelings ;  and  they  who  have  barely 
sufficient  talents  to  write  an  intelli¬ 
gible  sentence  on  the  petty  politics 
of  the  day,  presume  to  offer  criticisms 
on  the  prc^uctions  of  a  mind  which 
they  never  understood,  and  to  damn, 
with  their  faint  praise,  the  efforts  of 
a  genius  whose  sublime  powers  have 
shed  additional  lustre  over  human 
nature,  and  added  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul  1  Look,  then,  to  the 
poet,  and,  as  you  look,  confess  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  picture. 

The  same  truth  extends  to  every 
condition  and  rank  of  life ;  nor  is  it 
conffned  in  its  application  merely  to 
the  insulated  circumstances  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  ;  it  will  be  found  to  apply, 
with  equal  certainty,  to  the  moral 
and  political  state  of  nations.  Nay, 
philosophers  who  have  contemplate 
the  universe,  and  investigated  the 
laws  of  nature,  have  sufficiently 
proved,  by  the  widely  different  re¬ 
sults  to  which  their  discoveries  have 


led,  that,  even  in  considering  the 
universe,  they  have  seen  different 
sides  of  the  picture.  Happiest  he, 
whose  well-r^ulated  mind,  or  na¬ 
tural  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  in¬ 
duces  him  to  look  with  a  lenient  eye 
on  the  errors,  and  with  a  placid  com¬ 
posure  on  the  misfortunes,  which,  u 
long  as  he  inhabits  the  earth,  will 
stare  him  in  the  face  wherever  he 
turns.  iHis  eye  loves  to  rest  on  that 
which  is  fair  and  pleasing;  and 
ever  he  does  not  find  in  unison  with 
his  own  benevolence  and  good  hu¬ 
mour,  he  softens  down  into  a  shade 
less  sombre,  arraying  the  dwk  and 
the  gloomy  in  nues  of  brightneM 
they  never  knew  before.  To  hnn  it 
is  of  little  consequence  what^c  ol 
the  picture  presents  itaelf.  He  can 
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find  beauty  in  both. 


H.  G.  B. 
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Dear  M.,  our  landscapes  faded  lie, 
Beneath  December's  cheerless  sky. 

And  hollow  blasts  sing  loud  and  long 
The  winter’s  wild  and  stormy  song ; 

And  sweeping  o'er  their  summits,  stir 
The  sombre  pine  and  gloomy  fir. 

That  from  the  cliff's  majestic  height 
Nod  to  the  passing  cloud  of  night : 

No  more  upon  the  waving  bough 
The  small  bird  sweetly  warbles  now, 

But  through  the  leafless  forest  trees 
Deep  moans  the  melancholy  breeze : 

No  more  in  music  steals  the  rill 
Adown  the  bosom  of  the  hill. 

But  thunders  o'er  its  bed  of  stone, 

A  fierce  and  foaming  torrent  grown  : 

No  more  upon  the  mountain's  head 
The  farew'ell  sunny  smile  is  shed : 

No  more  the  calm  and  silent  stream 
Reflects  the  evening's  rosy  beam ; 

Its  drear  and  sullen  wave  instead. 

Is  tinged  with  blush  of  angry  red. 

From  stormy  clouds  that  hurrying  sail 
Before  the  cold  and  scourging  gale. 

How  better  may  I  pass  the  hour 
Of  howling  blast  and  drifting  shower-^ 
How  better  fly  from  present  pain. 

And  live  the  lovely  past  again. 

Than  here  lie  tracing  days  gone  by, 

And  scenes,  my  Friend,  where  you  and  1 
Pursued  our  autumn  sports,  till  all 
Grew  gray  beneath  the  evening's  fall, 
Then  sought  the  hospitable  dome 
Where  strangers  ever  found  a  home. 

And  where  such  moments  were  enjoy'd, 
That  life,  till  then,  seem'd  but  a  void  ? 
Still  through  its  shades  they  come  to  me 
Like  sunbeams  o'er  a  sullen  sea. 

There  autumn's  brief,  but  brilliant  day, 
Still  found  us  on  the  mountain  gray  ; 
Through  heath  and  wood  our  death-ahot 

Where  Fingal  fought,  and  Oasian  song ; 
And  when  the  evening  shadows  fell 
Along  the  dim  and  wizard  dell. 

Where  birch  and  willow  waved  in  air. 
Like  mourners  with  dishevell'd  hair. 

And  drooping  where  dark  waters  slept. 
As  if  above  the  dead  they  wept. 
Appear'd,  while  fisuling  from  our  ken, 
Like  spirits  of  the  twilight  glen 
Dh  !  spite  of  Reason,  in  such  hour. 

We  felt  dark  Superstition's  power, 
j  Till  soaring  o'er  the  dusky  ^'ale, 

.  We  saw  our  mansion's  summit  pale. 

I  At  that  tweet  hour,  when  fades  the  day 
I  0*«r  earth  and  ocean  far  away ; 

Ere  yet  the  gentle  twilight's  gone, 

^  night  dcBcends  on  cloudy  throne  $ 


When  on  the  hearth  the  blazing  pile 
Shed  round  the  pictured  wall  its  smile  ; 
Whose  silent  dwellers  then  would  seem 
More  life*like  in  the  sportive  beam, 

The  images  of  them  that  long 
Had  left  the  hall  of  feast  and  song. 

And  slept  below,  without  a  trace 
On  earth,  except  that  shadowy  race ; 
How  sw’eetly  then  the  cares  of  day 
From  weary  bosoms  ])ass'd  away  ! 

And  from  the  harp  the  wild  notes  rung. 
And  the  fair  seraph  sisters  sung 
Those  strains  that  claim  the  bosom's  sigh. 
Those  magic  airs  that  cannot  die— 
Eternal  as  the  rocks  that  stand 
The  bulwarks  of  our  native  land- 
immortal  as  the  feelings  given 
Unto  the  human  heart  by  Heaven ; 

Such  as  the  dirge  for  them  that  died. 
The  “  Forest  Flowers”  on  Flodden's 
side ; 

Such  as  the  voice  each  lay  that  mourns. 
Along  the  deathless  page  of  Burnt. 

Ye  sons  of  song!  whose  strains  are  fraught 
With  feelings,  fire,  and  light  of  thought. 
Too  oft  your  fate  has  been  to  fade. 
Unseen,  in  sorrow's  wintry  shade ; 

And  ye  who  charm'd  the  world,  have 
pined 

With  broken  heart  and  wounded  mind : 
Oh  !  must  the  wreaths  of  genius  be 
For  ever  twin'd  of  cypress  tree  ? 

And  o'er  its  brow  still  darkly  wave 
The  leaves  that  best  become  the  grave  ? 
Go,  read  the  tales  of  their  despair, 
Thou'lt  find  the  mournful  answer  there ! 

Oft,  when  on  high  the  harvest  moon 
Rode  clear  and  cloudless  in  her  noon. 

We  w'ander'd  onward  with  delight. 
Beneath  the  cool  and  silent  night — 
When  not  a  fVowning  cloud  was  there. 
To  dim  the  clear  and  azure  air, 

But  all  was  lustre  pure  and  mild, 

A  pale  light  o'er  a  pathless  wild  ; 

Where  Room'd  the  pine-tree,  dark  and 
tall. 

Above  the  sheer  and  foaming  fall ; 

Far  seen,  like  silvery  column  high. 
Suspend^  'twixt  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
Then  silence  slumber'd  on  the  bill. 

And  lakes  below  lay  bright  and  still. 

As  at  Creation's  dawning  mom. 

They  slept  ere  yet  the  winds  were  born  ; 
Reflecting  mountain,  rock,  and  tree. 

Fair  as  the  good  man's  memory 
Gives  back,  ere  life's  last  light  is  set. 

Its  scenes  undouded  r^p^ 

Oh  !  there  doth  Superstition  gray 
Yet  linger  ere  she  pass  away ; 
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There  take  aw  hile  her  latest  sUnd, 
Before  she  leave  our  mountain  land  ; 
Thus  makes  one  pause,  a  long,  a  last, 
While  spread  the  sails  into  the  blast, 
The  exile,  ere  he  quit  the  shore 
That  gave  him  birth,  for  evermore  ! 

Alas !  that  all  her  dreams  should  flee 
Before  cold,  dull  reality  ! 

Alas  I  that  from  the  march  of  truth. 
Should  fade  enchantments  of  our  youth  ! 

To  thee,  my  Friend,  ’twere  vain  to  say 
What  sorrows  dimmM  our  parting  day ; 
For,  with  the  scenes  we  left  behind. 

We  left  the  hearts  most  true  and  kind ; 


We  left  such  lovely  forms  as  ne’er 
Yet  blossom’d  in  the  desart  air ; 

And  from  their  lips,  when  faltering,  fell  ) 
The  last,  the  long^elay’d  farewell,  I 

It  was  departing  Pleasure’s  knell : _  j 

Oh  I  still  may  each  be  Nature’s  child,  ^ 
Long,  long  to  bloom  amidst  the  wild ! 
Oh  !  may  their  lives,  a  lovely  tale, 

Pass  calm,  as  waters  of  the  vale ; 

As  stream,  reflecting,  while  it  flows, 
The  heaven  that  in  its  bosom  glows ! 
Then  other  eyes,  but  none  so  bright, 
From  those  fair  scenes  shall  drink  delight ; 
And  the  yet  silent  tongue  shall  praise 
Their  loveliness  in  happier  lays ! 
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The  difference  of  termination 
which  prevails  in  the  various  inflec¬ 
tions  of  the  Latin  nouns,  arises,  as 
is  well  known,  from  the  conjunction, 
or  complete  uniting  and  incorpora¬ 
tion,  of  suflSxes,  which  modify  the 
si^ificatiou  of  the  original  word. 
Tnese  suffixes  becoming,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  union,  sta¬ 
tionary,  are,  of  necessity,  greatly 
generalized,  in  order  to  answer  the 
various  purposes  for  which,  as  auxi¬ 
liaries,  they  were  originally  adopted. 
Hence,  we  find  the  terminations  t>, 
t,  m,  and  e,  used  in  a  very  general 
sense,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary,  in 
translating  them  into  English,  to 
make  use  of  a  great  variety  of  Eng¬ 
lish  auxiliaries, — “  with,  from,  in, 
or  by.”  Ruddiman*s  equivalent  of 
the  ablative  termination  might  be 
greatly  extended  ;  and  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  of  extension  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  applied  to  the  rest  of 
the  cases.  »  Hence  there  originates, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  a  certain 
ambiguity  of  sense  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  Latin  cases.  One 
is  often  at  a  loss  whether  to  resolve 
the  termination  by  one  or  by  another 
of  our  English  auxiliaries,  or,  as  they 
are  termed,  signs.  “  With  a  sword,’^' 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  in  a 
sword,”  or  even  from  a  sword 
and  yet  all  these  notions  are  couch^ 
in  the  one  Latin  expression  ''  gladio.” 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  generalized 
notion  lands  us  in  concomitancy 
but  how,  in  our  translation  of  this 


abstract  idea,  are  we  to  be  conducted 
with  certainty,  and  directly,  to  that 
particular  m^fication  of  the  general 
sense  which  was  meant  to  be  express¬ 
ed  ?  In  many  instances,  the  context, 
in  other  words,  the  manifest  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence,  will  guide  us ; 
but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  we 
shall  still  be  at  a  loss,  without  some 
further  indication  of  the  modifled 
meaning  than  what  the  generalized 
termination  can  convey.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation  it  is  that  we  see  “  preposi¬ 
tions”  employed  with  the  view  of 
fixing  down  clearly,  and  closely,  the 
meaning  of  all  cases,  properly  so  call¬ 
ed  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  esaes  where 
ar^  change  of  termination  is  visible*^ 
‘'Urbe”  may  either  signify  ^'in  a  city” 
or  ‘'with  a  city but  “in  urbe"  fixes 
the  meaning  at  once.^  In  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  express  in  English  ffie  import 
of  tbe  Latin  cases,  prepositions  are 
employed ;  and  the  same  means  in 
adopted  by  the  Latins,  whenever  the 
idea  is  not  distinctly  made  out  by 
the  termination,  in  other  words,  ^ 
the  preposition  already  suffixed  and 
generalized.  But  the  use  of  Utm 
prepositions  is  not  even  limited  to 
suen  instances  as  would  be 
without  them  ;  it  is  extends  to 
cases  where  their  presence  is  ** 
redundancy,  in  other  words,  wn^ 
the  signification  could  be  retduy 
made  out  without  their  aowtan^ 
“  Ivit  Romam,”  for  example,  m  w 
sequence  of  Uie  gencraUi^ 
of  the  termination  “  m,"  inttmates  tuc 


•  We  find  prepositions  governing,  as  it  is  termed,  or  conjoined  wiffi  all 
except  the  vocative  and  nominative ;  the  dative  and  ablative  being  asaumad  • 
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ilirection  of  the  motion  towards  Home, 

[  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  pre- 
[  |)08ition  “ad”  had  been  added.  And 
‘‘  eamus,”  or  “  exeamus  schola/* 

)  aS^^uch  of  a  piece,  in  point  of  ma- 
\  nif%  signification,  with  “  exeamus 
ex  schola,”  in  which  instance  the 
game  thing  is  thrice  said,  the  abla¬ 
tive  termination  and  the  two  “  exes** 
being  all  expressive  of  the  notion 
conveyetl  in  tne  word  **  from.**  We 
are  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore, 

'  when  we  find  this  “  I  make  sure” 
system  prevailing  in  respect  of  cases, 

I  and  prepositions  in  particular,  for  it 
obtains  more  or  less,  in  all  situations, 
and  in  all  languages.  “  Nemo  homo" 
“  ore  locutus  est,”  are  instances  in 
Latin ;  and  we  every  day,  in  spite  of 
some  modern  Grammarians,  say, 
“  from  hence,”  and  convened  toge¬ 
ther.”  In  the  inimitable  story  of  La 
Roche,  we  find,  “  a  young  man,  a 
1  relation  of  her  own*  and  formerly  a 
pupil  of  her  fathers  ;**  and  a  little 
j  farther  on,  we  have,  “  not  that  he  was 
I  ever  a  lover  of  the  ladys**  All,  there- 
I  fore,  that  is  necessary  to  the  render- 
\  ing  of  such  phrases  legitimate  is  use, 

^  founded  upon  the  congruity  or  corres- 
pondence  of  ideas  betwixt  the  various 
I  component  parts  of  the  expression  ; 

K  you  could  not  say  to  hence,"  or 
I  “convened  asunder”  to  her  father's, 
or  from  the  lady's,  no  more  than  you 
can  say  “  a  Romam,"  or  “  ad  Roma.” 
This,  however,  is  a  very  different 
account  of  the  matter  from  that 
which  is  generally  received  as  the 
just  one.  In  the  connection  betwixt 
the  preposition  and  the  case  which 
I  it  is  said  to  govern,  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  law  of  necessity.  The 
preposition  “  a”  is  conceived  to  go¬ 
vern  the  ablative  by  a  despotic  and 
^  absolute  authority.  Now,  it  might 
I  be  said  with  equal  propriety,  that 

^  the  ablative  governs  tne  preposition 

“  a,"  as  the  influence  over  each 
other  is  mutual  and  reciprocal ;  it  is 
because  there  is  an  affinity  betwixt 
the  sif^ificaium  of  the  ablattve  ter¬ 
mination  and  the  preposition  **  a" 
that  they  are  to  be  found  so  often  in 
company  with  each  other — **  A  me 
ad  te.”  The  general  notion  of  the 
^  terminus  “  a  quo,"  and  the  terminus 
I  “  1^  quern,"  is  contained  in  the  ab¬ 
lative  “  me and  the  accusative 
‘‘  te,”  independently  of  the  prepoai- 
tiona  “  a"  or  “  ad  r  but  tbc  mean- 

i ' 
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ing  of  these  prepositions,  and  of  the 
terminations  of  the  respective  casc>s, 
coalesces ;  and  hence,  for  the  sake  of 
modification  or  precision,  these  pre¬ 
positions  are  added.  These  lucubra¬ 
tions  might  be  carried  over  the  whole 
list  of  prepositions  conjoined  with 
various  cases ;  e.  g.  “  Hostem”  im¬ 
plies  the  terminus  “  ad  quern  “ad, 
apud,  adversus,  contra,  cis,  circa, 
&c.  hostem,"  are  all  modifications  of 
the  notion  implied  in  the  termina¬ 
tion  “  in."  “  Hoste"  implies  conco- 
mitancy,  and  so  do  “a,  tb,  abs," 
&c. 

Respecting  the  preposition  cww, 
however,  it  may  not  be  irregular,  or 
improper,  to  make  a  few  cursory  ob¬ 
servations,  as  it  seems  to  extend  its 
government,  as  it  is  termed,  or  its 
use  and  application,  so  far  as  to  im¬ 
ply  that  its  original  and  radical  sig¬ 
nification  does  not  lie  quite  on  the 
surface.  It  is  pretty  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  “  cum*’  and  “  quum" 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  words,  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  spelling;  and  that  “cum 
Cesar  posuisset  castra,"  is  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  “  Cesar  castris  positis," 
or  “  cum  castris  positis,"  considering 
“  castris  positis”  as  a  concomitancy 
to  some  other  action  or  event.  Now, 
this  being  the  case,  “  cum”  joined 
with  the  ablative,  and  “  quum,”  or 
“  cum,”  joined  with  a  verb,  appear 
to  be,  in  fact,  the  same  words,  and  to 
be  applied  precisely  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  with  this  exception,  that  as 
“  quum"  or  “  cum”  joined  with  the 
vern,  must  of  necessity  be  united  or 
combined  with  the  notion  of  iimcy 
essential  to  the  verb  with  which  it  is 
joined ;  so  “  quum”  is  conceived, 
though  falsely,  to  be  a  term  originally 
expressive  of  time,— whilst  **  cum,  * 
governing  the  ablative,  ia  conoeiv^ 
as  referring  to  concomitancy  merely. 
“  Cum  rediisset  in  castra,"  and  “  cum 
reditu  ejus  in  castra,”  are,  however, 
completely  synonymous,  as  they  ex¬ 
press  precisely,  lx>th  in  respect  of 
fact  and  time,  tame  notion ;  and 
yet,  in  the  former  expression, 
**  cum,"  or  “  quum,"  is  called  by 
grammarians  a  conjunction,  and 
translated  “  when and  in  the  latter 
caae,  it  ia  termed  a  preposition,  and 
tranalatfd  “  with."  The  one  ia  Eng¬ 
lished  by  a  word  expressive  of  time , 
and  the  other  of  concomitancy,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  time  wnaterer. 
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Thus,  then,  if  our  reasoning  be  cor-  which,**  the  literal  and  radical  import 
rect,  we  have  advanced  one  step  in  of  these  terms  ?  In  order  to  expiscate 
0^  generalizing  process,  and  have  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  circum- 
discovered  that  cum**  ^ined  with  stance,  that  t’'  *e  terms  thus  used 
a  noun,  and  quum**  with  a  verb,  areuniforr’^  accusative  forms. '(Jjay 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  words,  sug-  are  not  used  in  the  genitive,  dative, 
gesting,  as  far  as  these  words  are  con-  or  ablative,  but  in  die  accusative! 
cerned,  precisely  the  same  notion.  Now,  this  must  arise  out  of  a  pecu- 
and  only  modified,  in  their  transla-  liarity  in  that  case  by  which  it  is 
tion  into  English,  by  the  circum-  fitted  to  express  some  modification  of 


[}- 


Stance  of  time  ent^ng  into  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  one,  and  in  many 
cases  not  into  that  of  the  other. 
But  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
original  and  radical  meaning  of  the 
terra  itself.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  re¬ 


meaning.  “  That**  and  “  which,” 
placed  in  an  accusative  sense,  are 
eouivalent  to  ‘‘  to  that,**  and  “  to 
which,**  or,  in  other  words,  express 
what  grammarians  call  the  **  termi* 
nus  ad  quern,**  which  expression  is 


fer  to  concomitancy ;  but  under  what  uniformly  put  in  the  accusative, 
modification  or  aspect  we  know  not.  Ivit  Romam — columns  sexaginta 
This  inquiry,  therefore,  induces  us  pedes  alta — ^rediit  domum,**  are  all 
to  look  out  for  some  other  apparent-  instances  in  point.  Taking  this  cir- 
Iv  different  application  of  tne  term,  cumstance,  therefore,  into  account, 
that  we  may  by  this  means  approach  in  reference  to  top  and  kop,  **  turn” 
step  by  step  nearer  to  the  fundamen-  and  quum,**  tup  and  kup,  “  urn” 
tal  meaning.  Are  there  any  such  and  quam,**  we  find  their  literal 
applications  to  be  met  with  in  the  and  original  meaning  to  he,  not  that 
classics  ?  Let  us  see — ‘‘  Tanta  quum  which**  merely,  but  “  to  that  to 
gratia  f am  arte  praeparaverant  foenera-  which,**  or  “  that  which,**  in  an  ac- 
tores.**  Liv,  lib.  2.  c.  31.  Here  cusative  sense.  Let  us  apply  this, 
turn**  and  **  quum**  are  usually  then,  to  the  sentences  quoted ;  and, 
translated  by  both,**  and  “  and  ;*  in  the  first  place,  to  “  quum  gratia 
and  this  sentence  may  stand  for  a  turn  arte  pneparaverant  foeneratores.” 
thousand  of  a  similar  description,  **  To  which,  with  favour,  to  that  with 
wherein  quum**  is  reciprocal  by  art,*'  &c.  To  which,  to  what  ?  to  that, 
**  turn  ;**  these  two  words  being  con-  to  what  ?  Neither  the  **  terminus," 
sidered  as  co-relative  expressions,  nor  the  thing  terminated,**  is  men- 
Turn,**  in  all  probability,  and  ac-  tinned;  so  you  are  left  at  liberty  to 
cording  to  the  strictest  rule  of  ana-  sunnly  AoM,' according  to  the  sense  of 


quam^ 


we  find  their  literal 


and  original  meaning  to  he,  not  *^that 
which**  merely,  but  “  to  that  to 
which,**  or  “  that  which,**  in  an  ac¬ 
cusative  sense.  Let  us  apply  this, 
then,  to  the  sentences  quoted ;  and, 
in  the  first  place,  to  quum  gratia 


art,*'  &c.  To  which,  to  what  ?  to  that, 
to  what  ?  Neither  the  terminus," 
nor  the  thing  terminated,**  is  men¬ 
tioned  ;  so  you  are  left  at  liberty  to 
cording  to  the  strictest  rule  of  ana-  supply  AoM/ according  to  the  sense  of 
logy  in  derivation,  is  neither  more  the  context.  **  To  which  extent,  by 
nor  less  than  top,  the  accusative  of  favour  to  that,  or  to  the  same  extent 
the  Greek  demonstrative  pronoun ;  by  art  ;**  i.  e.  both,  and  in  the  same 
whilst  **  quum,"  is  as  manifestly  degree,  by  favour  and  by  art,  which 
the  old  form  of  the  Greek  relative  brings  out  the  meaning.  Again, 
pronoun  op,  which  in  Herodotus,  tarn  arte  quam  marte.  To  that 
and  other  old  Greek  writers,  is  (extent)  by  art,  to  which  (extent) 
written  kop  ;  thus  making  out,  be-  by  war,  tnat  is  to  say,  to 
twixt  them,  the  correspondence  ex-  extent  by  art  and  by  war,  which  is 
pressed  in  Latin  by  id  quod,"  and  more  than  is  expressed  when  only 
in  English  by  that  whicn."  Nor  is  both  by  art  and  war"  is  used  is 
this  analogy  confined  to  one  gender,  translation.  A  general  may  gain  * 

We  have  likewise  “  tam  **  and  victory," gladio  et  arte,"  but  more 

*^quam,"  or  rap  and  Kap,  the  old  forms  by  the  one  than  by  the  other ;  but 
of  TUP  and  kpip  ,  or  av,  used  in  a  si-  he  gains  it  **  tam  gladio  quam  arte, 
milar  manner ;  e,  g,  Tam  arte,  he  gains  it  equally,  or  in  equal 
quam  marfe,"  &c.,  both  by  art  portions  by  each.  Now,  let  us  sa 
and  war,"  as  it  is  usually,  but  incor-  if  we  can  bring  these  ob^rvations 
rectly,  expressed  in  English.  Now,  bear  upon  the  more  ordinary 
^w  do  we  bring  the  meaning,  which  and  grammatical  arrangements 
is  attached  to  such  expressions,  out  quum,"  the  conjunction, 
of  them  ?  What  connection  is  there  cum,"  the  prepowtion,  as  tnev 
betwixt  quum  gratis  turn  arte,**  termed.  Are  these  words 
**  tam  arte  quum  marte,**  and  that  accusatives  of  the  Greek  pronoun*  • 
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and  it*  so,  how  can  wc  account  for 
their  application  in  coinraon  usage  ? 
This  conducts  us  back  again  to  the 
principles  originally  laid  down,  that 
the  Latin  cases  are,  in  fact,  words 
with  prepositions  suffixed,  and  that 
the  separate  preposition  no  more  go» 
verns  the  case,  than  the  case  the  pre« 
position  ;  there  is  merely  a  concord¬ 
ance  of  meaning  betwixt  the  two. 

“  V'^irgladio,”  and  “  vir  cum  gladio,** 
are  the  same  thing  in  point  of  effect ; 
and  whether  you  supply  the  cum" 
or  not,  speaking  grammatically,  the 
meaning  will  be  the  same.  Wherein, 
then,  do  the  expressions  differ  ?  “Vir 
cum,"  a  man  to  that, — to  what  ?  the 
terminus  is  immediately  added,  “gla- 
dio,”  with  a  sword.  There  is  here, 
first,  a  general  statement  made,  which 
is  afterwards  limited ;  a  circumstance 
very  usual  in  all  languages.  Cum 
parte  copiarum  hlium  Arientem  Ari- 
ciam  mittit."  Liv.  lib.  it,  14.  Here 
“  parte"  by  itself  would  express  all 
that  is  actually  expressed  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  “  cum.*  The  expression 
“  cum  parte"  is  merely  an  “  I 
make  sure"  method  of  hrst  stating,  as 
it  were,  the  thing  generally,  and  then 
subjoining  the  limitation  meant. 
“  Mittit  tilium  Ariciam,"  he  sends 
his  son  to  Aricia  ;  “  cum,"  to  that 
extent  in  point  of  concoraitaiicy ;  to 
what  extent  do  you  mean  ?  “  parte 
copiarum,"  with  a  part  of  the  forces. 
Let  us  now  apply  the  same  method 
of  reasoning  to  tnat  use  of  “  cum,"  or 
“  quum,"  when  a  verb,  and  not  a 
noun,  is  immediately  connected  with 
it.  “  C»8ar  cum  posuisset  castra, 
re^iit  domum."  Csesar  cum — Caesar 
**  to  that** — to  what?  To  this  ex¬ 
tent,  namely,  immediately  subjoined, 
“  posuisset,"  or  “  posuerat  castra :" 
here  the  general  reference  to  some¬ 
thing  indefinite  is  immediately  li¬ 
mited  by  a  definite  reference.  But 
what  comes  of  the  time  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  understood  to  be  inherent  in 
this  term,  when  united  with  a  verb? 
“  Ratio  est  in  promptu,"  there  is  no 
such  meaning  of  time  inherent  in  the 
word  itself ;  it  is  only  gathered  from 
the  word,  implying  time,  with  which 
it  is  conjoined.  “  Heri  rediit  do¬ 
mum,*'  yesterday  he  returned  home. 
“  Ouum  heri  rediit  domum,"  to  that 
of  his  having  returned  home  yester¬ 
day  ;  some  thing  U  pointed  at  by 
“  quum,**  as  yet  to  be  added.  The 
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“  terminus  ad  (juera"  is  given  ;  but 
the  correlative  idea,  the  **  terminus 
a  quo,"  is  not  given,  but  pointed  at 
in  a  general  term  “  quum.'* 

Take  the  preposition  “  sine"  aa 
another  instance  of  a  conjunction, 
universally  joined  with  a  particular 
case,  (the  ablative,  videlicet,)  when 
nothing  approaching  to  what  can  be 
termed  government  is  implied.  Upon 
this  preposition,  its  derivation  and 
use,  a  great  deal  has  been  written ; 
and  t^e  head-master  of  Shrewsbury 
School,  the  learned  and  erudite  Dr 
Baxter,  has  been  tmng  bis  hand  in 
a  work,  entitleil  “  The  Praxis  of  the 
Prepositions,"  and  published  last 
year,  upon  the  same  subject.  “  Sine," 
says  he,  without  doubt  or  hesitation, 
“  is  nothing  but  the  imperative  mood 
of  the  verb  ‘  si  no,*  to  let  alone,  and  sig-‘ 
nifies  privation,  or  being  without  a 
thing.**  Now,  this  criticism  is  very 
mu^  of  the  same  family  with  the 
derivation  of  “  inde,"  thence,  from 
the  imperative  of  “  indo,  and  settles 
all  matters  without  further  trouble. 
“  Sine  Baccho  et  Cerere  friget  Ve¬ 
nus,"  “  without  corn  and  wine  Love 
freezes,"  would,  according  to  the 
above  derivation,  express  the  very 
reverse, — “  Suffer  corn  and  wine  to 
be,  take  these  into  account  or  reck¬ 
oning,  and  then  love  would  grow 
cold."  How  comes  it,  we  would 
ask,  besides,  of  Dr  Baxter,  that  this 
imperative  mood,  all-unchanged  and 
active  in  its  signification,  as  it  still 
is,  happens  universally  to  have  the 
ablative  after  it,  whilst  every  other 
part  of  the  verb  “  sino,"  and  even 
this  part  in  the  verbal  use,  have 
after  them  an  accusative,  and  not 
an  ablative?  We  think  this  fact 
decisive  of  the  question.  But  leav¬ 
ing  Dr  Baxter  to  settle  his  own 
praxis  with  his  own  pupils,  and  with 
the  one  thousand  and  one  English 
scholars  who  bow  to  authority,  and 
are  content  to  think,  at  least  to  ex- 
ress  themselves,  as  others  have  done 
efore  them,  we  would  willingly  in¬ 
quire, into  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
manifestly  the  composition,  as  well 
as  the  praxis,  of  the  little  vocable  in 

auestion.  “  Dein"  is  just  “  inde," 
iie  syllables  transposed ;  and,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  analogy,  “  niai,"  or 
“  nesi,**  becomes  “  sine “  Sine 
Baccho  et  Cerere,"  t.  e.  “  nisi  Bacchus 
et  Ceres  adiint “  Si  Bacchus  et 
4R 
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Ceres  ne  sint/*  You  ask,  then,  why 
is  “Baccho  et  Cerere”  put  in  the 
ablative  after  sine,”  and  not  after 
nisi  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject 
negatived  is  apprehended.  It  is  stated, 
as  a  concomitancy  to  “  friget  Venus,*' 
with  no  “  Bacchus  and  Ceres,”  Ve¬ 
nus  freezes.  these  are  not,  the 
latter  becomes  cold.  Where,  then, 
we  ask,  is  the  government  of  the  ab¬ 
lative  attribute  to  sine”  in  this 
case  ?  and  would  not  “  Baccho  et 
Cerere”  remain  in  the  same  case, 
suppose  sine”  were  away,  only  the 
meaning  would  not  then  be  negative, 
but  positive? — it  would  be  with,  in¬ 
stead  of  without.  “  Imperium  fine” 
means  an  empire  with  an  end,  or 
the  end  taken  in  concomitancy  with 
the  empire.  “  Imperium  sine  fine” 
is  just  the  reverse  of  this,  because 


“  sine”  supposes  the  negative,  and 
not  the  affirmative.  **  Nabis  sine  cor- 
tice,”  is  just  ‘‘  nabis  si  cortex  ne  sit." 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  You  may 
just  as  well  say,  that,  in  the  sentence 
nisi  vir  meus  adsit,”  the  nominative 
“  vir”  is  governed  by  “  nisi,”  as  that, 
in  the  sentence  “  sine  viro  meo,’*  the 
ablative  is  governed  by  “  sine.” 

Such  speculations  may  serve  to 
shew  the  necessity  of  thinking,  and 
of  thinking  out  of  those  .tracks  along 
which  the  wheels  of  thought  have 
continued  so  long  to  revolve.  That 
these  reveries  may  not  be  controvert¬ 
ed,  the  author  does  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  he  is  sure  that  they  are  his 
own ;  and  that,  by  following  the 
same  method  of  untrammelled  dis¬ 
quisition,  some  light  may  yet  be 
struck  out  in  the  metaphysics  of  phi¬ 
lology.  Gamma. 


^HatrimoniaX  iFeUcitj). 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery !  thou  art  a  bitter  draught  r~Sieme. 


To  die,  some  wicked  rascals  tell  us. 

Is  a  mere  joke~a  bagatelle. 

Whether  we’re  partial  to  a  gallow's. 

Or  choose  to  walk  into  a  well ; 

But,  from  a  paltry  love  of  life. 

Say  the  same  rogues,  not  over-civil, 
To  t^e  unto  yourself  a  wdfe. 

Alias  a  spouse,— O !  that’s  the  devil ! 
Who,  cry  these  wags,  would  ever  cumber 
His  bouse  with  such  a  dull,  insipid. 
Useless,  heartless  piece  of  lumber, 

A  mere  machine-.-a  moving  biped  ? 
And  then  they  speak  of  Eve  and  Adam, 
And  Samson’s  wife,  and  Lot’s  sad 
dame. 

And  poor  Job’s  breeches-wearing  madam. 
And  hundreds  more  than  I  can  name : 
Pandora  with  her  poisonous  box. 

And  Ellen  who  to  Asia  ran. 

And  her  who  had  the  art  to  hoax 
Foot  Socrates,  unhappy  man  ! 

Yet,  after  all,  I  still  maintain 

That  women,  on  the  whole,  increase 
Man’s  happiness  ;  and  can’t  refrain 
From  saying  they’re  a  useful  piece 
Of  housdiold  furniture,  a  kind. 

Domestic  animal,  that  knows 
All  the  vagaries  of  your  mind, 

And  makes  your  tea,  and  mends  your 
clothes. 

But  marriage  is,  no  doubt,  a  sea. 

With  many  a  rock  that  one  may  split 
on. 

With  many  a  hidden  shoal  that  we 
Will  soon  or  late  be  sure  to  get  on. 
Who  ever  saw  a  genuine  tear 
Stand  in  a  widow’d  husband’s  eye  ? 


Who  ever  had  the  luck  to  hear. 

At  such  a  time,  a  genuine  sigh  ? 
Look  at  the  widower,  when  he  goes 
Accout’red  in  his  best  black  clothes. 

Is  there  no  smile  about  his  face  ? 

No  air  of  freedom  in  his  pace  ? 

No  scorn  about  the  glance  he  throws 
In  proud  security  on  those 
Whose  looks  inform  you  well  enough 
Their  m&tes  “  are  made  of  stemner  stuff?” 
This  puts  a  story  in  my  head, 

I  somewhere  either  heard  or  read : 

A  messenger,  in  breathless  haste. 

With  hair  orected  on  his  head. 

Into  Cornaro’s  chamber  press’d. 

And  rush’d  up  to  the  sleeper’s  bed. — 
The  sleeper  lay  in  sw’eet  repose, 

The  wasted  strength  of  life  restoring, 
Lull’d  by  the  music  of  his  nose. 

Which  mortals  vulgarly  call  snoring. 
The  stranger  shook  him  pretty  roughly. 
And  tweak’d  his  nose,  and  pull’d  his 
hair ; 

At  last  Comaro,  rather  gruffly. 

Ask’d,  What  the  devU  brought  him 
there  ? 

The  messenger,  in  great  distress, 

At  length,  in  broken  accents,  said, 

“  O !  Sir,  they’ve  sent  roe  here 
To  tell  you  that  your  wife  is 
“  Indeed  !”  the  widow’d  man  replied* 
Turning  upon  his  other  side, 

And  pulling  o’er  his  eyes  his  cap, 

In  hopes  of  finishing  his  nap^— 

“  To-morrow,  when  I  w’ake,  you  11^ 

How  long  and  loud  my  grief  shall  » 

H.  L.  n* 
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Shakespeare's  commentators. 

“  While  Commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun,”  Ac. 


MR  EDITOR, 

I  HATE  seldom,  in  the  English 
language,  met  with  a  piece  of  satire 
more  pointedly,  or  more  truly  appli¬ 
cable  to  its  object,  than  these  two 
lines  of  Young  are  to  our  commen¬ 
tators  on  Shakespeare,  1  might  add, 
to  those  on  the  Bible  also*;  but  in¬ 
tending,  at  present,  to  shew  cause 
against  the  former  only,  to  them  1 
confine  the  present  remarks.  I  have, 
in  fact,  become  so  utterly  annoyed 
and  disgusted  with  the  perplexing 
and  incoherent  ravings  of  mese  com¬ 
mentators,  who  have  besmeared  the 
pages  of  Shakespeare  with  their 
slaver,  that  1  have  formed  the  re¬ 
solution  of  bargaining  for  an  edition 
of  “  Every  One's  Favourite,"  hav¬ 
ing  the  text  only,  in  exchange  for 
mv  one-and-twenty  volume  edition, 
wnich  is  to  be  forthwith  turned 
out  of  doors.  A  few  parting  impre¬ 
cations,  if  you  permit  me  to  vent 
such  in  your  pages,  will  more  than 
console  roe  for  any  pecuniary  loss  in 
the  intended  barter. 

It  is,  at  this  time  of  day,  a  very 
trite  remark,  and  it  shall  therefore 
be  a  short  one,  that  Shakespeare,  of 
all  English  writers,  is  most  pecu¬ 
liarly  felicitous  in  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  and  energetic  language, 
to  give  expression  to  the  agency 
of  human  passion.  Such  personages, 
therefore,  whose  “necessitous  wants" 
require  the  aids  these  commentators 
so  liberally  bestow  gratis,  must  needs 
go  a-begging  all  their  days, — ^for  they 
can  have  no  chance  of  communing 
with  Shakespeare,  and  of  binder- 
standing  and  appreciating  his  con¬ 
verse  ; — they  have,  in  short,  no  right 
to  read  him  at  all.  1  freely  admit, 
that  annotation  may  occasionally 
he  useful  to  general  readers,  for  the 
illustration  and  better  understanding 
of  obsolete  manners,  customs,  and 


words,  because  every  man  of  taste 
is  not  necessarily  an  antiquary  ;  but 
to  these,  and  to  these  alone,  all  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Shakespeare  ought  to 
have  been  confined. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  it  would 
almost  appear  that  the  curse  with 
which  Shakespeare  fenced  his  bones*, 
to  prevent  their  removal  from  his 
last  dormitory,  (“  that  house  which 
lasts  till  Doomsday,")  had  extended 
its  paralyzing  effects  to  every  critical 
anatomist,  who,  inspecting  that  in¬ 
destructible  frame  of  his  above 
ground—still  retaining  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  manhood's  prime- 
should  dare  to  pronounce  a  sinew  a 
bone,  or  a  bone  a  sinew.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise,  when,  in  such  at¬ 
tempts,  we  behold  solidity  personi¬ 
fied  ;  and  talents,  learning,  and  ge¬ 
nius,  exhibiting,  for  the  moment, 
the  symptoms  of  premature  decay  ! 

To  make  good  the  foregoing  re¬ 
marks,  1  sh^l  confine  the  present 
communication  to  two  instances  only 
of  annotation ;  but  more  are  in  re¬ 
serve,  provided  these  how  offered  find 
favour  in  your  eyes,  and  in  those  of 
your  readers, — for  of  material  there 
is  no  lack,  thanks  to  the  bulk  of 
twenty-one  volumes.  I  begin,  then, 
with  the  words  uttered  by  Hamlet 
in  the  scene  where  he  is  first  intro¬ 
duced.  The  King  addresses  him  in 
these  words : 

“  But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my 
son.” 

This  address  suffers  a  momentary 
interruption  by  Hamlet's  feelings 
giving  utterance  to  the  aside  speech— 

“  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
KIND.” 

The  developement  of  the  tragedy 
would,  1  think,  render  the  meaning 


•  The  following  lines,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare,  are  engraven 
upon  the  stone  which  marks  the  spot  where  he  lies  interred,  in  the  chancel  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  r 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus*  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  encloaed  here  ! 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  spores  these  stones, 

A  nd  curst  be  be  that  moves  my  bones  J 
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of  this  supposetl,  and  only  inward,  a  single  letter  from  kind,)  conveys 
exclamation  of  Hamlet  perfectly  in-  the  more  general  meaning  of  relation- 
telligible.  Unfortunately  for  them-  ship,  either  by  blood  or  marriage, 
selves,  however,  the  commentators.  Another  would-be  unraveller  of 
with  more  of  learning,  and  with  less  this  knotty  line  in  Hamlet  remains 
of  those  qualities  which  should  ac-  yet  to  be  noticed.  “  Who  shall  de¬ 
company  it,  entertain  a  different  cide,  when  doctors  disagree  The 
opinion.  how  they  quack  and  aid  which  common  sense  affords 
gabble  about  it.  may  accomplish  what  is  sometimes 

Firsts  In  the  muster-roll  there  ap-  denied  to  learning.  It  never  once 
pears  the  great  Dr  Samuel  John-  occurs  to  the  vulgar  wisdom  of  any 
SON,  who,  more  sagely  than  oppor-  of  these  commentators  that  Shake- 
tunely  wise,  tells  us,  “  that  kind  is  speare,  who  indulged  in  every  oppor- 
the  Teutonic  word  for  child;**  and  tunity  where  he  could  introduce  a 
that  therefore  Hamlet's  answer  is,  play  upon  words,  adopts  kin  and  kind 
**  that  he  was  somewhat  more  than  ibr  the  sake  of  a  paradox  upon  the 
cousin,  and  less  than  son**  The  quantity  of  letters  composing  these 
dreaming  lexicographer's  pistol  miss-  words,  in  their  antithetical  relation 
ed  fire  here  at  a  mark  within  his  to  each  other,  as  determined  by  the 
reach,  and  therefore  he  deserved  to  words  more  and  less.  But  the  line 
have  it  wrenched  from  his  grasp,  and  as  it  stands  establishes  an  obvious 
to  be  **  knocked  down  with  its  butt  meaning,  and  that  far  beyond  what 
end  or  if  his  ghost  ever  makes  its  the  mere  play  upon  the  number  of 
appearance  in  Cock-lane,"  it  should  letters  composing  kin  or  kind  ad- 
be  told,  civilly,  that  Shakespeare  mils  of.  And  therefore  Hamlet’s 
wrote  “  kind**  here,  blessings  on  meaning,  in  a  little  more  than  kin 
his  want  of  learning !")  not  as  a  Teu-  and  less  than  kind,"  can  be  neither 
tonic  substantive,  but  merely  as  an  more  nor  less  than  this : — **  1  am 
Englitth  adjective.  somewhat  more  than  thy  kinsman, 

Next  •  follows  Steevens,  who,  very  (for  besides  being  your  nephew,  I 
properly,  doubts  the  nice  distinc*  am  now  your  step-son,)  and  1  am 
iion*  which  Johnson  points  out,  on  somewhat  less  than  kind  to  thee ; 
account  of  the  want  of  proof  of  any  (for  1  hate  thee  in  that  you  have 
other  English  writer  naving  ever  mounted  the  throne  to  the  injury  of 
used  kind  for  child ;  he  then  stum-  my  natural  right,  or  against  my 
hies  on  something  like  the  true  chance  of  election  t,  and  formed  an 
meaning,  but  errs  in  supposing  that  incestuous  alliance  by  marriage  with 
Hamlet  applies  the  words  to  his  my  mother.) 
uncle  instep  of  himself — (it  is  on  Of  all  the  commentators, 
this  point  that  even  the  shadow  of  lone  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
a  doubt  can  exist)  Again,  doubt-  credit  of  rendering  the  true  mean¬ 
ing,  he  goes  on  to  assert,  that  as  ing  here,  (if  any  credit  can  be  due 
kind  signifies  nature,  the  meaning  where  the  meaning  is  so  very 
of  **  less  than  kind"  may  be,  that  vious,)  had  he  rendered  it  to  the 
his  relation  to  his  uncle  is  an  un-  full  extent,  and  less  hwitatinglv,  for 
natural  one,  because  partly  found-  he  •  thds  concludes  his  remarks 
cd  upon  incest.  First  impressions,  Or,  if  we  understand  kind  in  itj 
after  all,  are  sometimes  tne  best ;  ancient  sense,  then  the  meaning  wilt 
and  to  such  Steevens,  in  this  case,  be — ‘  I  am  more  than  thy  kinsman, 
would  have  done  better  to  have  ad-  for  I  am  thy  step-son  ;'  being  snen, 
h^ed ;  but  mark  the  conclusion  of  *  I  am  less  near  to  thee  than  thy  nt- 
his  very  unsatisfactory  lucubrations :  tural  offspring,*  and  therefore  no 
**  Dr  Fanner,  however,  observes,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  son, 
that  kin  it  still  used  for  cousin  in  the  which  you  have  now  given  me. 
fnid^land  counties!"  It  may  be  so  ;  This  smells  of  the  Teutonic  lore. 

but  I  apprehend  that,  in  sUl  other  Just  before  closing  the  volume  con- 

counties,  kin  (which  differs  by  only  taining  Hamlet,  ray  eye  caught  inf 

_ _  _ _  _  _ • 

•  I  qaote  from  the  recent  edition  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  revisal  of  Mr 

^  It  it  a  disputed  point  among  these  commentators  whether  the  succession  to 
Crown  of  Dennuurk  was  hereditary  or  elective. 
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following  passage,  marketl  with  a  re¬ 
ference  to  notes  of  commentators. 
Hamlet,  speaking  of  his  deceased 
father,  uses  these  words : 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.** 

Here  Mr  Holt  proposes  to  read, 
from,  an  emendation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Samwell,  Baronet,  of  Upton, 

*  Eye  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again,* 

**  and  thinks  it  is  more  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Shakespeare  than  the  other. 

in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  ‘  In  the 
greatest  pomp  that  ever  e^e  beheld.* 
Again,  in  Sandy's  Travels,  ‘  We 
went  this  day  through  the  most  preg¬ 
nant  and  pleasant' valley  that  ever 
eye  beheld.^  Again,  in  Sidney's  Ar¬ 
cadia,  *  as  cruel  a  fight  as  eye  did 
ever  see.'  " — Steevens. 

This  is  abundantly  ridiculous. 
‘‘  'Tis  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin," 
to  display  erudition  and  the  want  of 
common  sense.  Quotations  such  as 
the  above  might  be  multiplied  ad  in^ 
Jinitum ;  yet  I  opine,  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  they  do  not  serve 
their  purpose.  It  is  quite  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  character  of  Hanilet  to 
force  his  adoption  here  of  eye  instead 
of  /,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
“  more  in  the  true-  spirit  of  Shake¬ 
speare  !"  Hamlet,  subdued  as  he  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  by  the  deep¬ 
est  feelings  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
father,  and  of  veneration  for  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  is 
far  from  being  that  illiberal  and  dog¬ 
matizing  coxcomb  which  his  speech, 
so  alter^,  would  warrant.  It  might 
have  been  perfectlypossible,  that,  had 
Hamlet  doubled  or  even  tripled  his 
years,  he  would  not  have  witnessed, 
upon  the  throne  of  Denmark,  ano¬ 
ther  king,  possessing  the  same  in¬ 
estimable  qualities  as  his  father  in 
every  relation  of  life.  But  it  would 
be  rather  too  bold  an  assertion,  that, 
from  the  eye,  of  posterity,  the  like 
qualities  and  virtues  were  shut  out, 
uid  for  ever  entombed  with  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  buried  Denmark."  To  this 
commentator  I  would  upply  what 
Uockier  says  of  Dean  Swift: — **  In 
the  coffee-house  yesterday  1  received 

•  letter,  in  which  there  was  one  word. 
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which  consisted  but  of  one  syllable* 
and  that  syllable  of  but  one  letter, 
and  yet  the  fellow  had  contrived  to 
have  three  false  spellings  in  it*." 

I  proceed  next  to  notice  a  passage 
in  the  first  scene  of  Othello.  I  ago 
■addressing  Roderigo,  says  of  Cassio : 

“  A  fellow  almost  damird,  in  a  fair  wife.** 

One  would  almost  imagine  that  this 
licentious  speech  from  the  lips  of 
I  ago,  uttered  for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  unworthy  purpose,  hardly  re¬ 
quired  any  serious  comment.  Its 
effect,  however,  has  been  to  set  the 
geese  a-cackling ;  and  more  than 
three  pages  of  small-letter  print  are 
devoted  to  its  analysis, — and  a  strange 
analysis  it  is ! 

Mr  Tyrwhitt  professes  himself  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  true  read¬ 
ing  here  is 

“  A  fellow  almost  damn’d  in  a  fair  life  ;** 

which  meaning  he  illustrates  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  to  the  point  of  the  Gospel 
judgment  against  those  who  call  their 
brothers  “  fools  and  from  this  he 
draws  his  inference,  that  Shake¬ 
speare,  by  the  propos^  substitution 
of  life  for  wife,  alludes  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  denounced  in  the  Gospel  against 
those  of  whom  all  men  speak  well ; 
closing  his  remarks  by  an  allusion 
to  what  is  recorded  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  of  Archbishop  Sheldon 
having  paid  a  compliment  to  the  ne¬ 
phew  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  **  he  had  the  curse  of  tne 
Gospel,  because  all  men  spoke  well  of 
him."  This  explanation  is  certainly 
forced  and  far  fetched ;  that  **  the 
devil  can  quote  scripture  for  bis  pur¬ 
pose"  may  be  true,  for  any  thing  I 
Know ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
lago  had  no  such  G^pel  auusion  in 
his  head. 

Mr  Mason'admits  this  conjecture 
of  Tyrwhitt  to  be  ingenious,  but  he 
cannot  allow  it  to  be  right,  for  the 
malicious  lago  was  more  a  master  of 
his  art  than  to  bestow  the  highest 
commendation  on  Cassio,  when  he  is 
at  the  same  time  labouring  to  depre¬ 
ciate  him  in  the  estimation  of  Rrae- 
rigo. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Ritson 
**  haa  not  the  least  doubt  that  Tyr- 


L 


*  Eye  instead  of  /.  Spence’s  Anecdotes  tiy  Singer,  p.  67. 
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white  has  given  us  here  Shakespeare's  cannot  long  be  a  forniitlable  obstruc- 
genuine  word  and  meaning.”  But  tion  to  our  views,  in  that  the  fellow 
it  would  be  alike  weary,  stale,  flat,  is  almost  already  damned  as  such,  in 
and  unprofitable,  to  follow  him,  Ma-  a  Jhir  u'ije,  and  prone  to  the  indul- 
lone,  Steevens,  and  Henley,  through  gence  of  an  uxorious  disposition.  She 
the  whole  of  their  lucubrations  upon  holds,  or  will  hold  him  in  lead- 
this  obscure  passage,”  the  sum  and.  iug-strings,  to  a  degree  contemptible 
substance  of  which  has  no  other  view  for  manho^,  and  subversive  of  his 
than  to  establish  or  deny  whether  competence  for  the  duties  of  any  si- 
Cassio  was  then  actually  married,  tuation  reouiring  active  and  laborious 
or  to  be  married, — whether  or  not  exertion  or  that  his  “  reputation 
Bianca  is  the^tr  wife  alluded  to, —  is  on  the  wane  by  his  alliance,  form- 
whether  or  not  she  was  a  lady  of  re-  ed,  or  about  to  be  formed,  with  a 
putation, — whether  or  not  Cassio  was  woman  of  questionable  character.” 
even  then  acquainted  with  her.  In  If  the  question  whether  Cassio  was 


than  to  establish  or  deny  whether 
Cassio  was  then  actually  married, 
or  to  be  married, — whether  or  not 


the  want  of  better  information  re¬ 
specting  all  these  important  facts,  we 
may,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
text,  or  any  gross  violation  of  its 
meaning  as  it  now  stands,  thus  in- 


married,  or  only  about  to  be  married, 
must  needs  be  agitated,  it  can  have 
no  other  effect  in  either  case  upon  the 
almost  damnedt*  of  lago,  than  tode- 
termine  whether  such  doom  was  the 


terpret  the  words  of  lago : — Cassio  nearer  to  its  being  accomplished.— S. 


jHoonUgjbt. 


What  see’st  thou,  silver  crescent  of  the 
sky. 

When,  in  thy  growing  beauty,  thou 
dost  sail 

Bright,  through  yon  blue  unclouded  ca- 
nopy, 

And  when,  ere  twilight  gathers  in  the 
vale, 

Or  sunny  radiance  leaves  the  mountain's 
brow', 

Thy  gentler  beams  their  loveliest  light 
bestow  ? 

Thou  see'st  the  village-dance,  where  light 
•  hearts  meet 

Upon  the  village  green,  and  where  the 
lute 

Breathes  forth  in  merry  tunes  its  accents 
sweet, 

Nor  stops  until  the  tabor's  voice  is  mute. 

And  till  the  dancers  in  their  mirth  forget 

The  jangling  music  of  the  castanet. 

Thou  see'st  the  lover  in  his  lady's  bower. 

When  lip  is  press'd  to  lip,  and  eye 
meets  eye. 

And  when  the  bliss  of  that  enraptur'd  hour 

Is  utter'd  only  in  the  burning  sigh  ; 

Ah  !  tell  them  not  that  youth  is  on  the 
wing. 

Blight  not  the  hopes  of  their  delicious 
spring. 

Thou  see'st  the  fisher  loitering  by  the 
shore. 

Thou  see'st  the  school-boy  wandering 
through  the  wood. 

Thou  see'st  the  peasant  by  his  cottage 
door. 

Thou  see'st  the  poet  in  his  solitude. 


Musing,  perchance,  some  high  heroic 
lay— 

Soft  fall  thy  light  where'er  his  footsteps 
stray ! 

But  other  scenes  are  thine,  sweet  star  of 
night 

When,  in  thy  wane,  the  too  victorious 
morn 

Steals  from  thee  all  thy  radiance,  and  with 
light 

From  orb  more  dazzling  hastens  to 
adora 

This  lower  world :  Ah  !  then,  fair  planet, 
say 

What  see'st  thou,  as  thou  hold’st  thy 
heavenly  way  ? 

Thou  see'st  the  traveller,  hap'ly  doom'd 
to  roam 

In  foreign  lands,  unfriended  and  alone, 

All  exile  from  his  country  and  his 
home. 

The  sweets  of  friendship  and  of  love 

Now  round  his  bark  the  whitening  bil¬ 
lows  rise. 

And  now  his  paA  through  Afric's  desart 
lies. 

Thou  see'st  pale  Genius  watching,  fro® 
afar, 

The  first  faint  traces  of  the  wakening 

Or  gaadng  sadly  on  yon  fading  star, 

Whose  Httlc  light  must,  like  her  own 

Ah !  ’tis  the  vigil  of  the  broken 

That  fain  would  live,  though  treacherous 
hope  depart. 
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Thou  see’st  the  mother,  wife,  or  sister 
stand 

By  the  lorn  sick*bed,  where  disease 
has  found 

Another  victim,  and  with  icy  hand 

The  joyAil  current  of  the  blood  has 
bound. 

And  from  the  brow  pluck'd  off  the  fes¬ 
tive  wreath. 

And,  smiling,  shown  the  thorns  that  lurk'd 
beneath. 

Thou  see'st  the  soldier  on  the  tented 
field, 

Snatching  short  slumber  ere  he  wakes 
to  die : 


687 

Thou  see'st  the  wretch  whose  senses  never 
yield 

To  gentle  sleep,  and  in  whose  dim 
sunk  eye 

Thou  read'st  remorse  and  terror ;  this  is  he 

Who  finds  too  late  that  guilt  is  misery. 

Thou  see'st,  fair  planet,  nought  but  hu¬ 
man  life, 

Things  which  will  be,  and  which  have 
ever  been ; 

A  motley  stage,  that  shows  a  constant 
strife 

Betwixt  the  tragic  and  the  comic  scene ; 

Where  now  a  sage,  and  now  a  fool  appears; 

To-day  all  smiles,  to-morrow'  nought  but 
tears.  G.  11.  B. 


FISCATORIA  MALA,*  OR  THB  FISHER*S  UNLUCKY  DAY. 


Every  body  knows  how  much 
the  ancients  were  influenced  by 
their  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and 
even  within  our  own  memory  we 
have  individuals  who  were  either 
partial  or  staunch  believers  in  such 
fatalities.  Sailors  are  universally 
superstitious  on  this  score,  as  also 
people  of  all  professions  into  which 
risk  or  chance  (events  over  which 
the  skill,  or  strength,  or  prudence 
of  man  can  have  no  influence)  ma¬ 
nifestly  enter.  The  field-sportsman 
has  his  days,  when,  aim,  and  calcu¬ 
late,  and  shoot  as  he  will,  not  a  bird 
will  fall, — when  flints  are  chipped  or 
exchanged,  locks  are  examin^,  and 
opportunities  are  regretted  in  vain. 
Now  he  misses  fire  when  the  game 
is  within  shot,  and  again  he  misses 
the  game  when  it  either  is,  or  comes  to 
he  considered  beyond  his  reach.  He 
scorns  to  shoot  a  hare  in  her  seat, 
so  he  advances  and  absolutely  pushes 
her  up  with  his  foot ;  but  both  bar¬ 
rels  are  emptied,  and  yet  poor  puss, 
altogether  uninjured,  and  scarcely, 
if  one  may  credit  her  motions,  alarm¬ 
ed,  seeks  the  brake  or  the  hedge, 
quite  at  her  ease.  He  is  upon  the 
very  point  of  blowing  the  bill  from 
a  woodcock,  or  the  head  from  a 
pheasant,  when  something  (as  we 
express  it)  takes  his  foot,  and  he 
eomes  down,  with  a  skelp,  fiat  upon 
the  spongy  clay,  or  marshy  bog, 
leaving  a  very  marked  impression  of 
his  presence  behind  him.  A  bM 
is  evidently  willed,  and  quite  dis¬ 
abled;  but,  with  all  his  own  address, 
and  with  ix\  Uie  sagacity  of  his  best 
pointer,  the  brake  still  retains  its  in¬ 


mate  ;  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
“  bagging**  a  single  feather.  At  last, 
dispirited,  fretted,  and  furious,  he 
fires  right  and  left,  at  all  and  sundry, 
crows,  jays,  hawks,  and  wood-pi¬ 
geons,  till,  in  the  profusion  of  his 
dispensations,  his  best  dog,  which 
had  been  taking  a  slap,  or  mounting 
a  dyke,  is  heard  to  complain  loudly 
and  grievously ;  and  be  returns 
home,  jaded  and  excoriated,  to  pick 
out,  at  his  leisure,  the  lead  drops 
from  his  pointer's  posteriors.  Such 
are  the  miseries  of  an  unlucky  day’s 
shooting ;  and  every  field-sportsman 
can  multiply  and  vary  these,  ad  in^ 
finitum^  from  the  inexliaustihle  store 
of  his  own  individual  experience  and 
observation.  But  what  are  all  .these 
annoyances,  great  and  extremely 
teasing  though  they  be,  to  those  to 
which  the  true  and  devotetl  fisher  is 
occasionally  exposed  ?  They  are  but 
as  the  vexatious  bite  of  the  gnat, 
when  compared  with  the  perfora¬ 
tion  of  the  gad-fiy, — they  are  as  the 
puncture  of  a  pin,  a  leech,  or  a  lan¬ 
cet,  in  comparison  with  tooth-pull¬ 
ing,  cautery,  or  amputation.  The 
fisher's  lucky  day  is  indeed  one,  not 
only  to  be  enjoyed  when  present, 
but  to  be  remembered  when  past, — 
it  is  that  day  on  which  his  basket 
was  burst  by  the  load,  and  all  bis 
pockets  were  packed,  and  a  long 
stringof  supernumeraries  was  brought 
home  dangling,  by  a  barbed  twig,  in 
his  band, — it  is  that  day  upon  which 
he  had  the  whole  water  to  himself, 
and  the  breeze,  and  the  cloud,  and 
the  temperature,  and  the  very  fly 
with  which  he  fished  were  all  suit- 
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able  and  accommodated  to  each  other,  self  that  he  must  be  asleep— tliat  all 
— when  the  small  fry  were  driven,  this  pulling  and  tagging  at  liis  jaw 
as  it  were,  from  the  market,  and  the  is  mere  fancy  work,  and  that  he  may 
old  boys”  with  the  brown  noses,  act  the  stoic,  as  he  has  long  reigned 
yellow  sides,  and  largely  spotted  and  the  monarch  of  the  flood,  and  take 
marled  backs,  were  afloat,  and  things  in  a  dignified  and  sang  froid" 


abroad,  and  on  the  out-look  ;  and 
when  there  was  neither  springing 
nor  plunging  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard, 
either  in  stream  or  pool,  but  all  was 
conducted  in  silence  and  secrecy. 


manner.  But  this  deception  cannot 
be  of  long  continuance,  for  that 
downwards  tug  and  upwards  pull 
will  convince  him  that  he  mav  no 


C1I.UC1  iti  VI  puui,  uui  ail  was  wiu  cuiivinoe  Dim  mat  ne  may  no 

conducted  in  silence  and  secrecy,  longer  trifle  with  the  evil ; — so  out 
And  the  hook  just  suddenly  disap-  he  comes,  in  the  finest  style  imagin- 
peared,  and  the  line  just  stopped  able,  and  has  almost  crossed  the 
and  sunk,  and  the  very  first  pull  stream  and  landed  himself  at  your 
was  as  sure  as  fate,  and  as  fixed  as  feet,  before  you  have  had  time  either 
the  barb  in  the  jaws  of  leviathan,  to  retreat  from  his  advance  or  to 
There  are  days,  when,  with  all  pos-  wind  up  the  now  superfluous  reach 
sible  inadvertency  and  rashness,  no  of  line.  Never  mind, — this  is  all  a 
loss  can  possibly  occur, — whenasud-  feint,  for  he  has  no  intention  of 
den  and  uncalculated  pull  will  only  yielding  so  soon.  The  shallow  water 
immediately  make  sure  of  the  trout,  has  brought  him  to  himself,  and  he 
without  breaking  the  line  or  bursting  has  just  had  time  to  wheel  round,  and 
the  rod,  and  when  you  may  safely  to  recover  self-command,  whilst  his 
play  a  two- pounder  till  both  you  and  dorsal  fin  and  broad  tail  are  abso- 
he  tire,  without  running  any  risk  lately  exposed  above  the  surface  of 
from  the  delay,  or  from  river  obstruc-  the  flood.  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia 
lions  and  mischances.  And  what  a  in  contraria  currunt so  fares  it 
delightful  sensation  the  playing  of  a  with  him,  out  of  the  deep  gullet  into 
large,  of  an  uncommonly  large,  of  the  shallow  stream,  and  out  of  the 
a  jrrodigiously  big  trout,  inspires  shallow  stream  into  the  deep  gullet ; 
through  all  your  soul  and  frame-  in  neither  situation  can  he  find  rest 
work  T  There  !  there  is  your  chance !  or  safety,  for  whilst  the  weight  and 
a  little  farther  on,  now  a  little  more  pressure  of  the  deep  water  ujwn  the 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  immediate-  transverse  line  considerably  incora- 
ly  under  that  overhanging  bush,  and  modes  him  in  the  gullet,  the  want  of 
over  the  very  thickest,  and  darkest,  scope  and  of  depth  is  equally  teasing 
and  most  troubled  part  of  the  stream;  and  dangerous  amidst  the  shallows. 
— there  !  see !  try  it  once  more,  where  Medio  tutissimus,”  says  he,  and 
the  foam  is  wheeled  and  whirled,  as  away  into  the  middle  of  the  river  he 
in  a  turning-lobm,  into  the  size  and  dashes  migcstically,  the  line  all  the 
form  of  a  Highland  bonnet,  and  while  cutting  its  way  over  his  head, 
where  large  and  short-lived  bells  are  like  a  shepherd's  knife  passing  from 
sailing  “  a-dowu*'  majestically ; —  stem  to  stem  of  a  dinner  kebboch. 

there's  your  chance — throw  lignUy,  But  things  are  strangely  altered  now; 

accurately,  and  transversely  ; — now  for,  in  tnat  very  theatre  of  his  do- 
/iome  witn  your  throw,  in  a  down-  main,  where  he  pursued  either  hi* 
ward  sweep,  so  as  to  sink  your  hook  sport  or  his  prey  at  his  will,  he  is 
about  half  an  inch  into  the  water,  now  incapable  of  retaining  even  a 
“  Habet,”  “  he  has  it,'' as  the  Ro-  temporary  possession, — he  plies  every 
mans  said  of  the  transfixed  gladiator;  fin,  and  he  exerts  every  nerve,  an 
and  with  one  sudden  and  forceful  he  lies  lazy,  and  all  but  motionless, 
r^rdless  swing,  he  has  taken  to  flis  on  the  very  bed  of  the  river;  bnw 

dark  and  long-frequented  hold.  Ne-  “haeretfaucibuslethaleferrum,  resw 

ver  mind  him ;  he  is  not  quite  at  ease  tut  even  a  stationary  position  of  any 
in  his  dwelling,  for  see  how  your  long  eontinuance,  is  out  of  the 
rod  vibrates,  and  your  line  trembles ;  lion  ;— he  shoots^  upwards  witn 
he  U  now  shaking  his  head,  and  instantaneous  spring,  and 
looking  exceedingly  knowing  and  if  he  weie  intendoncd  ^ 

wi^,  uke  a  surgeon  over  his  patient ;  amidst  the  clouds,  for  be 
he  is  endeavouring,  by  mere  strength  tuaily  risen  fourteen  . 

of  fin  and  muscle,  to  persuade  him-  the  aurfaoe  of  the  stream*  *  ^  * 
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however,  is  past,  mentioned  by  the 
poet,  when, 

^Tiscium  et  summa  genus  heeret  ulmo, 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  columbis.** 

The  law  of  gravitation  acting  in 
concert  with  fishing  management, 
has  now  brought  him  down  again 
from  his  aerial  ascent,  and  he  plun¬ 
ges,  and  rolls,  and  twists,  and  cur¬ 
vets  away  in  one  spot,  till  he  makes 
the  water  boil  over,  and  on  all  sides 
of  him.  He  seems  at  this  instant  as 
if  he  had  already  yielded  up  the  con¬ 
test,  and  were  playing  away  in  all 
the  passivity  of  culinary  usefulness, 
like  a  sheep-head  in  some  seathing 
cauldron  ;  i^ill,  however,  he  scorns  to 
be  overcome  by  mere  brutal  force, 
and  he  tries  at  once  your  skill,  your 
tackle,  and  your  patience,  by  many 
sudden  and  contrarious  excursions. 
Now,  you  have  to  follow  him  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  knots  per  hour,  adown 
the  stream — again  he  re-ascenils, 
though  with  reduced  velocity,  yet 
with  a  varying  and  zig-zag  uncer- 
uinty.  **  Quid  opus  est  pluris,”  if 
is  your  **  lucky  day,'*  and  you  drag 
him,  after  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
most  exquisite  agitation  conceivable, 
quietly  to  the  iMnk,  floating  at  in¬ 
tervals,  on  his  side,  and  opening  and 
shutting  his  jaws  like  an  Elder  yawn- ' 
ing  during  sermon-time.  He  lies  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb,  till  you  raise  him 
fairly  out  of  the  water,  and  bearing 
him  to  a  secure  distance  from  the 
river,  lay  him  softly  out  upon  the 
f^een  turf,  and  survey  his  size,  spots, 
and  proportion,  with  the  delict  of  a 
miser  contemplating  his  gold*  A 
few  vigorous  courvettes,  and  turnings 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to 
end,  point  out  to  you  the  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  amusements, 
and  your  basket  feels  heavier  by  se¬ 
veral  pounds,  upon  this  addicion  to 
your  numbers. 

Such  is  a  specimen,  and  a  spechnen 
merely,  of  the  blessings  and  delights 
which  await  a  true  and  determined 
fisher,  upon  one  of  his  fortunate 
or  lucky  days," — upon  one  of  those 
<lay8  which,  in  his  estimation,  more 
than  compensate  for  a  whole  week's 
unsuccessful  effort :  gveat  as  the  dis¬ 
comfort  and  misery  undoubtedly  is 
which  the  angler  suffers  on  **  un¬ 
lucky  oceaakuia,"  It  ii  move,  far  more 
than  compensaM,  by  a  single  day  of 
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success  such  as  1  have  described* 
We  all  know  tliat  the  extreme  of  de¬ 
light  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
opposite  extreme  of  feeling.  When 
the  Roman  matron  heard  that  her 
only  son  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Cann«,  she  merely  fainted  from  ex¬ 
treme  sorrow ;  but  when  she  learned 
that  the  first  report  was  false,  and 
that  her  son  was  actually  standing 
safe  and  sound  in  her  presence,  she 
outright !  As  Burns  says,  though 
our  distresses  and  disappointments  in 
life  be  numerous  and  vexatious,  yet 

An  hour  of  good  fellowship  souders 
it  a* 

and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  are  the 
Asher's  miseries,  which  I  am  about  to 
narrate,  more  than  out-balanced  by 
the  delight  1  have  already  hinted  at. 

Well !  it  is  evidently  a  Ashing 
morning,  for  the  mist  has  taken  to 
the  hills,  and  the  wind  is  soft  and 
westerly,  and  the  bums  and  ri¬ 
vulets  have  had  time  to  discharge,  in¬ 
to  the  larger  streams,  the  muddy  and 
overflowing  waters  of  the  late  flood. 
You  have  dreamed  all  night  of  Ash¬ 
ing,  because  preparation  in  the  way 
of  dressing  nooks,  and  arranging 
flies,  bad  been  made  on  the  forego¬ 
ing  evening,  and  you  awaken  early, 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  fascinating 
sport.  An  early  breakfast  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  and,  in  spite  of  remonstrance, 
duty,  and  inconvenience,  you  are  re¬ 
solved,  come  what  will,  not  to  lose 
so  admirable  a  day  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment.  So  off  you  set,  in  an  immense 
haste,  ami  at  an  ever-accelerating 
rate  of  walking,  towards  your  favour¬ 
ite  mountain  streams.  You  are  all 
alive  and  buoyant  with  hope,  and  in¬ 
deed  absolute  certainty.  The  day  is 
one  amongst  ten  thousand,  and  you 
hear,  even  from  the  sou^  of  the 
lint  and  cataracts,  that  the  water  is 
is  in  excellent  trim.  Bkit  you  begin 
to  bethink  you  of  that  important 
book  which  contains  all  your  store  of 
tackle,  and  find,  to  your  indescribable 
consternation,  that,  instead  of  gracing 
the  bottom  of  your  basket,  it  is  lying 
ifi  a  certain  drawer  of  a  certain  table, 
where  your  own  bands  had  carefully 
lodged  it  the  night  before*  Thine 
of  the  man  who  advineed  into  Wa¬ 
terloo  without  bis  musket ; — think 
of  the  parson  who  found  himself 
in  the  pulpit  without  hit  amaon 
4S 
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think  of  the  Prime  Minister  who 
found  a  certain  question  come  on 
unexpectedly,  in  the  absence  of  his 
voters ; — think  of  the  merchant  who 
was  half-seas-over  without  recollect¬ 
ing  the  necessary  invoice  of  his 
freight ; — think  of  '  Tantalus  who 
was  up  to  the  lips  in  water,  without 
the  power  of  drinking ; — think  of 
Sisyphus,  who  found  the  stone  recoil 
at  the  very  instant  when  his  labour 
appeared  to  be  over  ; — tbink  of  Pro¬ 
serpine  dragged  back  to  Pandy  and  to 
Pluto,  in  ipsis  faucibus  Orci  ;** — 
think  of  the  master  when  he  found  the 
“  ferule”  burst  to  pieces  in  his  hand, 
with -which  he  meant  to  chastise 
folly  or  stupidity ; — think  of  the  boy 
whose  hand  was  immediately  over 
the  back  of  the  brooding  partridge, 
but  which  suddenly  slip^  away 
from  under  his  grasp  ; — think  of  the 
author  who  expected  that  his  works 
would  go  through  many  editions, 
but  who  found  that  the  very  first 
edition  was  altogether  unsaleable  ; — 
think  of  the  editor  who  expected  a 
good  and  sensible  article  from  a  tried 
and  sensible  correspondent,  but  who 
got  nothing,  after  all,  but  a  '^rhapso¬ 
dy  on  fishing — think,  I  say,  on 
one,  or  on  all  of  these  particular  cases, 
and  situations,  and  causes  of  misery 
and  disappointment,  and  you  will 
thus  be  able  to  approximate,  for  you 
can  never  reach  the  fisher’s  conster¬ 
nation  and  anguish  on  the  occasion 
mentioned !  But  there  is  no  help, 
save  one,  and  ‘  that  is,  indeed,  a 
direful  alternative,  being  nothing 
less  than  the  retracing  of  his  steps 
for  four  long  miles,  and  the  put¬ 
ting  himself  in  actual  possession  of 
the  precious  epository  in  question. 
There  are,  indeed,  hooks  upon  the 
line  which  is  attached  to  the  rod ; 
but  then  what  is  one  pair  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  whole  day’s  fishing? 
These  hooks  may  be  lost  at  the  very 
first  throw,  and  then  what  resource 
is  left  but  absolute  and  downright  de¬ 
spair.  The  road,  accordingly,  is  pain¬ 
fully  and  hurriedly  retract, — the 
drawer  is  searched,  but  the  hooks 
have  travelled !  In  fact,  a  boy  of  ten 
vears  of  age  has  been  dismiss^  after 
his  father,  by  a  nearer  road,  witli  the  ' 
necessary  implements.  Worse  and 
worse.  The  ooy  is  *by  this  time  at 
the  water  side,  and  the  whole  day 
may  be  lost  before  he  be  found. 


However,  there  is  nothing  like  per¬ 
severance,  so  off  the  fisher  sets  anew, 
and  in  the  wake  of  the  hook-bearer| 
and  for  once  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  find  his  son  dabbling  with  a  pair 
of  his  best  hooks  attached  to  a  ha¬ 
zel  switch,  in  the  midst  of  a  linn- 
pool.  No  time  is  now  to  be  lost ;  the 
weather  is  still  favourable,  and  as 
twelve  has  passed,  the  sky  is  not 
likely  to  clear  up,  and  the  sun  to 
break  through,  for  at  least  sixteen 
hours  to  come.  To  it  the  fisher  sets 
with  might  and  with  main;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  the  favourable 
appearances,  he  finds  that  he  comes 
but  little  speed.  This  seems  unin¬ 
telligible,  till  the  boy  comes  run¬ 
ning  up  with  information,  that  two 
men  with  a  poke-net  are  down  below 
upon  the  water.  Was  there  ever  such 
mischance  !  and  to  lose  so  much 
time,  too,  in  trying  to  solicit  trouts 
where  the  poles  and  meshes  had  so 
lately  been  !  The  thing  was  intoler¬ 
ably  vexatious, — so,  another  and  a 
more- retired  stream  is  resorted  to,  at 
the  expense  of  half-an-hour’s  walk¬ 
ing.  In  this,  for  a  while.  Fortune 
seems  at  last  to  have  relentoi,  for  the 
trouts  are  taking  gloriously,  and  the 
basket  is  filling  apace.  But,  at  a  sud¬ 
den  turn  upon  the  winding  stream,  tlie 
whole  onward  banks  are  discovered 
to  be  covered  with  sheep,  which  are 
busy  nibbling  their  food,  down  to, 
and  even  into  the  very  waters  of  the 
bum.  All  fishing,  therefore,  in  this 
direction,  is  at  a  close;  so  a  still 
further  and  more  distant  rivulet  is 
resorted  to.  Just,  however,  m  the 
fisherman  is  beginning  to  unfold  nw 
lines,  the  sun  bursts  out,  in  four 
o’clock  heat  and  splendour,  making 
all  the  gullets  and  pools  to  dance 
and  to  sparkle  in  his  light.  ^  Contu¬ 
sion  worse  confounded.  This 
the  whole ;  a  “  poke-net**  may 
avoided — sheep,  too,  may  be  let 
graze  where  the  shepherd  has  on 
them  ;  but  who  can  veil  the  sun,  ^ 
pluck  him  down  from  his  altitu  e . 
mio  can  interpose  the  ^*^*^  *. 
gloomy  shade  over  glen,  and  ^  ^ 
and  stream,  and  pool, 

The  case  is  completely 
«  bait”  is  resorti^  to  where  Ay 
faU;  and.  with  the  greatest 

and  difiiculty,  a  decentish  fishing 

at  last  obtained.  Night, 
coming  on  apace,  and  the  d 
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from  liome  is  now  considerable. 
Preparations  are  now  making  for 
travel,  both  by  father  and  son, 
when  the  hook  is  suddenly  fastened 
upon  a  stone,  or  turf,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gullet,  and  immediately 
under  the  bank.  After  many  move- 
ineiits  of  the  rod,  right  and  left,  up 
and  down,  and  in  every  possible  di¬ 
rection,  there  is  no  alternatire  left 
but  to  break  the  line,  or  to  lean 
squat  over  the  bank,  and  by  insert¬ 
ing  an  arm  deep  into  the  water,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  disengage  the  hook.  This 
method  is  accordingly  resorted  to ; 
and  whilst  the  father,  with  his  head 
considerable  lower  down  than  his 
heels,  and  inclining  towards  the 
stream,  is  in  the  act  of  disengage¬ 
ment,  an  exclamation  is  suddenly 
heard  from  the  boy,  at  some  distance 
below,  “  Ay,  father,  come  here  1 
come  here !  there's  plenty  o'  trouts 
here,  and  they’re  a'  dead  too,  an* 
easily  catched."  In  short,  whilst  the 


father  had  been  engaged  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  attain  one  object,  he  ha<l 
incautiously  neglected  another ;  and 
the  lid  not  being  properly  secured, 
the  Ash,  whilst  he  was  landing  down¬ 
wards,  had  shifted  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  basket,  and  had  dropt,  unper- 
ccived  by  him,  into  the  flood.  This 
had  occasioned  the  appearances  which 
the  boy  had  marked,  and  over  which 
he  was  unconsciously  rejoicing  with 
all  his  voice  and  activity.  This  was 
indeed  crowning  the  work.  A  few, 
and  a  few  only,  of  the  six  or  seven 
dozen,  were  recovered,  and  at  a  great 
expence  of  wading  and  searching, 
from  the  depths  and  secret  recesses 
of  the  pool  and  stream ;  and  our 
fisher,  who,  in  fact,  was  no  other 
than  the  writer  of  this  doleful  narra¬ 
tive,  returned  home,  fully  resolved 
never  to  fish  again  upon  the  S9th  of 
May,  this  evidently  being  the 
“  Fisher’s  unlucky  day.” 

riBCATOR. 


ON  THE  CLAIMS  SET  UP  FOR  LEVYINO  SEAT-RENTS  IN  LANDWARD  AND 

CITY  CHURCHES. 


The  claim  for  seat-rents  now  set 
up,  and  in  many. parishes  acted  upon, 
is  inconsistent  with  every  notion  we 
can  form  of  an  Established  Church. 
Our  idea  of  an  Established  Church 
is,  that  religious  instruction,  free  of 
expense,  is  provided  for  all  ranks  and 
classes  in  the  community  ; — that  an 
ample  fund  is  set  aside  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  State ; — and  that  Heri¬ 
tors,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  Trustees  on 
that  fund,  under  the  control  of  the 
Court  of  Teinds. 

Looking  back  to  the  Acts  and 
Commissions  of  Parliament  for  the 
plantation  of  kirks  and  valuation  of 
teinds,  we  find  there  every  thing 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Religion.  Not  only  is  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  the  Ministers'  stipends, 
manses,  and  glebes,  and  for  building, 
upholding,  and  repairing  churches, 
but  for  every  thing  connected  with 
the  due  performance  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  Nothing  is  omitted:  bells, 
books,  communion-tables,  and  com¬ 
munion-elements— even  the  Bible 
and  the  Psalm-book  are  provided  for 


the  Minister,  as  well  as  his  Precentor* 
and  the  other  officers  that  are  ne¬ 
cessary, — that  so  **  all  the  people, 
universally,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  may  have  occasion  to  par¬ 
ticipate  the  benefit  of  the  word 
This  fund  was  established  to  give 
religious  instruction  gratis, — to  the 
poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, — to  those 
who  possessed,  as  well  to  those  who 
had  no  land  ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
relieve  every  one  from  contributing  a 
farthing  for  the  support  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Religion*  Hence  it  is,  that 
not  a  man  in  Scotland  pays  a  penny 
for  the  support  of  the  Established 
Church.  What  Heritors  pay  for 
that  purpose  is  not  their  own, — it  is 
out  of  the  fund  which  the  nation  has 
fixed  on  their  lands :  this  fund  is  not, 
and  never  was  theirs  ;  and  whether 
they  hold  their  lands  by  purchase  or 
inheritance,  neither  they  nor  their 
ancestors  ever  paid  a  shilling  for  it. 
To  pretend,  therefore,  to  levy  rents 
from  those  seats  in  churches  which, 
by  law,  they  are  bound  to  build  out 
of  this  fund,  is  not  only  oppressive, 
but  illegal,-^it  is  making  gain  of 


*  See  Preamble  to  the  several  Acts  and  Commissions,  especially  those  of  161 7> 
1621,  and  1707. 
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godliness,  gathering  where  they  have  Heritors  in  landward  parishes  con- 
jiotstrewed,reaping  where  they  have  ceiving  that  parish  churches  are 


yune 


not  ^wn,  and  turning  the  house  of  their  own  property,  and  that  they 
God  into  a  place  of  commerce.  have  a  right  to  do  ivith  them  what 

The  Jewish  rulers,  when  corrupt-  they  like :  viewing  them  in  this 
ed  with  the  love  of  gain,  told  seats  in  light,  they  imagine  that  they  can  de- 
the  Temple,  to  the  money-changers ;  mand  rent  for  the  seats  they  have 
but  He.  who  was  mildness  and  hene-  provided,  and  that,  if  that  rent  be 
volence  itself,  when  he  saw  it,  made  refused,  they  have  a  right  to  nail 
a  scourge  of  small  cords,  and  drove  up  the  whole  seats  of  the  church,  if 
them  out  of  the  Temple,  and  poured  they  so  please,  and  thus  prevent  any 
out  the  changers*  money,  and  over-  parishioner  from  occupying  them, 
threw  the  tables,  and  said  unto  them,  leaving  to  the  clergyman  bare  vails 
Take  these  things  hence  ;  make  not  and  empty  benches  to  preach  to ! 


my  Fath£r*8  house  an  house  of  roer- 
diandize.** 

This  is  the  spirit  that  pervades 
our  ecclesiastical  constitution  with 
respect  to  levying  seat-rents.  The 
Church  **  can  neither  be  fued  nor 
set  in  tack  ;**  and  being  a  thing  sa¬ 
cred,**  it  is,  by  our  law,  justly  termed 


The  absurdity  of  this  is  manifest, 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  by  nu¬ 
merous  late  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  confirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Heritors  are  bound  and  obliged 
to  build  a  church  sufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  two-thirds,  at  least, 
of  the  examinable  persons  above 


nullius,**  the  property  of  no  one, —  twelve  years  of  age.  The  object  of 
because  “  the  common  use.  of  the  this  is,  that  the  parishioners,  to  that 
Church,*'  says  Erskine,  “  belongs  to  ‘amount,  at  least,  shall  enjoy  religious 

-11  ..1 _ _ **  _ _ •  _  .  _  V  .  i* 


all  the  parishioners.* 


instruction.  But  can  this  object  of 


Accordingly,  by  the  Acts  and  Com-  Government  be  attained  if  Heritors 
missions  of  Parliament  above  allu-  have  a  right  to  shut  up  the  seats,  and 
ed  to,  it  was  provided  that  new  render  the  parish  church  a  desert, 
churches  should  be  erected  in  till  they  get  rents  sufficiently  high  to 
those  parishes  where  the  bounds  were  please  them  ?  If  this  were  the  case, 
large,  or  the  dwelling  in  the  roums  where  would  be  the  use  of  Ministers? 
of  the  parish  so  remote  from  the  and  would  not  the  proclamation  of 
kirk,  who,  for  the  great  distance  of  our  present  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
the  place,  or  for  the  intersection  of  .  which  requires  and  commands  “  all 
waters  betwixt  their  roums  and  the  his  loving  subjects,  of  what  degree 
kirks,  could  not  attend  church,  or  or  quality  soever,  decently  and  rever- 
haveaccesstoit,  and  to  repair  thither  ently  to  attend  the  worship  of  God 
at  the  ordinary  times  appointed  for  on  every  Lord's  day,  on  pain  of  his 
divine  worship,**  so  as  to  enjoy  highest  displeasure,  and  of  being 
the  comfort  and  the  exercise  thereof.’*  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost 
These  Acts  and  Commissions  are  rigour  that  may  be  by  law,”  be  a 
the  charters  of  the  Scottish  people,  cruel  mockery  and  insult  *  ? 
entitling  them  to  full  and  ample  If  Heritors  are  entitled  to  nail  up 
church-accommodation — and  to  that  their  seats,  or  to  refuse  sufficient 
accommodation,  too,  free  of  all  ex-  church-accommodation  gratis  to  the 
pense.  This  is  doctrine,  we  know,  people,  can  the  people  give  obedience 
very  unpalatable  to  the  Heritors  and  to  tnis  His  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Magistracy  of  some  parts  of  our  king-  and  pious  Proclamation  ?  lf> 
dom  ;  but  that  it  is  sound  constitu-  out  rent,  they  cannot  enter  into  the 
tional  doctrine,  we  shall  prove  to  de-  church  and  occupy  it,  is  it  not  ex- 
monstration,  if  there  beany  meaning  actly  the  same  to  them,  in  effect,  m 
in  words  and  deeds.  if  there  were  no  church  in 

The  misconceptions  and  raisre-  at  all  ?  Heritors  say  thev  build  tw 
presentations  on  this  subject  would  church, — they  provide  the 
astonish,  were  it  not  that  wc  are  they  keep  both  in  repair  and  in  goo 
well  aware  how  much  interest  blinds  order, — ^and  that  therefore  ^  • 
even  the  wise.  The  evil  arises  from  a  right  to  be  remunerated  for  all 


•  The  Kii^*s  Prodamation  far  thu  eacouragecnent  of  piety,  Ac-,  42th  of  Febnury 
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expense.  'I'bere  is  a  gross  and  dan¬ 
gerous  fallacy  in  this  representation. 
Out  of  their  own  proper  funds,  the 
Heritors  pay  not  a  shilling  for  build¬ 
ing,  siting,  repairing,  and  upholding 
the  parish  kirk,  or  any  thing  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  Established  Religion. 
They  are  bound  to  build,  repair,  and 
uphold  the  manse  and  its  offices, — 
the  school-house  and  its  forms,  &c. 
are  also  provided  by  them  ;  yet,  did  it 
ever  enter  into  the  heads  of  Heritors 
to  call  on  the  Minister  and  School¬ 
master  for  rent,  or  charge  each 
scholar  so  much  yearly  for  his  school- 
form  }  And  yet,  we  maintain,  they 
are  as  legally  entitled  to  ask  rent 
from  the  Minister  and  Schoolmaster 
as  from  the  parishioners,  for  seats  in 
the  church.  If  the  one  be  legal,  the 
other  is  legal :  but  both  are  illegal ; 
and  the  exaction  is  as  oppressive  and 
unjust  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  people  and  of  religion. 

In  saying  this,  we  mean  to  impute 
no  wicked  intention  or  illegal  design 
to  such  Heritors.  Their  sin,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  sin  of 
ignorance,  arising  entirely  from  a 
misconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
fund  which  they  hold,  as  Trustees, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  National 
Religion.  They  have  been  taught, 
that,  because  the  Ministers*  stipends, 
with  the  repairs  of  the  church,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  come  through  their  hands, 
and  are  levied  from  them,  that  there¬ 
fore  the  Ministers*  stipends,  and  the 
church,  is  their  absduie  property. 
This  is  a  common  error  ;  and  as  it 
is  founded  altogether  on  a  fallacy, 
we  hasten  to  remove  the  delusion, 
because  upon  it  the  whole  plea  of 
levying  rents  front  church-seats  de¬ 
pends. 

There  is  no  one,  we  maintain,  be 
he  who  or  what  he  may,  that  pays  a 
farthing  for  the  support  of  the  Cl^y 
of  the  National  Church,  or  for  build^ 
ing  and  upholding  her  fabrics.  This 
is  an  aphorism  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
trovert^.  “  The  Heritors  pay  no¬ 
thing  ;  the  fanner  and  his  tenants 
pay  nothing ;  the  Dissenters,  or  sec¬ 
tarians,  pay  nothing ;  even  Ministers 
of  the  Church  of  S^tland  themselves 
pay  nothing ;  nay,  farther,  no  class 
in  the  community  pap  any  thing, 
in  the  sense  which  the  expression 
bears  in  the  mouth  of  those  who  use 
it,  towards,  the  expense  attending 


the  discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical 
functions  ordained  by  the  State,*'  or 
for  building  and  endowing  churches. 

To  see  how  all  this  happens,  sup¬ 
pose— what  was  actually  the  case,  as 
shall  be  shown  by  and  bp — that,  all 
the  tithes  and  land  in  the  kingdom 
were  held  by  and  of  the  King ; — that 
he  fixed  in  the  land  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  Religion  and  her  Minis^ 
ters  ; — and  that  this  fund,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  their  estates,  and  now  in¬ 
herent  in  them  as  a  life-rent  annuity, 
is  the  national  provision  for  securing, 
on  a  permanent  foundation,  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  instruction  of  the 
parishioners  of  the  several  parishes 
in  which  that  land  lay.  In  this 
view,  the  fund  thus  set  apart  has 
no,  relation  to  any  other  religious 
sect  than  to  the  Church  of  Got¬ 
land  ;  it  can  be  appropriated  to  no 
other  use ;  and,  l^ing  gratuitously 
received  by  the  landowner,  from 
the  Sovereign,  the  paying  its  produce 
to  the  Church  can  be  no  burden  on 
him  or  his  real  personal  property ; — 
and  as  it  was  no  burden  on  him  at 
Jirst,  it  can  be  no  burden  on  his  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  for,  whether  they  hold  the 
land  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  they 
have  paid  nothing  for  this  fund* 
Being  made  unalienable,  it  has,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  been  neither 
bought  nor  sold ;  and,  therefore,  as 
nothing  was  paid  for  this  fund  by 
Heritor,  or  landowner,  for  him, 
therefore,  to  retain  the  annual  fruits 
of  it  would  not  be  honesty,  but  rob¬ 
bery  ! 

•  *rhat  the  Tcindi — the  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  National  Reli^on 
— cost  toe  possessors  of  land  nothing, 
is  a  doctrine  well  founded  in  law. 
The  present  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  when  giving  his 
opinion  as  a  Judge,  in  180S,  on  the 
question  of  tithes,  said  ;  **  From  the 
▼ery  earliest  perils  to  which  we  can 
trace  back  our  historvy  the  tithes 
were  the  property  of  the  State,  re¬ 
served  by  the  State,  and  by  the  State 
appropriated,  or  at  least  applied  as  a 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  Clergy.**  **  Let  us  consider,^ 
continues  his  Lordship,  **  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  an  Heritor  in  the  light  of  a 
purchaser  of  land.*'  **  Did  any  such 
{lav  one  farthing  as  the  priee  of  the 
tithes  ?  Certainly  not.  They  always 
are,  and  always  nave  been  deduciid 
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from  the  rental  in  calculating  the 
price  of  the  estate.  What  is  taken 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy  is 
uot,  therefore,  taken  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  Heritor ;  for  merely  as  a  pro¬ 
prietor  of  land,  he  can  have  no  right 
to  the  tithes,  either  by  purchase  or 
INHERITANCE.'* 

The  conclusion,  from  all  this,  is 
evident.  If  the  proprietor  has  no 
right  to  the  tithes,  to  retain  them 
from  those  who  have  a  right  to  them 
would  be  injustice ;  whilst  the  giving 
them  over  to  those  for  wdiom  the 
State  designed  them,  is  parting  with 
nothing  that  is  properly  the  Heritor's 
own. 

The  same  reasoning  and  conclu¬ 
sion  hold  as  to  Heritors  building  and 
upholding  churches.  The  decision  of 
the  whole  Bench,  on  the  22d  of  June 
178T,  in  the  case  of  the  Minister  of 
Dingwall,  v.  Heritors  of  that  parish, 
establish^  this  doctrine.  That  de¬ 
cision  says,  **  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  new  church,  the 
Heritors  of  the  parish  are  bound  to 
provide  one  sulhcient  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  parishioners  capa- 
'  hie  *  of  attending  divine  worship,  and 
that  this  is  a  burden  under  which  they 
acquired  and  hold  their  estates,** 

From  all  this,  it  clearly  appears, 
that  there  is  a  fund  vested  in  the  lands 
of  Heritors,  which  they  never  pur¬ 
chased  or  paid  any  thing  for ;  and 
that  this  fund  is  not  only  available  for 
paying  Ministers'  stipends,  but  for 
building  churches,  when  and  where 
necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate 
all  the  parishioners  capable  of  attend¬ 
ing  divine  worship. 

Where,  then,  we  ask,  is  theevidence 
that  Heritors  pay  any  thing  for  the 
support  of  the  Established  Religion 
out  of  their  own  proper  funds  ?  Does 
not  the  very  reverse  appear,  and  that, 
too,  from  our  highest  legal  authori¬ 
ties  ?  And  if  the  building  of  churches, 
and  fitting  up  of  seats  therein,  come 
from  no  proper  funds  of  their  own, 
but  from  the  national  fund  vested  in 
their  lands,  as  public  Trustees,  where 


is  the  justice  of  their  claim,  to  be 
remunerated  by  levying  rents  from 
the  seats  P  Such  a  procedure  would 
nut  two  kinds  of  funds  into  their 
hands ;  first,  the  national  fund  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  fund  drawn  from  the 
industry  of  the  poor  for  these  seats 
by  which  they  would  not  only  be 
exonerated  from  papng  anything, 
but  enabled  to  enrich  themselves 
both  ways. 

To  this  reasoning  it  is  not  easy  to 
persuade  Heritors  to  listen.  It  is 
against  their  interest,  and  theref^ore 
they  are  slow  to  believe, — they  would 
much  rather  hear  the  doctrine,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  levy  rents  from 
all  the  seats  in  the  church,  and  thus, 
by  raising  six  and  eight  hundred 
ftuunds  per  annum,  get  quit  of  the 
burthen  of  the  Established  Church 
altogether.  Indeed,  this  is  just  what 
the  irreligious,  and  what  all  kinds  of 
Dissenters  plead  for ;  and  their  rea¬ 
soning,  at  first  sight,  is  exceedingly 
specious.  What  right,  say  they,  have 
we  to  be  compelled  to  defray  any  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expences  of  a  church- 
establishment,  which  we  not  only 
dislike,  but  detest,  and  against  which 
we  have  lifted  the  standard  of  revolt 
and  hostility  ? 

But  as  this  plea  springs  from  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  nature  of  church- 
property  vested  in  their  lands,  and 
as  we  are  anxious  to  reconcile  them, 
through  just  views,  to  the  present 
state  of  things,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  beg  their  attention  to  the 
following  considerations :  When  an 
estate,  or  any  other  property,  ia 
sold  to  A,  with  a  life-rent  upon  it 
payable  to  B,  has  that  life-rent  an- 
nuity  any  relation  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  A  ahd  B?  Does  it 
alter  the  nature  of  the  sale,  though 
A,  the  purchaser,  be  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  B,  the  life-renter,  a  Mt- 
homedan  or  a  Jew  ?  Is  not  the  life- . 
rent  annuity  a  civil  fund,  vested  in 
that  estate  for  B's  behoof,  and  pay¬ 
able  to  him,  though  the  estate  should 
pass  into  a  dozen  hands,  having  as 


•  Accommodation  to  all  the  parishioners  capable  of  attending  divine  wor¬ 
ship  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Com  t  from  the  Reformation  till  this  time..  On  a  reclaim- 
petition,  the  Court,  for  the  Jirst  time,  limited  it  to  two-thirds  of  the  examin^le 
persons  above  twelve  years  of  age;  thus  dding,  inadvertently  and  unintentionally, 
the  greatest  injury  to  rdigion.  The  strongest  impressions  are  made  when  young. 
At  the  age  of  eight  years.  Clergymen  are  enjoined  to  catechise  and  examine  children , 
and  if  thqr  are  atde  to  be  catechised,  they  are  also  able  to  go  to  church. 
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many  difFcrcnt  creeds?  No  doubt,  at 
the  end  of  forty,  ox  fifty,  or  sixty 
years,  if  the  annuitant  should  live 
so  long,  the  succesors  of  A  might 
think  it  a  hardship  to  be  kept  so 
long  from  enjoying  the  whole  rents 
of  the  estate ;  and  they  might  feel 
this  the  more  if  the  annuitant  was  a 
Jew,  or  a  Catholic,  or  a  Pagan,  or 
one  in  active  hostility  against  them  ; 
but  would  any,  or  all  of  these  thin^^ 
warrant  A’ssuccessors from  withhold, 
ing  B’s  annuity,  and  taking  away,  by 
force,  or  fraud,  if  you  will,  his  life- 
rent  ?  We  suspect  no  one  will  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  that  they  have  such 
a  right and  if  so,  no  one  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  that  any  landowner 
has  a  right,  whatever  his  religious 
opinions  be,  to  withhold  his  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  in  his  hands  to¬ 
wards  supporting  the  Established 
Church. 

These  funds  have  7io  relation  to 
his  creed.  They  were  not  vested  in 
his  hands,  payable  only  so  long  as  he 
or  his  successors  continue  attached 
to,  and  members  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  :  they  w-ere  a  civil,  not  a  re¬ 
ligious  burden  on  his  lands.  They 
had  an  entire  and  an  undivided  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
its  functionaries,  and  to  no  other 
person  or  society  into  whatever  hand 
the  lands  might  come ;  whether  Pa¬ 
gan  or  Jew,  Dissenter  or  Churchman, 
the  j)os8essor  was  bound,  by  his  au¬ 
thor  s  charter,  to  pay  that  proportion 
out  of  this  fund  to  the  “  function¬ 
aries’*  appointed  by  the  State  for  the 
discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical  duties 
required  by  the  National  Church. 

A  person,  therefore,  who  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  defray  from  this  fund  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Establishment,  merely 
because  he  disliked  it,  would  act  in 
violation  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
acquired  and  held  his  estate ;  and 
hence  it  has  always  been  a  source  of 
astonishment  to  us  how  Quakers, 
a  moral  and  religious  people,  go¬ 
verned  by  the  rules  of  equity,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  fairness,  should  ever,  for 
one  moment,  allow  themselves  to  be 
distrained  for  tithes  or  Ministers* 
stipends,  when  they  never  bought 
the  tithes,  and  when  the  fund  vest- 
^  in  their  lands  was  bona  fide  vest¬ 
ed  there  by  the  State,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Religion,  and 
for  which  they  paid  nothing.  The 


moral,  social,  and  religious  principles 
of  this  most  respectable  bo<ly,  if  the 
above  facts  were  considered  as  they 
ought,  will,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
correct  their  mistaken  notions  of  this 
matter,  and  not,  henceforth,  suffer 
them  to  throw  away,  annually,  so 
much  money  on  account  of  distress, 
which  ought  to  be  employed  for  more 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  purposes. 

APe  cannot  illustrate  our  position 
as  to  this  fund  better,  than  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  late  petition  from 
Lower  Canada  to  the  King.  By  an  - 
Act  of  George  III.,  one  seventh-mrt 
of  all  the  land  of  Lower  Canada  is 
set  apart  for  ever,'  for  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  Clergy  there.  Sup¬ 
pose,  now,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  this  seventh-part  be¬ 
comes  so  merged  and  incorporated 
with  the  other  sixth,  that  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest ; — sup¬ 
pose,  too,  that  only  a  part  or  portion 
of  this  seventh-part  has  been  paid  to 
the  Clergy,  and  that  the  remainder 
has  been  retained  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  different  estates  in  the  parish, 
and  allowed  by  them  to  become  a 
part  of  their  annual  income, — would 
it,  after  supposing  all  this,  be  reason¬ 
able  for  these  proprietors  to  refuse 
the  proportion  they  had  •  hitherto 
paid,  or  even  the  whole  seventh-part, 
if  necessary,  because  they  were  not 
now  Protestants,  but  had,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  become  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  or  Infidels,  or  Atheists  ?  or  sup¬ 
posing  themselves  still  liable  to  build 
and  uphold  Protestant  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  out  of  this  seventh,  would  they 
be  permitted  to  remunerate  them¬ 
selves  by  levying  seat-rents  from  the 
Protestant  worshippers  ? 

Such  an  idea  is  absurd; — Dr 
Franklin  exposes  it  finely,  in  a  letter 
originally  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  ' 
the  London  Packet,  which,  while  it 
shows  us  his  sentiments  upon  this 
point,  exhibits  the  integrity  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  in  America.  **  The 
Presbyterians,**  says  the  Doctor, 

**  went  from  England  to  establish 
a  new  country  for  themselves,  at 
their  own  expeiice,  where  they 
might  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  their  own  way.  AVhen  they 
had  purchased  the  territory  of  the 
natives,  they  granted  lands  out  in 
townships,  requiring  for  it  neither 
purchase-money  nor  quit-rent  f  but 
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this  condition  only  to  be  complied 
with>  tbit  the  freeholders  should 
for  ever  support  a  Gospel  Minister 
(meaning,  probably,  one  of  their  own 
persuasion)  and  a  Free  School  within 
the  township.  Thus,  what  ia  com¬ 
monly  called  Presbyterianism,  be¬ 
came  the  established  religion  of  the 
country.  All  went  on  well  in  this 
way,  while  the  same  religious  opi¬ 
nions  were  general ;  the  support  of 
the  Ministers  and  school  being  raised 
by  a  proportionate  tax  on  the  lands  ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  some  becom¬ 
ing  Quakers,  some  Baptists,  and,  of 
late  years,  some  turning  to  the 
Church  of  England,  objections  were 
made  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  support  of  a  Church 
they  disapproved  and  had  forsaken. 

“  The  Civil  Magistrate,  however, 
continued  to  collect  and  apply  the 
tax  according  to  the  original  laws 
which  remained  in  force ;  and  he  did 
it  more  freely,  as  thinking  it  just  and 
equitable  that  the  holders  of  land 
should  pay  what  was  contracted  to 
be  paid  when  they  were  granted,  and 
what  had  been  considered  by  all- 
subsequent  purchasers  as  a  perpetual 
incumbrance  on  the  estate,  and 
bought,  therefore,  at  a  proportion- 
ably  cheaper  rate :  a  payment  which 
it  was  thought  no  honest  man  ought 
to  avoid  under  pretence  of  having 
changed  his  religion ;  and  this,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  is  one  of  the  best  grounds  for 
demanding  tithes  of  the  Dissenters 
of  England 

This  is  exactly  to  the  point.  Every 
part  of  this  letter  bears,  in  principle, 
upon  the  fund  set  apart  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland.  By 
the  Decrees  Arbitral  of  Charles  I., 
the  one^fiflh  of  the  nett  or  clear  ren¬ 
tal  of  aii  the  land  in  Scotland  was 
set  aside  as  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  of  that 
Church ;  and,  'therefore,  while  this 
fund  is  taken  to  pay  the  Clergy,  or 
to  build  churches,  and  nothing  more, 
(as  assuredly  no  more  will  be  given 
by  Heritors,)  it  is  as  just  and'  equit¬ 
able  that  the  parishioners  should 
have  their  sittings  free  in  the  church, 
as  that  firom  it  the  Mimsters  should 


have  their  stipends.  The  fund  was 
given  for  the  Jfree  exercise  of  religious 
worship  to  «//  classes  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  classes  should  have  their 
own :  a  fact  which  we  think  no 
honest  man  will  deny  them,  when 
he  knows  that  he  holds  his  lands  on 
this  tenure. 

We  have  often  wondered  what 
Parliament  would  say,  if,  after  hav- 
ing  established  a  fund  for  redeeming, 
if  possible,  from  ignorance,  vice,  and 
wretchedness,  the  inhabitants  of  Ire¬ 
land,  they  were  told  that  it  was  abus¬ 
ed  and  perverted  to  their  own  use 
and  aggrandisement,  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  or  Trustees  appointed  to 
manage  it, — that  a  century  ago,  /rw 
schools  were  established  throughout 
the  whole  country,  endowed  magni¬ 
ficently  from  this  fund,  and  every 
thing  liberally  provided  to  give  an 
excellent  education  to  the  children 
of  the  several  districts, — that  all 
things  went  on  well  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  but  that,  afterwards,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  mismanagement  crept  in 
silently  upon  the  system  ;  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  they  might  appro¬ 
priate  a  large  share  of  its  revenues, 
Jirst  limiting  the  scholars  to  two* 
thirds  of  the  children  in  the  districts, 
and  then  graduallyintrodUcing  wages, 
till  every  scholar  was  charged  from 
eight  to  twelve  guineas  a-year.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  conduct  all  reported  to  Mi¬ 
nistry,  or  to  Parliament,  would  they, 
or  could  they  believe  it?  Would  they, 
on  being  assured  of  ite  reality,  calm¬ 
ly  suffer  such  attempts  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  these  schools  were 
originally  founded ;  and  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  diffusing  knowledge  and 
good  morals  throughout  the  youth  of 
Ireland,  destroyed  the  very  means 
which  the  Legiuature  bad  appointed 
for  the  improvement  and  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  peasantry, — render¬ 
ing  the  said  free-schools  inaccessible 
to  the*  poor,  by  the  amount  of  their 
fees,  and  thus  producing  a  positive 
exclusion  of  all  but  the  children  of 
the  wealthy  •  ? 

The  case  is  perfectly  analogoiw 
to  that  we  are  considering*  To  ci¬ 
vilise  and  instruct  the  poor,  to  en- 


•*  See  Dr  Fntnldin*t  poethumoas  works  lately  published. 

•  Whatever  Parliament  may  “  belioTe,^  the  case  so  shrewdly  **  suppe^d”  by  the 
..K..  - - - ..  .  ^  ^  testified:  by  Captain  Rock,  (sse 


author  of  paper  is  unhappily  a  real  one,  as 
hU  Memoirs,)  c«#a  multis 
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lighten  them  with  knowledge,  and  of  America,  because  destined  for  that 
to  make  them  a  moral  people,  that  purpose,  yet  her  glory  would  have 
so  they  may  add  to  the  energies  of  been  shorn  ;  her  hands  must  have 
Government,  the  Scotch  Pariia-  then  hung  down  ;  and  in  the  day  of 
ment,  as  we  have  seen,  founded  and  trial  and  of  need,  which,  in  revolv** 
endowed  diurches.  It  set  aside  an  ing  periods,  oome  unexpectedly,  tlm 
ample  fund  for  their  support.  It  State  wovdd  have  call^  on  ner  in 
called  upon  all,  without  cHstint^ion,  vain  to  rouse  the  slumbering  ene^es 
to  attend  them,  without  money  and  of  her  people,  and  to  animate  them 
without  price.  Every  thing  was  pro*  to  the  noble  daring  to  be  free  ftcm 
vided  free.  For  above  two  hundred  foreign  invasion  and  iVom  foreign 
years,  all  went  on  well ;  till  at  last  in-  chains. 

novations  cr^  in.  The  jurisdiction  The  services  of  the  Church  of 
of  the  Ministers  and  Kirk-Session  Scotland  to  her  country  are  many ; 
was  broken  in  upon,  first,  as  to  the  her  praises  are  in  all  lands ;  yet  a 
allotment  of  the  church-seats.  The  conspiracy  seems  formed  against  her 
next  step  was  limiting  the  acconw  by  the  spirit  of  avarice,  both  itl 
modation  for  the  whole  parishioners  country  and  in  town.  The  levying 
to  two^thirds  of  the  examinable  per-*  of  seat-rents  are  driving  multitudes 
sons  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Next  to  the  Dissenters.  Tue  lower  or- 
came  the  division  of  the  church  by  ders  attached  to  the  Establishment, 
Sheriffs,  according  to  the  valued  rent  and  anxious  to  remain  with  it,  are 
of  each  Heritor,  which  |mve  them  compelled,  many  of  them,  to  take 
the  idea  that  that  part  of  uie  church  seats  in  the  churches  of  the  Dissen- 
was  absolutely  and  exclusively  their  ters,  the  number  of  whose  churches 
own  property  ;  and  then  followed,  of  have,  in  consequence,  increased  near¬ 
course,  the  idea  of  lettings  their  seats,  ly  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
as  they  pleased,  either  by  public  within  a  very  riiort  ^ce  of  time,** 
ROUP,  in  the  church,  or  by  private  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glaagow> 
bargain !  and  other  large  towns  in  Scotland !  * 

Innovations,  once  begun,  proceed  Nay,  more ;  we  know  persons  in  the 
not  with  a  stealthy  pace  ;  they  move  country,  who,  either  as  farmers  or 
on  with  rapidity,  and  ^nerally  carry  small  fand-owners,  let  their  seats  in 
to  destruction  every  riling  valuable  the  parish  church  at  19s.,  18i.,  and 
along  with  them.  From  what  canse  90s.  a-sitter,  and  who  go  to  the  Dis- 
we  pretend  not  to  divine, — whether  senters  and  rent  seats  for  3s.  and  4s. 
from  a  desire  to  save  the  land-own «  a-year ;  putting  the  difference  in  their 
ers,  or  from  a  design  (which  could  pockets,  while  they  deprive  the  pa- 
not  be)  to  drive  the  people  from  the  rocbial  poor  of  their  Sunday-oollec- 
Establishroent,  and  to  fill  riie  bouses  tions,  and  thus  support  ^esuon  from 
of  Dissenters  with  those  who  were  the  rents  of  the  parodiial  church ! ! ! 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  attend-  The  evils  of  the  whole  system  of 
ing  divine  service  in  the  parish  letting  teats  are  lamentable  and  cry« 
churches,—- or  whether  from  none  of  ing ;  and  if  not  put  an  end  to,  will 
these  causes  at  allfbut  from  some  other  leave  none  in  our  churches  but 
best  known  to  themselves,  one  thing  wealthy  who  are  able  to  pay  high 
is  certain,  that  the  8tewarton  case  rents,  effectually  excluding  the  poor, 
c^e  on,  and  was  decided  on  a  prin-  the  manufacturer,  and  mechanic, 
ciple,  which,  if  acted  upon,  must  from  having  the  Gospel  preached 
have  ruined,  in  a  short  time,  the  unto  them,  at  least  in  the  Churdi 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  left  her  of  Scotland.  It  is  such  an  innoyn- 
with  only  a  shred  and  remnant  of  tkm  upon  the  whde  spirit  and  in- 
the  population !  Had  this  decision  tendon  of  a  relimous  establishment** 
remained  unaltered,  her  infiuence  in  landward  parishes,  and  such  a 
over  the  people  sTould  have  been  tax  on  the  jmbUc  exercisee  religious 
lost ;  and  though  tlK  Legislatore  worship,**  that  it  is  impoastble  it  can 
^ight  still  have  continued  to  pay  long  be  submitted  to  by  an  enlight- 
their  stipends.  Like  the  Magistrates  ened  and  intelligent  community. 


*  See  State  of  the  Question  respecting  Seat-Rents  in  Edinburgh  between  the  Kirk 
and  Magistrates.  1824*.  Frinted  at  Edinburgh. 
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Free  seats,  as  well  as  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  religious  worship^  are  the 
birth-right  of  Scotsmen ;  and  that 
birth-right  cannot*  be  tamely  sur¬ 
rendered  to  those  who  hold  the  na¬ 
tional  funds  in  their  hands  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  gratuitous 
accommodation  to  all  ranks  in  this 
land.  Reform  in  pther  matters  may 
be  necessary ;  but  in  this  it  is  im¬ 
peratively  caJled  for.  Religion  lies 
at  the  very  foundation  of  society. 
It  is  the  &at‘  thing  which  claims 
attention  in  the  framing  and  exe¬ 
cuting  of  laws ;  and,  if  Plutarch  is 
to  be  credited,  is  so  essential,  that 

you  may  as  easily  build  a  city 
without  ground,  as  preserve  order 
among  the  citizens  without  a  belief 
of  the  Deity.”  Hence  it  is  justly 
styled  by  Plato  the  bulwark  of 
Government, — the  bond  of  society,— 
and  the  firmest  support  of  Legisla¬ 
tion.” 

Introduce  it  into  a  parish,  and 
place  the  parishioners  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  man  of  talents  and  piety, 

to  whom,  from  his  situation,  they 
are  willing  to  look  up  for  example 
and  instruction,”  and  he  will,  im¬ 
perceptibly,  and  almost  inevitably, 
produce  that  civility  and  decency  of 
outward  deportment,  which  never 
fails  to  accompany,  and  not  seldom 
to  generate,  well-regulated  moral 
feelings.  The  personal  demeanour 
of  the  labourers,  the  appearance  and 
olothing  of  their  children,  the  state 
of  their  cottages  and  gardens,  enable 
those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with 
the  economy  of  a  parochial  district, 
to  detect,  without  further  inquiry, 
the  presence  of  a  clergyman  who 
feels  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
oomfort  and  improving  the  habits  of 
his  people.”  ‘^Whenever,”  on  the 
other  hand,  we  meet,”  says  an  ac¬ 
curate  observer  of  human  nature, 

with  a  ^up  of  rude,  unwashed, 
uncombed,  and  squalid  children, 
loitering  at  the  door  of  a  neglected 
and  cheerless  cottage,  occupied  by 
careless,  discontented,  and  sour-look- 
ing  labourers,  we  instantly  recognise 
a  parish  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  result  from  a  faithful  and  ac¬ 
tive  ministry.” 

On  “  Sunday,”  instead  of  seeing 
the  “  labourer  proceeding  with  his 
wife  and  children,  in  trim  and  well- 
preserved  suits,  to  his  parish  church. 


(where  he  cannot,  he  knows,  get  his 
head  inj)  you  will  discover  the  cot¬ 
tagers  dozing  away  the  fumes  of  a 
Saturday-night  8  intemperance,”  or 
walking  along  the  roads  in  crowds, 
dirty,  and  with  their  working-clothes 
on ! 

If,”  adds  our  observer,  our 
parish  churches  (filled  with  faithful 
and  conscientious  Ministers)  have 
been  represented  as  so  many  reser¬ 
voirs  of  religious,  moral,  and  literary 
information,  which  difl^se  their  sa- 
lutarv  waters  over  the  district  in 
whicn  they  stand, — as  pebbles  thrown 
into  a  stagnant  lake,  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances,  form  circles,  which,  gradual¬ 
ly  extending  themselves  till  they 
meet,  produce  at  length  a  gentle  un¬ 
dulation  of  the  whole  siuface,  and 
preserve,  while  they  purify  from  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  element  on  which  they 
act if  such-  be  their  operation, 
where  seats  axe  free,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  ample,  can  these  good  ef¬ 
fects  take  place,  when,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  thesmallnessof  the  churches, 
or  the  extravagance  of  their  seat- 
rents,  not  one-sixth  or  one-tenth  of 
the  population  can  be  accommoda¬ 
ted  ? 

To  prevent  men,  therefore,  from 
attending  divine  service,  whether  it 
be  by  not  furnishing  them  with  am¬ 
ple  church  accommodation,  or  hy 
the  high  prices  of  scats,  is  to  become 
a  partaker  with  other  men  in  their 
sins,  and  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
undermine  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  order  and  happiness  of  civil 
society  is  built.  It  is  spreading  ig¬ 
norance  and  vice  throughout  the 
hmd, — teaching  the  feto  swearer 
to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  — 
directing  the  midnight  robber  to 
his  nei^bour's  house, — ^and  deliver¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  ass^tn 
a  dagger ‘to  shed  innocent  blood.  • 

If  such  be  the  necessary  eflPwts  of 
excluding  the  population,  »» 
country,  from  attending  public  or¬ 
dinances,  these  must  be  still  more 
aggravate  in  citixs  and  large  towns, 
where  the  vast  congregated  mass  o 
human  beings,-  from  all 
and  in  every  stage  of  moral  diwi^ 
line,  is  left  unprovided,  on  *50 
days,  with  religious  'ustnicUon^ 
Complainte  are  sometimes 
that  Magistrates  have  not  fvn^  J 
building  churches,  and  endow  s 
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them.  Now,  in  our  humble  appre-  £.52,824^  which  may  be  considered 
bension,  their  funds  are  as  ample  the  legged  fund,  in  that  city,  for  the 
and  as  extensive  as  their  powers ;  support  of  the  Established  Religion, 
and  if  they  will  select  for  their  It  is. very  true,  things  have  been 
churches  men  of  unquestionable  ta«  ordered  otherwise  in  Burghs,  from 
lent  and  piety,  intelligence  and  pru-  time  immemorial.  The  method  fol- 
dence,  gentlemanly  manners  and  ex-  lowed  out  till  about  1710,  is  stated 
tensive  erudition,  and  consult,  at  the  by  Pardovan :  He  says,  **  some  seats 
same  time,  the  several  congregations  are  built  and  repaired  at  the  general 
in  the  choice  of  their  Pastor,  when  charge  of  the  parish,  in  which  a// 
they  need  one,  they  will  find  that  have  a  common  interest ; — and  there 
the  churches,  with  very  small  rents,  are  others  which  particular  Heritors 
will  endow  themselves,  and  amply  have  built  for  their  own  use,  with 
reward  the  services  and  labours  of  consent  of  the  Kirk-Session,  or  which 
their  Clergymen,  whilst  they  will  they  have  a  prescribed  right  unto, 
keep  the  population  together.  by  forty  years  possession.  In  seve- 

Royal  Burghs,  in  so  far  as  their  ^  ral  Burghs-Royal  within  this  king* 
territorial  property  extends,  are  un-  dom,  the  disposal  of  all  the  church 
der  the  same  laws  of  Teinds  as  land-  seats,  at  least  upon  the  bounds  allot* 
ward  parishes.  For  the  order  and  ted  to  them,  for  their  inhabitants, 
welfare  of  the  community,  they  are  .by  the  Kirk-Session,  is  thereafter 
bound  to  build  churches  to  hold  the  ordered  and  parcelled  out  by  the 
jwpulation ; — the  Jiflh  of  the  rental  Town  Council,  and  burdened  with 
is  liable  for  this.  Where  a  parish  certain  yearly  sums  for  a  Minister's 
consists  of  Burgh  and  landward,  the  stipend  ;  and  where  the  seats  are  dis- 
rule  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  posed  upon  to  Burgesses  without  that 
building,  or  repairing  the  churches,  burden,  and  it  be  found,  that,  with- 
was,  that  land-owners  paid  their  out  it,  there  cannot  be  a  competent 
proportion  according  to  their  veUued  stipend  to  the  Ministers ;  the  dispo- 
rents,  and  the  feuars,  or  Burgh  sitions  and  rights  so  made,  may,  no 
proprietors  of  houses,  according  to  doubt,  be  reduced  on  that  head ;  for 
their  real  rents.  This  was  the  rule  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
in  the  cases  of  Crieff,  Campbeltown,  Church  Session,  who  gave  these 
St.  Andrews,  and  Forfar,  before  rights,  to  authorise  an  absolute  alien- 
1791  ;  but  in  a  later  case,  that  of  ation  of  seats,  to  the  obstructing 
Peterhead,  this  rule  was  set  aside  and  preventing  fupds  for  raaintain- 
as  inept ;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  ing  the  public  preaching  of  God's 
reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  word 

of  Session,  which  proceeded  on  the  With  respect  to  Burghs,  three 
above  cases,  ordered  the  expense  of  things  are  stated  here ;  li^.  That  the 
building  the  church  of  Peterhead  disposal  of  the  seats,  in  the  firrt  in¬ 
to  be  laid  on  the  whole  proprietors,  stance,  was  in  the  Kirk-Session  t; 
whether  of  land  or  houses,  according  9d,  That  that  portion  of  them,  given 
to  the  real  rent  of  each.  over  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Applying  this  rule  to  Glasgow,  was  parcelled  to  them  by  the  Town 
how  ample  are  her  funds !  Accord-  Council,  and  burdened  with  a  yearly 
ing  to  Mr  Cleland's  Statistical  Ac-  rent;  and,  3d,  That  there  were  seats 
count,  the  rental  of  Glasgow,  in  the  disposed  to  the  Burgesses  without 
years  1822  and  1823,  was  £.264,120  that  burden  ;  in  other  words,  Bur- 
Sterling.  The^I/itAof  this  is  £.52,824  gesses  paid  no  seat-rents,  and  were 
Sterling.  The  stipends  of  the  nine  liable  to  none,  except  when  a  com- 
Ministers,  at  £.400  each,  is  £.3600  a-  petent  stipend  could  not  otherwise 
year,  being  a  mere  fraction  of  this  be  found. 

•  Pardovan,.  Book  II.  Tit.  xiiL  §  7. 

t  “  The  seats  of  the  church,”  says  Forbes,  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  the  Kirk- 
Sessrion,  in  favour  of  the  parishioners,  according  to  their  rank.  There  are  other  seats 
which  particular  Heritors  have  built  for  their  own  use,  trttA  consent  of  the  Kirk~Ses» 
sion^^f  these  the  Ministers  and  Session  cannot  dispose,”  Ac.— Forfts#,  pp.  210 
211.  This  right  of  Jurisdiction  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  1 739 ;  and) 
ever  since,  all  has  gone  wrong. 
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Applying  this  to  the  case  of  £din- 
burgh>  it  is  clear  that  the  Burgesses 
and  inhabitants  there  are  not  liable 
to  pay  rents  for  church-seats.'  The 
bui^n  was  imposed  for  payment 
of  the  Ministers'  stipends,  and  now, 
when  their  stipends  depend,  nut  on 
ihf  KoU,  but  upon  other  funds,  it  is 
obvious  as  sunwine,  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  law  ceases,  in  so  far,  at 
least,  as  Edinburgh  is  ooncenied ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  altogether  illegal  for  the 
Magistrates  to  levy  seat-rents  from 
the  dtisens.  In  an  able  pamphlet 
respecting  the  seat-rents  of  the 
churches  of.  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  question  betwixt  the  Kirk- 
Sessions  and  the  Magistrates,  &c.," 
the  principle,  that  the  Magistrates 
have  a  n^t  to  exact  rent  from  the 
sitters,  till  the  original  expense  of 
building  the  chur^,  and  all  sub- 
^uent  repair^  have  been  paid  up, 
18  coDoed^.  Now,  Uiis  principle 
we  cannot  admit.  The  city  cnurehes, 
being  built  and  nphekl  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  cHy,  ought  to 
be  built  and  upheld  at  the  general 
expense,-— <m  the  same  princi^e  that 
our  .Courts,  Judges,  a^  other  offi¬ 
cers,  are  upheld  and  paid  by  the 
State.  If  any  body  do  not  lilm  our 
Courts  of  Justice,  &c.,  and  would 
rather  chuse  arbiters  of  their  own  to 
settle  their  diderences,  let  them,— 
we  chalienge  neither  their  judgment, 
OOF  condtmu  their  choice ;  but  does 
this /ree  them  from  supporting  snch 
Nistitutions,  so  useful  and  be^fidal 
to  the  countiT?  So  it  is  widi  .an 
Estabiidiid  CWeh  and  Established 
Parochial  Sdiools.  In  innumerable 
places  of  the  land,  no  cburches.or 
school-houies  could  be  boilt,  and  no 
Ministers  and  Schodmaslen  oonld 
be  supported,  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people  ;  while,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  ^  people  are  wealthy, 
and  can  provide  teasers  for  them* 
seines  t  but  does  thia  exempt  them 
from  oontribulai^  to  the  general  in- 
atruotiem  of  the  nation,  and  thereby 
promoting  religion  and  morality  a- 
inong  all  classes  ?  What  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  Hi^lands  of  Bootland, 
and  m^y  other  places,  were  itnot  for 
puochUl  churches  and  parochial 
schools?  Would  not  the  people  be  ait- 
darkness,  and  ignorant 
w  their  tmeat  happiness?  The  outcry 
of  Dissenters  against  the  EsUblishcd 
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Church,  while  they  are  enjoying 
subsUndally  its  direct  benefits,  in 
the  security  of  life,  property,  and 
character,  and  in  the  general  influ- 
ence  of  knowledge  and  morality, 
which  she  diffuses  throughout  all 
ranks  in  the  land,  reminds  us  of  the 
conduct  of  that  moral  and  amiable 
class  of  people,  the  Quakers,  who 
refuse  to  support  war,  and  to  contri- 
bute  to  the  upholding  of  ova  fleets 
and  our  armies,  though,  by  their 
deeds  of  valour,  the  enemy  is  kept 
from  their  gates,  and  they  are  left, 
amidst  the  quiet  ei\joyment  of  ffieir 
fortunes,  to  hear  only  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  at  a  distance. 

The  truth  is,  the  principle  of 
contributing  to  the  public  good, 
where  mtr  interest  is  not  direct,  and 
where  even  the  thing  goes  against 
our  individual  creed,  is  an  every-day 
ooeuvrence.  The  religious  or  irre¬ 
ligious  opinions  of  .the  poor  do  not 
restrain  the  hand  of  charity.  The 
assessment  3  for  the  Police  if  not 
grudged,  thofugh  our  houses  and  our 
persons  are  not  attacked ;  because, 
in  the  general  protection  of  the  city, 
our  safety  is  secured.  We  contri- 
bnte  annually,  through  die  public 
jhxnds,  suma  of  no  smw  extent,  for 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland ;  in  which  grant,  as 
members  oi  the. Church  of  Bootland, 
we,  ta  mur  isligious. capacity,  have  no 
interest,  and  from  which  we  can  be 
snppoKcd  to  derive  no  benefit ;  and 
yet  these  suras  torn  the  joint  contri* 
TOtion  of  ail  the  Protestant  clssses 
of  the  community.  We- contribute, 
too,  for  the  support  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  and 
give  annually  to  their  Clorgy  large 
sums;  yet  neither  the  Church  of 
Scotland  nor  the  Church  of  England 
have  ever  made  any  invidious  objec¬ 
tions  to  Ml  this ;  but,  whenever  any 
contiibnth—  k  called  fcr  to  cupport 

the  BsuUiihBent,  «U  the  vanous 
elaaKB  of  nissrnfrrt  are  in  anus, 
thoMgh  bound  to  contribute  fr®® 
their  lands,  aa  we  have  seen,  as  nmeh 
for  the  erection  of  churcl^  in  the 
Establishment,  as  for  the  tithes,  an 
the  poor-rates,  and  other  pah 

burdens.  .  .. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  as  the  iatj 

of  all  religious  classes  in  a 
city,  whatever  their  different 
and  persuasions  may  be,  to  contn 
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to  the  support  of  the  Established 
Churches  in  Royal  Burghs,  we  would 
have  the  burden,  as  it  ought,  le* 
gaily  laid  upon  the  feus,  whenever 
churches  are  to  be  repair^,  or  a  new 
church  built ;  and  the  expenses  being 
thus  defrayed  in  common,  let  the 
churches  too  be  common,  and  free  to 
the  inhabitants.  Do  this,  and  place 
in  them,  as  hinted  above,  men  of 
learning  and  ability,  and  instead  of 
empty  PEWS,  you  will  have  them 
filled,  even  to  overflowing :  and 
again,  give  to  Ministers  that  just  and 
legitimate  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  in  matters  of  religion,  which, 
through  a  difierent  system,  may  un¬ 
happily  be  lost,  and  which  may  de¬ 
prive  society  and  the  State  of  those 
energies  that  tend  to  promote  good 
order  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  • 

We  have  only  farther  to  observe, 
that  Magistrates,  in  levying  seat- 
rents  from  the  members  of  we  Es¬ 
tablishment,  are  taxing  them  ireidy 
for  su^ying  the  revenues  of  the 
city,  wmle  they  tax  the  other  dassea 
of  the  citiaens  only  once/  This  is 
quite  evident.  1st,  Those  who  sit  in 
city  churches  pay  all  the  local  taxes, 
as  well  as  othm ;  Sd,  To  these  they 
add  their  collections  also  on  Sunday  ; 
and,  3d,  The  price  of  their  seats  year¬ 
ly.  Now,  just  accordmg  to  the  extent 
of  their  collections  and  seat-rents 
annually,  tD<that  extent  are  all  the 
other  dtixens  exempted,  or  eased  of 
the  common  good.  From  the  tables 
before  ua  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  the  seat-rents  of  the  eleven  dty- 
churches  in  Edinburgh,  from  Mar¬ 
tinmas  18SS  to  Mardmnas  183S,  was 
£.6,S59, 2s.. ;  and  taking,  on  a  low 
average,  the  collections  from  the 
same  at  £.2000  yearly^  We  two  sums 
will  be  £*9,8S9  ;  wmoh  sums  oeme 
wholly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
memben  of  the  Estahliahment,  and, 
being  applied  to  genoml  purposes, 
just  rduwe  the- rest  of  the  cidiens  to 
that  extent.  We  can  conodve  few 
things  more  grievous  and  eppressive 
than  Utta ;  for  it  is,  in  reality,  making 
the  aeats  in  t^  dty-dmrches  a 
source  of  revenue,  applicable  te  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Burgh,  to 
the  relief  of  Dissenters,  and  of  all 
others  who  attend  no  church. 


In  fairness,  therefore,  wc  contend 
that  Magistrates  have  no  such  power 
by  the  constitution  of  our  church, 
and  still  less  by  the  original  paction, 
in  Edinburgh,  of  levying  scat-rents. 
According  to  Forbes,  **  the  disposal 
of  all  the  church  seats,**  (in  Edin¬ 
burgh,)  is  ordered  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  **  the  rents  appropriated 
as  a  partial  fund  for  payment  of  the 
Ministers*  stipends  *.*'  But  the  Mi¬ 
nisters*  stipends  are  now  paid  from 
other  funds ;  and,  therefore,  as  the 
cause  has  ceased,  so  should  the  effects* 
To  levy  rents  for  a  specific  purpose 
which  no  longer  exists,  is  truly  ab¬ 
surd,  though  just  of  a  piece  with 
many  other  transactions  of  close 
burghs. 

Under  this  impression,  we  con¬ 
clude  with  ' the  following  summary 
principles : 

1j^,  That  to  let  seats  in  landward 
parishes  is  inconsistent  with  the  flrst 
principles  of  a  relimous  establish¬ 
ment,  because,  to  whatever  expense 
Heritors  are  put,  they  are  relieved 
from  that  expense  by  the  national 
fund,  which,  as  Trustees  for  behoof 
of  the  parishioners,  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
building  and  upnolding  cburdies, 
wherein  the  parishioners  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  word  and  sacra¬ 
ment. 

2d,  That  to  call  on  church  mein- 
bera  to  pay  seat-rents,  is  to  reduce 
them  to  a  level  with  IMssenters,  and 
to  enable  the  Heritors  to  derive  a 
double  remuneration  for  the  expense 
of  erecting  churches ;  a  remunera¬ 
tion,  firom  the  national  fund  in 
their  lands,  and  a  remuneration  from 
the  seat-rents !— thus  creating  to 
themselves  ons  source,  at  least,  of 
positive  and  extensive  yeariy  gain, 
and  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

3dy  That  whilst  the  Acts  and 
Commissions  of  Psrliament  command 
churches  to  be  erected  and  endowed, 
that  ail  may  have  the  vekx  exercise 
of  religion  administered  to  them,  Wt 
Court  of  Session,  (Skirving  ic  Young 
agaimi  Vemor,  June  21, 1796,)  have 
found,  that  all  tenants  and  occupiers 
of  the  land  are  univeratlly  entitled, 
aasuch,  to  suitable  accominodatioB 
in  parish  churches.  The  idea  that 
Heritors  are  to  be  relieved,  to  a  cer- 


•  Forbes,  p.  910,  §  7. 
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tain  extent/  by  tbeir  tenants^  of  tlie  But  as  Government  would  not  suffer 
expense  of  building  or  repairing  Heritors  to  allow  a  parochial  church 
their  parish  churchy  is  one,  we  are  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thus  deprive  the 
bold  to  say,  that  has  no  existence  in  people '^f  religious  worship ;  so  nei-* 
the  Constitution ;  and  as  to  a  seat  ther  would  Government  suffer  Ma¬ 
in  the  church  being  carried  in  the  gistrates  to  leave  their  Burghs  with- 
lease,  though  not  mentioned  there,  out  sufficient  church-accommodation, 
and  paid  for  in  the  rent  given  for  to  the  injury  of  the  morals  of  the 
the  whole,  possession,  such  a  thing  citizens,  and  the  endangering  the 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city, 
farmer  we  have  heard  of,  when  tak-  Indeed,  so  well  understood  is  this 
ing  his  farm,  and  is  wholly  inconsis-  law  in  England,  that  there  parochial 
tent  with  the  principle  that  pervades  churches,  both  in  country  and  in 
the  decision  oi  the  Court,  in  the  case  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
above  quoted.  Chapels-of-Ease,  and  others  built  by 

The  opinion  of  the  present  Dean  public  aid,  received  recently  from 
of  Faculty  is  very  different.  He  Parliament,  &re  free  to  all  and  every 
says,  that  every  Heritor  is  bound  one  in  the  parish, 
to  accommodate  his  tenants  that  Mr  Brougham,  lately,  in  Glasgow, 
the  landlord  of  the  ground,  on  pronounced  a  fine,  but  just  eulogium 
which  the  work  (public  manufac<*  on  the  people  and  Clergy  of  Scotknd : 
tory)  is  erected,  must  supply  the  “I  consioer,*'  said  he,  **  Scotland 
tenant  of  the  work  with  accommoda-  among  the  most  interesting  portions 
tion  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  of  the  civilized  globe,  advancing  in 
other  tenants  that  feuars  are  the  career  of  continued  improvenaent, 
entitled,  in  their  own  right,  to  ac-  and  in  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  every 
commodation  in  the  distribution  of  remaining  abuse.  The  Scots  are  a 
the  area  of  a  new  church  and,  he  people,  moral,  pious,  well-educated, 
adds,  that  **  if  the  feus  are  not  per-  But  what  would  they  have  been  now, 
petual,  but  for  a  period  of  ninety-  had  they  not  succeeded,  in  the  stn^- 
nine  years  only,  he  is  inclined  to  gle  which  they  waged  for  centuries 
think  the  feuars  ought  to  be  treated  for  that  ecclesiastical  establishment 
as  tenants.’*  to  whi(^  they  owe  all  that  distin- 

.  The  present  Professor  of  Law  in  guishes^  them  so  advantageously  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  also  says,  this  day !  I  have  seen  a  priesthood 
**  I  apprehend  that  the  whole  area  of  pastors  who  realize  the  wish  of 
belongs  to  the  Heritors,  but  under  the  Prophet,  to  be  kept  equally  apart 
an  implied  obligation,  as  was  found  from  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and 
in  a  case,  in  Fac.  Coll.,  21st  June  the  seductions  of  ovdrgrown  wealth ; 
1796,  Skirving  against  Vemor,  that  who  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  her 
their  whole  tenants  and  cottars  improvement,  and,  by  their  piety  and 

shall  be  conveniently  accommodated  zeal,  and  faithful  labours,  have  rear- 
with  seats.”  ed  the  noble  fabric,  the  most  splen- 

Now,  that  Heritors  should  hold  did,  for  moral  beauty,  in  the  whole 
their  land  under  an  implied  obliga-  earth.” 

Uon  to  accommodate  their  whole  te-  This  is  no  mean  panegyric.  But 
nantry  and  cottars  with  seats,  and  if  this  noble  fabric  *  is  to  stand,  in 

yet  carry  the  rent  of  the  said  seats  to  all  its  beauty  and  strength,  the  people 
their  lease,  appears  to  us  such  gross  must  remain  within  her  walls,  and 
inconsistency,  that  we  are  astonished  abide  under  her  wings.  The  strengUi 
any  lawyer  should  sport  such  an  opi-  of  a  church  lies  in  the^number,  fideli- 
nion.  Would  not  tnis  tacit  relief  be  tv,  and  intelligence  of  her  adherents, 
still  a  tax  on  religion,  and  turning  a  Attach  and  increase  these,  and  the 
res  sacra,**  into  merchandise,  and  State  becomes  strong.  Dimim^i 
making  gain  of  godliness  ?  scatter,  or  divide  them,  and  she  w* 

.  ^  Mh,  By  the  laws  of  the  land,  Ma-  comes  weak.  From  that  moment  the 
gistra^  of  Burglis  are  in  the  same  end  and  design  of  her  establishment 
ai^tion  as  Heritors  in  the  country,  is  lost,  and,  having  no  influence  a- 
The  only  dififemce  is,  that  the  funds  mong  the  people,  she  is  “  cast  hkc  a 
C>f  the  one  are  in  land,  and  the  funds  noisome  weed  away,**  to  be  tramples 
of  the  other  in  the  **  common  ^od***  on  and  despised. 
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We  liave  not  been  so  well  inform-  writer  has  evidently  no  wish  to  in- 
ed  as  we  could  have  desiretl,  respect-  trade  her  private  sorrows  upon  the 
ing  the  interesting  struggles  of  which  reader  ;  yet  the  manner  in  which  the 
South  America,  both  Spanish  and  melancholy  event  is  related,  is  cal- 
Portuguese,  has  long  been  the  scene,  culated  to  excite  an  emotion  of  tender 
But  light  is  now  breaking  in  upon  interest  in  her  fate, 
us  from  various  quarters.  •  The  tra-  The  Doris  touched  at  Pemambu- 
vellers  who  have  of  late  visited  those  co,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the 
countries,  have  freely  dispensed  their  time  these  places  were  in  a  political 
information  to  the  public,  and  have  ferment,  the  country  being  then  in 
enabled  us  to  estimate,  with  tolerable  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  Mrs  Graham 
accuracy,  the  resources  and  the  views  describes  the  universal  sentiment  of 
of  the  two  parties  who  are  now  strug<^  the  people  to  be  for  independence, — 
gling  for  the  ascendancy.  Captain  their  hatred  of  the  tyranny  of  Portu- 
Hall's  work,  of  which  -we  gave  an  gal>  and  their  resentment  of  their  re¬ 
account  in  a  former  Number,  is  full  cent  ill-treatment  by  the  Portuguese 
of  the  most  interesting  information ;  Cortes,  to  be  violent,  and  to  pervade 
it  is  as  entertaining  as  Anson's  voyage,  all  classes.  The  Prince,  Don  Pedro, 
and  far  more  instructive.  The  pre-  declared  Emperor  of  Brazil,  accord- 
sent  work,  though  not  containing,  ing  to  Mrs  Graham,  and  according 
perhaps,  the  same  valuable  informa-  to  his  own  decided  acts,  sincere^ 
tion,  gives,  however,  very  clear  and  sympathizes  in  all  those  sentiments 
sati^actory  accounts  of  tne  state  of  of  the  people,  and  really  appears  to 
Brazil.  The  writer,  Mrs  Graham,  be  a  constitutional  King,  anxious  to 
is  already  known  to  the  public  by  rule  justly,  and  to  reform  the  inve- 
her  former  work  on  India,  in  which  terate  corruptions  which,  in  Brazil, 
she  has  given  good  specimens  of  her  had  long  pervaded  every  branch  of 
capacity  for  observation,  and  for  the  public  management, — and  even 
lively  delineations  of  scenery  and  extend  his  inquiring  eye  into  many  to 
manners.  Having  accompanied  her  private  institutions,  such  as  hospi- 
husband,  Captain  Graham  of  the  tals  and  other  charitable  establish- 
Doris  frigate,  to  Brazil  and  Chili,  ments,  where  every  species  of  abuse 
she  has  thrown  together  her  observa-  prevailed.  This  was,  unquestionably, 
tions  on  the  former  country,  to  which  extremely  praiseworthy,  and  much 
the  present  work  entirely  relates ;  .more  so  in  one  who  had  been  trained 
giving  an  entertaining  description  of  up  in  the  school  of  Portuguese  des- 
the  state  of  political  sentiment  among  .podsm.  Nor  were  his  exertions 
the  people, — of  their  manners,  the  less  conspicuous  or  earnest  in  the 
state  of  improvement,  and  various  cause  of  Brazilian  independence, 
other  interesting  particulars,  collect-  .When  he  assumed  the  reins  of  go¬ 
od  as  the  vessel  touched  at  the  dif-  vernment,  every  thinp;  was  in  confu- 
ferent  ports,  and  in  the  course  of  a  sion, — the  finances  in  the  greatest 
residence  of  some  months  at  Rio  Ja-  disorder, — the  treasury  empty, — cre- 
neiro,  where,  mixing  freely  in  gene-  dit  at  its  lowest  ebb, — the  provinces 
ral  society,  she  had  good  opportuni-  disorganized ; — and  to  add  to  all  these 
ties  of  observation.  She  has  accord-  evils,  the  country  was  threatened  by 
ingly  composed  a  very  interesting  Portuguese  troops,  with  subjection  to 
wotK,  of  wnich  her  own  private  his-  its  former  yoke,  under  the  mother 
tory  forms  a  part.  Her  husband  died  country.  There  was  neither  army  nor 
after  leaving  Rio  Janeiro,  and  when  navy,  and,  what  was  worse,  there 
the  vessel  was  on  her  passage  round  was  no  money  to  pay  them  ;  but  in 
Cape  Horn.  This  event  is  briefly  the  midst  of  all  these  difficulties,  this 
and  delicately  mentioned,  but  in  a  patriotic  prince  (for  so'  be  is  repre^ 
manner  .sufficiently  touching.  The  sented  by  Mrs  Graham,  who  had  good 

*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil,  and  Residence  there,  during  part  of  the  years  1921, 
22,  and  23.  By  Maria  Graham.  London :  Printed  for  Longman ,  Hast,  Rees,  Onne, 
Brpwn,  and  Greeni  Patemoster.row ;  and  J.  Murray,  Albenuurle*Street  1924. 
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opportnnities  of  knowing  his  charac¬ 
ter,)  was  not  discouraged ;  but^  with 
vigour,  set  about  the  task  of  refor¬ 
mation,  himself  an  example  of  most 
rigid  economy,  reducing  the  expences 
on  his  own  account  within  £.20,000; 
and  by  infusing  the  same  spirit  into 
all  around  him,  quickly  restoring  or¬ 
der  in  the  hnanoes,  and  improving 
the  revenue  to  double  its  amount, 
during  his  father’s  lazy  and  despotic 
administration.  He  raised  troops,  and 
the  patriotic  spirit  diffused  among 
the  people  soon  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  militia ;  by  the  great  exertions, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  merited  po¬ 
pularity,  he  overcame  all  resistance 
to '  his  measures,  and  at  last  com¬ 
pletely  freed  the  country  from  its 
Portuguese  enemies,  by  transporting 
them  all  to  Europe,  and  preventing 
fresh  troops  from  landing.  The 
country  being  thus  delivered 
internal  enemies,  was  left  at  liberty 
to  perfect  its  institutions,  and  to  go 
on  quietly  in  its  course  to  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  greatest  resistence  was 
made  to  the  revolution  at  Bahia  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
taking  up  arms,  pressed  it  closely  on 
the  land  side,  while,  being  vigorously 
attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane's  fleet,  it 
was  at  last  withdrawn  from  the  power 
of  Portugal,  and  brought  into  the 
general  confederacy  of  tne  other  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  province  of  Maranham 
was  also  leduced  hj  Lord  Cochrane. 
Brazil,  thus  united  into  one  great  em¬ 
pire,  and  ruled  by  a  Constitutional 
Government,  presents  a  most  anima¬ 
ting  spectacle ;  and  bring  rid,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  chains  o(  monopoly 
and  tyranny,  will,  we  hope,  run  a 
brilliant  course  of  prosperity  and  po¬ 
litical  improvement.  NoUiing  can 
be  mors  grateful  than  to  see  these 
countries,  so  long  riie  seats  of  every 
thing  hateful  in  the  form  of  bigotry, 
despotism,  and  the  most  odious  com¬ 
mercial  monopolies,  now  taking  the 
l^as  iFiree  and  independent  states,-— 
rising  in  importance  in  the  scale  of 
na^ns,— smd  instead  of  lying  in¬ 
active  and  dormant  under  the  leaden 
weight  of' a  tyrannical  domination, 
enemy  of  all  improvement,  cul¬ 
tivating  literature,  soienoe,  and  the 
arts*  and  all  those  manly  virtues 
which  follow  in  their  train,  and  * 
which  awakening  the  moral  energies 
of  man,  enable  him  to  rear  up,  in  all 


its  splendour,  the  edifice  of  a  free 
and  improved  community. 

Mrs  Graham  has  prefaced  her 
journal  with  a  long  introduction,  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  Brazil  from  iu 
first  occupation  by  Europeans,  which 
is  both  unnecessary  and  tedious.  We 
all  know  the  history  of  those  past 
transactions ;  and  if  we  want  fur¬ 
ther  information,  we  know  where  to 
find  it ;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  encumbering  every  new  work 
on  BrazQ  with  an  account  of  its  past 
history. 

The  Doris  sailed  from  England  in 
1821,  and  arrived  at  Madeira  after  a 
short  voyage.  Here  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  revolution  were  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  greater  prospe¬ 
rity  of  trade.  It  is  remarkable  how 
rigidly  all  the  petty  colonies,  both  of 
Portugal  and  ^ain,  were  made  sub- 
aervient  to  the  interests  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  and  broken  down  under 
the  oppressive  weight  of  monopoly. 
In  Madeira,  the  sons  of  the  best  fa¬ 
milies  were  dragged  away  as  con¬ 
scripts,  to  recruit  the  armies  of  Por- 
tugu  in  Europe*  All  manufactures, 
even  of  the  coarsest  articles,  were 
prohibited ;  the  very  torches,  made  of 
twisted  grass  and  rosin,  indispensable 
in  the  mountain  roa^  after  dark, 
were  all  sent  from  Lisbon ;  and  every 
species  of  cultivation,  but  that  of  the 
^pe,  was  discourag)^.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  all  classes  joined 
^rt  and  hand  in  the  revolution.  It 
is  singular  what  an  indispensable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  freedom  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  is  reckoned :  for¬ 
merly  there  was  no  printing-press 
in  hMeira,  but  the  promoters  of  the 
revolution  immediately  sent  for  one, 
and  a  newspaper  was  published. 

The  ship  arrived  ab^t  the  ^  w 
September  at  Pernambuco,  while  the 
towm  was  in  a  complete  ferment, 
and  in  a  state  of  siege  from  the  pa¬ 
triots.  This  did  not,  however,  deter 

our  ftJr  traveller  from  going  ashore 
Into  the  town,  where  every  thing 
wore  the  aspect  of  war.  At  the  end 
of  every  street  was  a  light 
at  the  hea^  of  the  brid^ 
l^^ted  matches  by  them. 
were  also  numerous  g'wrds  station 
at  different  points;  and  the  sn^ 
keepers,  who  were  all  zealous  w  ^ 
fence  of  the  town)  as  supposing 
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would  be  plundered,  and  whose  shops 
were  shut,  were  all  under  arms. 
Here  Mrs  Graham  was  sickened  with 
first  sight  of  a  slave-market,  which 
she  describes  in  the  following  terms : 

We  had  hardly  gone  6fty  paces  into 
Rertfe,  when  we  were  absolutely  sicken* 
ed  by  the  first  sight  of  a  slave-market.  It 
was  the  first  time  either  the  boys  or  1  had 
been  in  a  slav».country ;  and,  however 
strong  and  poignant  the  feelings  may  be 
at  home,  when  imagination  pictures  sla¬ 
very,  they  are  nothing  compared  to  the 
staggering  sight  of  a  slave-market.  It 
was  thinly  stocked,  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  town ;  which  caused  most  of 
the  owners  of  new  slaves  to  keep  them 
closely  shut  up  in  the  depdts.  Yet 
about  fifty  young  creatures,  boys  and 
girls,  with  all  the  appearance  of  disease 
and  famine,  consequent  upon  scanty  fbod 
and  long  confinement  in  unwholesome 
places,  were  sitting  and  lying  about  mnong 
the  filthiest  animals  in  the  streets.  The 
sight  sent  us  home  to  the  ship  with  the 
heart-ache. 

Mrs  Graham  and  her  husband 
dined  with  the  Portuguese  Governor 
of  Pernambuco,  M.  de  Rego,  who 
had  served  along  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  wiui  great  credit,  .in  the 
Peninsula.  They  were  very  politely 
received,  and  kindly  entertained, 
and  inf  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  a  handsome,  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment,  furnished  with  blue  satin  da-p 
mask,  they  had  excellent  music;  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Rego  had  an  admirable 
voice,  and  there  ivere  several  good 
singers,  and  players  bn  the  piano,  so 
that  they  passed  a  more  pleasant 
evening  than  they  had  expected  in 
Pernambuco,  especially  in  a  state 
of  si^e.  A  compromise  baying 
taken  place  between  the  Governor 
of  Brazil  and  the  patriots,  all  the 
occupations  of  peace,  which  had 
been  suspend^  by  the  war,  were  re¬ 
sumed  with  new  vigour,  and  the 
roads  were  seen  crowdekl  with  ne¬ 
groes,  and  others  bnnging  loads  of 
produce  to  market.  There  are  in  Per¬ 
nambuco,  including  Olinda,  70,000 
inhabitants,  of  which  not  above  one- 
are  white.  The  same  base 
distinctions  prevail  here  as  in  all 
communities  where  there  Is  an  in¬ 
termixture  of  black  biood  ;  a  Portu¬ 
gese  would  rather  ally  his  family 
in  marriaro  with  the  meanest  Euro¬ 
pean  clerk,  than  with  any  native 
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Brazilian,  however  wealthy.  These 
odious  preferences  have  their  origin 
in  the  uqjust  degradation  of  the 
many,  by  the  ,few  ;  hut  when  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  is  with¬ 
drawn,  the  superstructure  will  na¬ 
turally  moulder  away,  and  the  road 
to  honour  being  opened  to  all,  by  an 
equality  of  political  rights,  society 
will  be  moulded  into  one  harmo¬ 
nious  mass,  where  every  roan  will  be 
rated;  not  by  the  caprice  and  unjust 
prejudices  of  others,  but  by  his  own 
merit.  Colour,  the  imprint  of  Na¬ 
ture,  will  no  longer  be  raised  up  as 
an  insuperable  bar  to  merit ;  there 
will  be  play  for.  all  classes ;  on 
the  wide  arena  of.  free  competition, 
the  great  prizes  of  society  will  be 
held  out  to  all,  and  every  man  will 
naturally  rise  to  the  level  of  his  ca¬ 
pacity  or  worth. 

Mrs  Graham  left  Pernambuco  on 
the  16th  of  October,  firmly  persuaded 
that  this  part  of  Brazil  will  never 
again  tamely  submit  to  Portugal,  and 
tnat  if  the  independent  cause  gained 
ground  under,  the  firm  and  prudent 
administration  of  De  Rego,  no  other 
Governor  would  have  the  least  chance 
of  repressing  it.  Brazil,  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  also, 
though  slowly,  in  intelligence,  will  no 
longer  submit  to  be  merely  a  taxable 
province  of  Portugal ;  and  having 
now  tasted  the  sweets  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  wrest 
the  cup  from  her  bands. 

Bauia,'.  before  which  the  Doris 
arrived  on  the  17  th  of  October,  has 
a  magnificent  appearance  from  the 
sea,  crowning,  as  it  does,  the  ridge, 
and  extending  along  the  declivity  of 
a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  with  the 
spaces  l^tween  the  white  houses 
clothed  with  all  the  rich  vegetation 
of  a  tropical  climate.  But  the  lower 
town  (for  it  is  divided  into  upper, 
and  lower)  is  as  disagreeable  as  iUtb, 
and  narrow  and  dark  streets,  can 
make  it.  The  following  is  the  de-. 
cription  of  what  Mrs  Graham  saw 
on  her  first  landing : 

The  street  into  which  we  proceeded 
through  the  arsenal  gate,  forms,  at  this 
place,  the  breadth  of  the  whede  lower 
town  of  Bahia,  and  is,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception,  the  filthiest  place  I  ever  was  in.* 
1.  if  extremely  narrow,  yet  all  the  work¬ 
ing  artificers  bring  their  benches  and  tools 
into  the  street :  in  the  interstices  between 
iU 
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them,  along  the  walls,  are  fruit-sellers, 
venders  of  sausages,  black-puddings,  fried 
•  fish,  oil  and  sugar-cakes,  negroes  plaiting 
hats  or  mats,  caderas,  (a  kind  of  sedan 
chair,)  with  their  bearers,  dogs,  pigs,  and 
poultiy,  without  partition  or  distinction  ; 
and  as  the  gutter  runs  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  every  thing  is  thrown  there 
from  the  different  stalls,  as  well  as  from 
the  windows ;  and  there  the  animals  live 
and  feed !  In  this  street  are  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  counting-houses  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The 
buildings  are  high,  but  neither  so  hand¬ 
some  nor  so  airy  as  those  of  Pernambuco. 

Mrs  Graham  gives  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  account  of  the  manners  and 
domestic  hahits  of  the  Brazilians. 
On  making  calls  at  several  houses, 
she  found  them  disgustingly  dirty ; 
the  women  dressed  after  the  most 
slovenly,  unhecoraing,  and  indecent 
fashion ;  with  hair  hlack,  ill-combed 
and  dishevelled,  or  en  papillate,  and 
the  whole  person  having  an  unwash¬ 
ed  appearance.  Education  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb;  and  those  who  rise 
above  the  common  level  are  flushed 
with  all  the  pertness  and  conceit  of 
new  acquirements.  They  read  Vol¬ 
taire  and  other  French  writers,  im¬ 
bibe  all  their  irreligion,  and  are  for¬ 
ward  to  shew  it  as  a  mark  of  their 
superior  acquirements.  The  police 
of  the  city  is  also  in  a  most  wretched 
state,  ana  nightly  murders  occur  fre¬ 
quently  ; — they  are  calculated  to 
amount  to  about  200  in  a  year.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  narrowness,  as  well  as 
darkness  of  the  streets,  the  murderer 
almost  always  contrives  to  escape. 
The  civil  institutions  of  society  seem 
to  be  in  an  equally  low  state.  There 
is  no  adequate  protection  for  life  or 
property  ;  no  tribunals,  apparently, 
to  which  an  easy  appeal  can  be  made, 
or  an  easy  redress  afforded  for  in¬ 
juries  to  either.  The  master  of  po¬ 
lice,  by  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas 
on  these  matters,  is  the  supreme 
judge  in  criminal  cases ;  and  there  is 
no  law  to  determine  the  limits  of  his 
power,  or  to  restrict  it.  He  is  in  this 
manner  a  sort  of  military  despot, 
and  can  enter  any  private  house  with 
bis  gang,  on  receiving  information, 
vhich  may  he  private  and  malicious, 
ag«\inst  the  owner.  If  the  master, 
m  this  case,  escapes  imprisonment,  it 
is  well,  but  the  house  rarely  escapes 
Persons  accused  before  tnis 


formidable  officer  may  be  imprison¬ 
ed  for  years  without  the  possibility  of 
redress.  This  shews  to  what  a  low 
ebb  the  civil  policy  of  the  country 
has  been  brought,  under  the  lon^^ 
reign  of  despotism  and  ignorance^ 
and  what  a  necessity  there  was  for 
the  present  revolution,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will,  among  its  other 
good  effects,  lead  to  a  thorough  re- 
tormadon  of  those  abuses,  and  spread 
through  the  country  a  taste  for  the 
blessings  of  a  well-regulated  liberty. 

The  state  of  the  military  force,  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  is  respect¬ 
able,  the  zeal  of  all  ranks  for  inde¬ 
pendence  having  recruited  the  ranks 
of  the  milida, — for  the  people  have 
everywhere  come  forward  to  fight  for 
their  newly-acquired  freedom.  There 
are,  in  the  city  of  Bahia,  of  which 
the  populadou  amounts  to  100,000, 
six  corps  of  militia,  one  of  gentlemen 
cavalry,  one  of  flying  artillery,  two 
regiments  of  whites,  almost  all  trades¬ 
people,  one  of  mulattoes,  one  of  free 
blacks,  amounting  altogether  to  4000 
men.  There  is,  brides,  the  country 
militia,  amounting  to  11,000,  many 
of  whom  are  well  trained,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  would  constitute  a  formidable 
defence  against  any  invading  force. 
Every  man,  by  the  law,  is  a  wldier, 
and  bound  to  take  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  country ;  and  the  zeal 
of  the  people  co-operating  with  the 
law,  an  efficient  force  is  thus  always 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

Society  here,  according  tq  Mrs 
Graham,  is  but  in  a  low  state. 
Knowledge  and  refinement  are  want¬ 
ing  to  impart  to  social  intercourse 
that  charm  which  it  possesses  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  English  merchants  re¬ 
siding  at  Bahia  are  intent  on  wm- 
merce,  and  know  nothing  beyond  the 
price  of  sugars  and  cottons.  Evening 
parties  are  most  common,  and^  all 
classes  are  given  to  deep  g^bling. 
This  passion  has  the  worst  effects,  it 
gives  the  last  coarse  finish  to  society» 
and  excludes  all  more  refined  en¬ 
joyments.  Music  and  dancing  we 
sometimes  resorted  to ;  hut,  o"  ^  ^ 
whole,  Mrs  Graham's  picture  of  m- 
hia  is  by  no  means  an  engaging 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  Ian  • 
tax  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  an 
from  a  tax  on  provisions,  on 
and  exports^  and  harbour  dues^  * 
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taxes  on  provisions,  such  as  l)ecf, 
tish,  vegetables,  &c.,  are  farmed 
out ;  and  thus  a  bad  tax  is  rendered 
worse,  by  the  mode  of  collecting 
it.  The  public  markets  must  be 
thus  subject  to  the  tax-gatherer's 
visits,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
drawback  this  will  be  on  these  trans¬ 
actions.  In  short,  there  is  a  want 
of  order  and  skill  in  every  department 
of  the  public  management.  The 
slave-trade  flourishes  here  without 
any  check.  Within  the  year,  no  less 
than  seventy-six  slave-ships  were  fit¬ 
ted  out  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  put  down 
the  trade,  the  system  of  fedse  papers 
has  come  to  such  perfection.  A 
slave-owner  reckons  himself  fortunate 
if  one  cargo  in  three  arrives  safe ;  and 
eight  or  nine  successful  voyages  are 
sufficient  to  make  a  fortune.^  The 
liorrors  of  the  middle  passage  are 
well  known.  Mrs  Graham  gives, 
from  a  statement  that  appeared  in 
the  Bahia  newspapers,  an  account  of 
the  casualties  in  flve  slave-ships,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  out  of  1574 
slaves,  about  374,  or  more  than  one 
in  flve,  died  in  the  passage.  Frotp 
the  account  of  such  mortality,  the 
sufferings  of  all  may  be  easily  ima¬ 
gined.  These  blacks,  when  they  are 
landed,  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
temper  of  their  master  for  good  or 
bad  treatment.  When  they  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  cultivators,  and  sent  to 
live  and  work  on  their  sugar  farms, 
their  situation  is  frequently  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy,  and  they  enjoy,  in 
their  little  l^uts,  a  few  of  which  were 
visited  by  Mrs  Graham,  something 
like  the  blessings  of  freedom,  as  well 
as  the  family  ties  of  domestic  lifle. 
This,  however,  is  a  rare  chance. 
They  may  be  purchased  by  a  master 
who  hires  out  their  services  as  por¬ 
ters,  labourers,  &c.,  and  who  may 
treat  them  with  great  cruelty and 
for  this  there  is  no  remedy. 

While  at  Bah'a,  a  man  belonging 
to  one  of  the  British  vessels  was 
murdered  when  on  shore.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  standing  at  the  door  of 
a  drinking-house,  where  a  quarrel 
had  taken  place  between  some  sailors 
and  one  of  the  natives,  who,  drawing 
out  a  knife,  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  seeing  the  British  sailor  in  his 
way,  and  imagining  he  wished  to  stop 
him,  or  belonged  to  the  party  with 


whom  he  had  quarrelled,  he  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  corporal  of 
marines,  who  was  present,  instantly 
seized  him,  and  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  affray.  Such  is  the  wretch¬ 
ed  state  of  the  police,  that  similar  acts 
of  atrocity  are  very  common.  They 
shew  also  a  very  depraved  state  of 
morals. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the 
general  appearance  of  Bahia : 

I  walked  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  town.  The  lower  part  extends  much 
farther  than  I  could  see  the  day  I  land¬ 
ed  ;  it  contains  a  few  churches,  one  of 
which,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
A  concepi^o^  is  very  handsome,  but  the 
smdl  within  is  disgusting ;  the  flooring 
is  laid  in  squares  with  stone,  and  within 
each  square  there  is  a  panelling  of  wood 
of  about  nine  feet  by  six ;  under  each 
panel  is  a  vault,  into  which  the  dead  are 
thrown  naked,  until  they  reach  a  certain 
number,  when,  with  a  little  quicklime 
thrown  in,  the  wood  is  fasten^  down, 
and  then  another  square  is  opened,  and 
so  on  in  rotation.  From  that  church, 
passing  the  arsenal  gate,  we  went  along 
the  low  street,  and  found  it  widen  con¬ 
siderably  at  three  quarters  of  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  :  there  are  the  markets,  which  seem 
to  be  admirably  supplied,  especially  with 
flsh.  There  also  is  the  slave-market,  a 
sight  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  see  with¬ 
out  shame  and  indignation  :  beyond  are 
a  set  of  arcades,  where  goldsmiths,  jewel¬ 
lers,  and  haberdashers,  display  their  small 
wares,  and  there  are  the  best-looking 
shops  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  neatness,  of 
that  art  of  making  things  look  well,  that 
invites  a  buyer  in  England  and  France. 
One  bookseller's  shop,  where  books  are 
extravagantly  dear,  exists  in  the  low  town, 
and  one  other  in  the  ascent  to  the  upper. 

At  Bahia  they  shewed  a  great  jea¬ 
lousy  of  foreigners,  and  would  not 
allow  any  of  the  English  to  enter 
into  their  public  buildings.  The 
theatre  is  handsome,  and  very  com¬ 
modious.  The  actors  were  bad,  and 
the  singers  little  better ;  but  the  or¬ 
chestra  was  respectable.  Mrs  Graham 
met  one  evening  at  the  English  Con¬ 
sul's  a  large  party  of  Portugese  and 
English ;  and  in  the  well-dressed 
women' whom  she  saw  there,  she  had 
great  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
slatterns  she  had  observed  on  the 
morning  before.  The  ladies  were 
dressed  after  the  French  fashion: 
corset,  picture,  garniture — all  was 
proper,  and  even  elegant ;  and  there 
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was  a  great  display  of  jewels.  The 
English  women,  however,  bore  away 
the  prize  of  beauty  and  grace ;  for 
the  elegant  clothes  worn  by  the  Por¬ 
tugese  did  not  sit  easy  on  them,  not 
being  accustomed  habitually  to  wear 
them.  The  Portuguese  men,  Mrs 
Graham  remarks,  have  a  mean  look, 
and  never  appear  to  have  received 
any  education  beyond  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  counting-house ;  and  their 
whole  time  is  spent  between  trade 
and  gambling.  There  was  a  bolder 
spirit  of  republicanism  at  Bahia  than 
at  Rio  Janeiro;  the  Journals  spoke 
.out  more  plainly ;  and  the  desire  for 
independence,  and  the  resolution  to 
possess  it,  appeared  to  be  universal. 

Mrs  Graham  airived  at  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  in  the  middle  of  December, 
and  she  gives  the  following  fine  de¬ 
scription  of  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro : 

Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  com¬ 
parable  in  beauty  to  this  bay.  Naples, 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  Bombay  harbour,  and 
Trincomalee,  each  of  which  I  thought 
perfect  in  their  beauty,  all  must  yield  to 
this,  which  surpasses  each  in  its  different 
way.  Lofty  mountains,  rocks  of  cluster¬ 
ed  columns,  luxuriant  wood,  bright  flow¬ 
ery  islands,  green  banks,  all  mixed  with 
white  buildings,— each  little  eminence 
crowned  with  its  church  or  fort, — ships 
at  anchor  or  in  motion,— and  innumera¬ 
ble  boats  flitting  about  in  such  a  delicious 
climate,  combine  to  render  Rio  de  Janeiro 
the  most  enchanting  scene  that  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  as  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  instance  of  gross  stupidity, 
negligence,  or  corruption,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  public  management,  a 
monopoly  of  butcher-meat  was  es¬ 
tablished  ;  and  this  most  important 
article  of  provision  could  only  be 
supplied  by  one  butcher,  of  wnom 
any  individual  who  wished  to  kill 
for  himself  was  bound  previously  to 
ask  leave,  and  to  pay  for  the  indul¬ 
gence.  From  this  fact  we  may  guess 
how  the  public  interest  would  sa¬ 
crificed  to  the  base  ends  of  interested 
individuals.  Such  an  abuse  could 
not  exist  for  a  moment  in  any  coun¬ 
try  with  the  least  pretensions,  not 
merely  to  a  free  Government,  but  to 
any  sort  of  political  improvement. 

argues  a  total  destitution  of  any 
thing  like^  common  sense,  or  a  re- 
8?“^  (ot  jiutice.  The  consequence 
of  this  odious  monopoly  was,  that 


the  butcher-meat  was  bad,  but  Mrs 
Graham  says  it  was  cheap.  She 
means,  of  course,  that  it  would  have 
been  cheap  if  it  had  been  good ;  but 
meat  so  bad,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
used  for  soup,  must  be  dear  at  any 
price.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  a 
change  of  government  was  the  re- 
formation  of  this  abuse ;  and  thus 
we  find,  that  whenever  reformation 
begins,  it  is  the  signal  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  all  those  old  abuses 
and  corruptions  which  seemed  so 
congenial  to  the  old  despotism— 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  pestilential 
air  they  breathed,  and  which  gave 
them  all  their  nourishment  and  life. 
All  other  articles,  which  were  not  ob¬ 
jects  of  monopoly,  such  as  vegeta¬ 
bles,  poultry,  and  fruit,  were  good. 
Pork  was  excellent,  the  hogs  l^ing 
fed  principally  on  mandioc  and  maise, 
and  on  tne  sugar-cane.  Fish  was 
not  so  plentiful  as  might  have  been 
expect^ ;  but  oysters,  prawns,  and 
crabs,  were  as  good  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Rio 
Janeiro  is  considered  by  Mrs  Graham 
a  good  place  to  live  in.  They  have 
excellent  wheaten- bread,  made  of 
American  flour.  The  great  article 
of  food  is  the  mandioc  meal,  or  fa- 
rinha,  which  is  made  into  cakes,  and 
used  universally  at  the  tables  of 
the  rich ;  and  by  the  poor  also  in 
every  form,  such  as  porridge,  brose, 
bread,  &c. 

The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  much 
more  resembles  a  European  city  than 
Pernambuco  or  Bahia.  The  houses 
are  three  or  four  storiea  high,  and 
some  of  them  handsome.  The  streets 
are  narrow.  There  arc  two  very 
handsome  squares ;  and,  since  the 
opening  of  the  free-trade,  new  and 
wide  streets  are  spreading  out^  in 
every  direction.  There  is,  in  the  city, 
an  air  of  bustle  and  activity  quite 
refreshing  to  European  eyes,  though 
the  Portuguese  regularly  take  meir 
siesta  after  dinner.  The  negrow  look 
cheerful  and  happy ;  they  are  in  ful 
employment,  and  good  pay,  and  are 
as  little  like  slaves  as  possible,  except 
when  the  slave-market  is  passed ;  on 
either  side  of  which  are  magazines, 
or  warehouses  of  new  slaves,  wn^ 
these  wretched  creatures  are  expo^ 
to  all  the  miseries  of  scanty  die , 
brutal  examinations,  and  we  lasn  - 
berally  administered  at  the  capncc 
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of  their  tyrants.  The  country  round 
is  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  and  is 
studded  with  villas  in  every  variety 
of  picturesque  situations.  G ardens  of 
plantains,  oranges,  and  other  fruits, 
surround  the  country  houses.  Brazil 
is  particularly  rich  in  creeping-flowers 
and  shrubs ;  and  these  are  mingled 
with  the  orange  and  lemon  blossoms, 
and  the  jassmine  and  rose  from  the 
east,  till  the  whole  forms  one  thicket 
of  ^auty  and  fragrance.  The  bo¬ 
tanical  gardens  were  visited  by  Mrs 
Graham.  These  were  destined  by 
the  King  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
oriental  spices  and  fhiits ;  and,  above 
all,  the  tea-plant,  which  was  brought 
from  China  with  several  Chinese  fa¬ 
milies  accustomed  to  its  culture.  It 
throve  extremely  well;  but  the  plants 
cost  such  expense  that  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  abandoned  by  the  New  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Brazil,  the  only  unwise 
act  which  they  appear  to  have  com¬ 
mitted.  These  plants  might,  in  their 
first  culture,  have  cost  some  expense; 
but  when  the  great  advantage  of  na¬ 
turalizing  the  tea-plant  is  t&en  into 
consideration,  this  expense  was  not 
worth  putting  in  the  balance  with 
the  wealth  that  would  have  accrued 
to  the  country  from  this  source.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  of  cultivating  the  tea-plant 
in  Brazil  should  have  been  given  up, 
when,  with  a  little  perseverance,  it 
had  every  prospect  of  success. 

We  have  the  following  moving  de¬ 
scription  of  the  slave-market  at  Rio 
Janeiro : — 

I  have  this  day  seen  the  Val  Longo ; 
it  is  the  slave-market  of  Rio.  Almost 
every  house  in  this  very  long  street  is  a 
depot  for  slaves.  On  passing  by  the 
doors  this  evening,  I  saw  in  most  of  them 
long  benches  placed  near  the  walls,  on 
which  rows  of  young  creatures  were  sit¬ 
ting,  their  heads  shaved,  their  bodies 
emaciated,  and  the  marks  of  recent  itch 
upon  their  skins.  In  some  places,  the 
l>oor  creatures  were  lying  on  mats,  evi¬ 
dently  too  sick  to  sit  up.  At  one  house, 
the  half-doOTs  were  shut,  and  a  group  of 
boys  and  girls,  apparently  not  above  fif¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  some  much  luider, 
were  leaning  over  the  hatches,  and  gazing 
into  the  street  with  wondering  facet. 
They  were  evidently  quite  new  n^roes. 
As  I  approached  them,  it  appears  that 
something  about  me  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention  ;  they  touched  one  another,  to  be 
sure  that  all  saw  me,  and  then  chattered 
in  their  own  African  dialect  with  great 
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eagerness.  1  went  and  stood  near  Uiein, 
and  though  certainly  more  disposed  to 
weep,  1  forced  myself  to  smile  to  them, 
and  look  cheerfully,  and  kissed  my  hand 
to  them ;  with  all  which  they  seemed  de¬ 
lighted,  and  jumped  about  and  danced, 
as  if  returning  my  civilities. 

The  imTOitation  of  slaves  is  a  great 
trade  at  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  prose¬ 
cuted  with  much  ardour ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  accounts  furnished  to  Mrs 
Graham,  that  the  numbers  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  into  this  port, 
in  1821,  were  21,199  ;  and  in  1822, 
24,931  slaves.  The  difficulty  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  trade  is  great.  Not  only 
are  the  Europeans  deeply  interested  in 
its  continuance,  but  ^ave-stealing  is 
the  principal  trade  of  central  Africa. 
Many  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  interior  derive  all  their  wealth 
from  this  source,  and  they  eagerly  con¬ 
spire  with  the  foreign  traders  on  the 
coast  to  perpetuate  this  odious  traffic. 
The  British  have  drawn  upon  them¬ 
selves,  by  their  known  hostility  to 
this  system  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
the  hatred  both  of  the  Europeans 
and  the  Africans,  who  profit  oy  it. 
The  murder  of  one  of  the  sailors  who 
landed  from  the  Doris  was  traced  to 
this  cause,  and  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  to  the  same  cause  may  be  traced 
the  war  that  is  now  begun  with  the 
Ashantees,  so  fatally  for  the  British 
troops.  Where  so  many  interests 
concur  to  perpetuate  this  abuse,  it  is 
not  easy,  %  any  system  of  maritime 
vigilance,  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  it. 

Mrs  Graham,  after  sailing  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
and  residing  some  time  in  Chili,  re¬ 
turned  to  Rio  Janeiro  along  with 
Lord  Cochrane.  It  was  in  this  voy¬ 
age  that  she  lost  her  husband,  of 
^ich  circumstance  we  have  a  very 
afiecting  account.  She  noticed,  on 
her  return,  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  manners  of  the  Brazilians, 
which  they  had,  no  doubt,  contract¬ 
ed  from  the  continued  residence  of 
the  court  among  them.  We  have, 
in  this  second  journal,  an  account  of 
the  political  transactions  in  Brazil, 
and  of  its  final  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  In  these  the  new 
Emperor  Don  Pedro  uniformly  took 
the  1^,  and  conducted  matters  with 
mat  st^iness  and  propriety,  thoi^h 
frequently  placed  in  rather  a  critical 
situation.  By  his  conduct,  accord¬ 
ingly,  he  had  made  himself  exceed- 
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ingly  popular;  and  at  ilie  theatre,  professions,  tin 
where  Wrs  Graham  frequently  saw  lieve  him  in  hii 
him,  he  was  received  with  the  most  has  been  surmi 
unbounded  acclamations  from  all  are  still  intrigu 
classes.  Here  the  popular  spirit,  in  ances  in  Brazi 
favour  of  independence,  was  also  Portuguese  par 
strongly  manifested,  and  broke  may  be  recovert 
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professions,  that  we  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  him  in  his  heart  a  traitor.  It 
has  been  surmised  that  the  French 
are  still  intriguing  to  foment  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Brazil,  and  to  raise  up  a 
Portuguese  party,  that  the  country 
may  be  recovered ;  of  this  party,  that 


through  all  controul.  Nothing  went  Don  Pedro  the  Emperor,  belying  all 
down  but  patriotic  songs,  and  inde-  his  professions,  is  really  the  head ; 
pendence  or  death  became  the  fa-  and  when  it  makes  its  appearance' 
vourite  sentiment.  Don  Pedro,  now  that  he  will  then  assert  his  rights, 
declared  Emperor,  far  from  discou-  and  boldly  overpowering  all  opposi- 
raging  this  decided  expression  of  the  tion  by  the  sword,  will  again  declare 
public  sentiment,  heard  it  wiUi  ap-  Brazil  a  dependency  of  Portugal, 
probation ;  and  when  he  was  recalled  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  an 
to  Portugal  by  the  Cortes,  firmly  act  of  unmatched  perfidy  will  be  at- 
disobeyed  their  illegal  mandate,  and  tempted  by  Don  Pedro,  or  that,  so 
evinced  his  determination  to  stand  or  young,  he  should  have  been  such 
fall  with  his  newly-acquired  king-  an  adept  in  deceit,  as  completely  to 
dom.  He  also  received  Lord  Coch-  cover  from  the  view  of  all  mankind 
rane  with  the  highest  honour  and  his  secret  records.  It  is  impossible, 
distinction,  applauded  his  bravery  also,  that  he  can  conceal  from  him- 
and  his  victories,  and  rewarded  his  self  the  danger  of  such  an  enterprize. 
achievements.  In  short,  there  was  The  Brazilians  are,  to  a  man,  set  on 


no  pledge  that  he  did  not  give  of  his  independence  and  freedom.  Their 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  Brazil,  new  constitution  guarantees  to  them 
and  of  his  resolution  to  preside  over  these  blessings ;  namely,  personal 
its  destinies,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  and  religious  freedom, — trial  by  jury, 
freedom  and  independence.  At  the  —the  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.  Now, 
same  time,  such  conduct  is  not  very  they  have  already  had  experience  of 
natural  in  a  hereditary  prince,  trained  these  blessings.  They  have  tasted 
up  in  the  school  of  despotism,  and  of  the  sweets  of  liberty ;  and  it  would 
accustomed  to  consider  Brazil  as  be  not  only  a  most  unjust,  but  a  most 
merely  a  magnificent  appendage  to  hazardous  experiment,  to  attempt  to 
his  hereditary  possessions.  How  he  replunge  them  into  the  gulph  from 
should  so  suddenly  fall  in  love  with  which  they  are  just  emerged.  They 
freedom  is  rather  strange ;  and  how  are  all  armed,  it  must  be  ob^rved. 
he  should  so  willingly  consent  to  The  militia  is  formed  of  citizens 
reign  over  Brazil  as  a  separate  king-  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
dom,  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  ready  to  defend  their  newly-acquired 
succeeding  to  it  and  the  crown  of  freedom  with  their  blood.  A  des- 
Portugal  at  the  same  time.  That  he  perate  and  very  uncertain  contest 
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should  so  suddenly  fall  in  love  with  which  they  are  just  emerged.  They 
freedom  is  rather  strange ;  and  how  are  all  armed,  it  must  be  ob^rved. 
he  should  so  willingly  consent  to  The  militia  is  formed  of  citizens 
reign  over  Brazil  as  a  separate  king-  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
dom,  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  ready  to  defend  their  newly-acquired 
succeeding  to  it  and  the  crown  of  freedom  with  their  blood.  A  des- 
Portugal  at  the  same  time.  That  he  perate  and  very  uncertain  contest 
should  agree  to  dismember  his  here-  would,  therefore,  be  the  consequence 
ditary  possessions  is  singular  enough  ;  of  any  unconstitutional  attempts  of 
it  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  prejudices  the  sovereign ;  and  the  question 
of  hereditary  monarchs,  that  we  can  whether  Don  Pedro,  who  seems  to  be 
scarce  believe  our  eyes  when  we  see  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions  m 
a  Portuguese  monarch  the  friend  of  private  life,  and  attached  to  his  wife 
the  people,  is  it  possible,  after  all,  and  family,  may  not  rather  enuse 
that  his  whole  conduct  may  be  a  to  rei^  peaceably  as  a  constitutiona 
tissue  of  the  most  refined  duplicity,  sovereign,  and*  to  enjoy  all^  the  1^ 
and  that  he  is  still  retaining  Brazil  timate  splendour  which  justly  w- 
with  a  view  of  more  conveniently  longs  to  him,*  than  to  run  any  des- 
redneing  it  under  the  yoke  of  Portu-  perate  risks  in  pursuit  of  arbitrary 
gal  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  the  con-  power. 

duct  of  Don  Pedro  would  exhibit  a  Mrs  Graham  gives  an  amusing 
tissue  of  hypocrisy  to  which  there  is  enough  account  of  the  domestic  man¬ 
nothing  parallel  in  history.  He  has  ners  and  amusements  of  the  Bniu- 
gone  such  lengths, — he  has  brought  ians.  In  their  entertainments,  tney 
the  whole  details  of  his  life,  ana  a  are  very  magnificent ;  their  house 
thousand  little  circumstances,  to  con-  are  splendidly  furnished,  and  they 
cur  so  entirely  with  all  his  public  wear  diamonds,  and  other  precio 
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stones  in  profusion.  At  the  theatre, 
one  lady  made  a  display  of  diamonds 
worth  about  £.  1 50,000.  Mrs  Graham 
gives  the  following,  among  other 
proofs,  of  the  ineonveniencies  of  sla¬ 
very.  Being  at  a  splendid  ball,  she 
observes : — 

I  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  to  one 
of  the  ladies,  the  extreme  youth  of  some 
of  the  children  who  aOcompanied  their 
mothers  this  evening ;  and  saying,  that 
in  England  we  should  consider  it  injurious 
to  them  in  all  respects.  She  asked  me 
what  we  did  with  them.  I  told  her  that 
some  of  them  would  be  in  bed,  and  others 
with  their  nurses  and  governesses.  She 
said  we  were  happy  in  that;  but  that 
here  there  were  no  such  persons,  and 
that  the  children  would  be  left  to  the  care 
and  example  of  the  slaves,  whose  man¬ 
ners  were  so  depraved,  and  practices  so 
immoral,  that  it  must  be  the  destruction 
of  the  children  ;  and  that  those  who  loved 
their  children  must  keep  them  under 
their  own  eyes,  where,  if  they  were 
brought  too  forward  in  company,  they  at 
least  could  learn  no  ill.  1  love  to  collect 
these  proofs  of  the  evils  of  slavery— even 
here  where  it  exists  in  a  milder  form  than 
in  most  countries.  I  left  the  dancers  busily 
engaged  at  twelve  o*clock,  and  I  heard 
that  they  continued  the  ball  until  three. 

Mrs  Graham,  during  her  residence 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  introduced  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  of  whose  per¬ 
sonal  virtues  and  agreeable  manners 
she  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  She 
appears  to  have  risen  into  high 
favour,  as  she  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  governess  to  the  young 
Princess,  and  left  Brazil  with  a  view 
of  returning  to  fulfil  this  duty  to  her 
charge.  She  went  to  court  on  the 
Emperor's  birth-day,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  ceremony 

There  was  little  form,  and  no  stiffhess. 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  conversed  easily 
with  every  body,  only  telling  us  all  to 
speak  Portuguese,  which  of  course  we 
<hd.  She  talked  a  good  deal  to  me  about 
English  authors,  and  etpimally  of  the 
Scotch  novels,  and  v^  kindly  helped  me 
in  my  Portuguese,  which,  though  I  now 
understand,  1  have  few  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  cultivated  persons.  If  I  have 
pleased  with  her  before,  1  was 
charmed  with  her  now%  When  the  Em- 
peror  had  received  the  public  bodies,  ho 
came  and  led  the  Empress  into  the  great 
receiving  room,  and  there,  both  of  them 
standing  on  the  upper  step  of  the  throne, 
they  their  hands  kiiwed  by  naval| 


militar}’,  and  civil  officers,  and  private 
men;  thousands,  1  should  think,  thus 
jxissed.  It  was  curious,  but  it  pleased 
me,  to  see  some  negro  officers  take  the 
small  white  hand  of  the  Empress  in  their 
clumsy  black  hands,  and  apply  their 
pouting  African  lips  to  so  delicate  a  skin; 
but  they  looked  up  to  Nouo  Emperador^ 
and  to  her,  with  a  reverence  that  seemed 
to  me  a  promise  of  faith  from  them,  a 
bondof  kindness  <0  them.  The  Emiieror 
was  dressed  in  a  very  rich  military  uni¬ 
form,  the  Empress  in  a  w'hite  dress  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  a  corresponding  cap 
with  feathers  tipped  with  green ;  and  her 
diamonds  were  superb,  her  head-tire  and 
ear-rings  having  in  them  opals  such  as  I 
suppose  the  world  does  not  contain,  and* 
the  brilliants  surrounding  the  Emperor*8 
picture,  which  she  wears,  the  largest  I 
have  seen. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  this  work,  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Brazil  stands  on  the 
solid  basis  of  popular  opinion.  It 
does  not  by  any  means  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  will  ever  tetum  under  its 
former  yoke ;  and  though  there  have 
been  some  late  surmises  and  reports, 
as  if  France  were  intriguing  in  that 
Quarter  to  forward  the  s^emes  of 
^e  Holy  Alliance,  yet,  unless  a 
large  military  force  were  sent,  we 
are  convinced  that  nothing  else  would 
avail.  If  Don  Pedro,  the  Emperor, 
were  attempting  to  re-impose  the 
yoke  of  Portugal  on  the  country,  he 
would  risk  his  crown  and  his  head ; 
he  would  kindle  up  a  flame  that 
would  consume  royalty  altogether. 
Where  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
go  into  the  schemes  of  their  rulers, 
they  must  be  forced.  But  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Emperor  has  not  the  means  of 
forcing  them,  even  if  he  were  inclin¬ 
ed  ;  and  there  is  no  Portuguese  force 
that  could  accomplish  such  a  service ; 
— while  foreign  aid,  on  the  one  side, 
would  call  forth  foreign  aid  on  the 
other,*  since  Great  Britain  would  not 
allow  France  to  interfere  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Brazil.  If  any  thing  of  this 
sort  were  attempted,  she  would  throw 
her  own  weight  into  the  opposite 
soile ;  and  in  this  case  little  would 
be  gained  for  the  interests  of  the 
JEIoly  Alliance.  In  short,  the  banner 
^f  freedom  and  independence  waves 
over  the  whole  continent  of  South 
America,  and  we  do  not  see  the  least 
chance  c£  any  unfavourable  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  afikirs  of  this  vast  country. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 


CHURCH  OF 

No. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of 
December  1560.  The  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  is  not  specified^  but  the  names 
of  the  members  are  recorded  ;  and  in 
a  roll  of  more  than  forty,  only  six 
are  styled  Ministers.  These  are,  John 
Knox  for  Edinburgh,  Christopher 
Goodman  for  St.  Andrew's,  John 
Row  for  Perth,  David  Lindsay  for 
Leith,  William  Harlaw  for  the  West 
Kirk,  beside  Edinburgh,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Christison  for  Dundee.  The 
others  are  styled  Commissioners  for 
particular  churches,  or  for  the 
churches  in  particular  districts. 

The  first  business  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  to  provide  for  the  more  re¬ 
gular  and  extensive  dispensation  of 
the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  the 
several  Ministers  and  Commissioners 
gave  in  the  names  of  those  persons 
within  their  respective  bounds  whom 
they  reckoned  best  qualified  for 
preaching  the  word,  administering 
the  sacraments,  and  reading  the  com¬ 
mon  prayers.  In  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  drawn  up  about  this  time 
by  the  Reformers,  it  was  laid  down 
that,  to  the  churches  where  no 
Ministers  can  be  had  presentlie,  must 
be  appointed  the  most  apt  men  that 
distinctlie  can  read  the  Common 
Prayers  and  the  Scriptures.”  By  the 
common  prayers  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand,  the  prayers  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  which  was  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  the  English  Church  at 
Geneva,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Re¬ 
formers  as  a  kind  of  directory  for 
public  worship.  It  was  required, 
that  in  every  notable  town,”  one 
day  in  the  week,  beside  Sunday,  be 
^pointed  for  sermon  and  prayers. 
The  reader  was  not  only  to  read 
publicly  the  scriptures  and  common 
prayers,  but  also  to  instruct  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  parish.  And  if,  from 
reading,  he  attained ‘to  the  gift  of 
exhorting,  he  might  at  length,  by 
consent  of  the  Church,  be  regtdarly 
admitted  to  the  ministiy. ,  From  the 
books  of  .Assignation  of  Stipends,  it 
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would  appear,  that,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation, 
many  parishes  had  not  only  a  Mi¬ 
nister,  but  also  an  exhorter  and  a 
reader.  In  this  First  Assembly,  how¬ 
ever,  more  than  thirty  persons  are 
reckoned  apt  and  able  to  minister, 
while  only  eight  or  nine  are  named 
as  qualified  to  be  readers.  lidiile 
the  Assembly  proceeded  in  their  own 
right  to  make  these  arrangements  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church,  they 
seem  to  have  acknowledged  the  legal 
privileges  of  patrons  ;  for  mention  is 
made  in  this  first  session,  of  Mr  dohn 
Ramsay  being  presented  by  Sir  John 
Borthwick  “  as  Minister  for  the  kirk 
of  Aberdour  and  Torrie.” 

The  second  session  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly  was  held  on  the  21st  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  A  question  being  proposed  con¬ 
cerning  the  lawfulness  of  marriage 
within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
forbidden  by  the  Canon  law,  it  was 
found,  ‘^That  be  the  law  of  God 
marriage  may  be  solemnized  betwixt 
parties  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  degrees  of  affinitie  and  consan- 
guinitie,  and  such  others  as  are  not 
prohibite  expresslie  be  the  word;  and 
therefore  it  was  thought  good  that  the 
estates  sould  interpone  their  auth^ 
ritie  and  approve  the  same  by  law." 

■  The  only  other  resolution  which 
is  recorded,  as  passed  in  this  Session, 
is  one  which  in  the  eyes  of  many 
will  need  some  apology.  It  ^as 
ordered,  That  the  parishioners  of 
Restalrig  repaire  to  Leith  kirk,  and 
that  the  kirk  of  Restalrig  be  razed 
and  utterlie  destroyed,  being  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  idolatrie.”  ^  . 

Restalrig  is  enumerated  by  Keith, 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  History,  page 
257,  as  a  deanery,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  revenue.  But,  perhaps,  the 

idolatrie”  which  provoked  this  ^n- 
tence  of  the  Assembly,  will  be  best 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  manuscript  entitled  **  Ane  pcrfwte 
Inventor  of  all  the  soumes  dot^.  to 
pious  uses  since  the  dayes  of  Ktng 
James  the  First.” 

“  Charter  of  erection  of  the  kirk  ^ 
RegUlrig,  making  therein  a  dean  . 
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eight  prolHindarict,  and  two  singing  luiirns. 

_ The  Dean  to  have  for  sustentation  the 

[nirsonagc  of  Laswade,  with  the  ten-pound 
land  in  the  parish  of  Stoabrok,  called 
Kirkgill,  for  a  glebe,  with  a  manse  and 
yard  lying  beside  the  siiid  college.  He 
must  sustain  the  college  with  fuel,  win¬ 
dows,  books,  lights,  chalices,  and  other 
ornaments,  and  two  boys  to  the  quoir  of 
the  parish  kirk  of  Laswade.  The  first 
prebendary  shall  have  twenty  pounds 
\early  out  of  the  king’s  work  in  Leith, 
with  a  chalmer,  a  yard,  and  a  singing- 
school,  and  shall  sustain  two  Ixjys  to 
sing,  light  the  candles,  and  sweep  the 
kirk,  to  whom  the  Dean  shall  also  pay 
yearly  eight  iwunds.  The  second  pre¬ 
bendary  shall  be  called  Sacristan, — shall 
have  the  sixth  of  the  parsonage  of  St. 
iMary  of  Rosay,  in  Bute,  with  four  pounds 
from  the  Dean,  with  a  chalmer  and  yard, 
to  attend  daily  in  the  kirk,  keep  the 
jewels,  ornaments,  books,  chalices,  and 
keys,  and  four  times  a-year  to  account  to 
the  Dean  and  chapter  ;  to  wash  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  altar  at  his  own  charges, 
and  to  keep  two  boys  to  ring  bells,  light 
candles,  and  sweep  the  kirk.  The  other 
prebendaries  to  be  called  prelxindaries  of 
Bute,  and  to  have  each  a  sixth  part  of 
^vhat  remains  of  the  said  parsonage.  The 
eighth  prebendary  to  be  called  prebendary 
of  the  Isle  of  Bridnam,  to  have  eight 
{>ounds  of  the  king’s  work  in  Leith,  five 
incrks  of  some  tenement  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  all  oblations  at  the  altar  and 
relics  of  St.  Bridnam. 

10/A  October  1515. 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  the 
Pcans  of  Restalrig  were  very  active 
in  opposing  the  Reformation.  When 
it  was  argued  in  Parliament  (1543) 
whether  the  scriptures  might  be  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  N. 
lUy,  Dean  of  Restalrig,  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Calderwood  (Large  MS.  Vol. 
!•)  as  the  principal  speaker  against 
the  proposal.  And  in  1560,  John 
Sinclair,  Dean  of  Restalrig,  is  enu¬ 
merated  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 
the  French  or  Popish  faction.  What 
effect  these  things  may  have  liad  in 
prompting  this  resolution  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  to  what  extent  this  re¬ 
solution  was  accomplished,  it  may 
now  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
sentence  of  the  Assembly  seems  only 
to  affect  the  building,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  legal  dissolution  of 
the  deanery  did  not  take  place  till 
1592.  In  that  year,  the  Parliament 
ratified  the  division  of  it  into  the  par¬ 
sonage  of  Laswade  and  the  parsonage 
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of  Dalkeith.  Mr  iicorge  Ramsay, 
W’ho  had  some  time  before  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  deanery,  retained  the 
parsonage  of  Laswade,  and  was  to 
receive  the  vicarage  of  the  same,  if 
it  should  become  vacant  in  his  life¬ 
time.  Mr  Archibald  Simson  was 
continuetl  parson  of  Dalkeith. 

The  Assembly,  it  would  appear, 
adjourned  from  the  21st  to  the  27th 
of  December,  at  least  there  is  no  re¬ 
cord  of  any  proceedings  on  the  inter¬ 
vening  days.  In  his  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  third  session,  Cal¬ 
derwood  (Large  MS.  Vol.  I.  p.  618.) 
mentions,  that  “  the  petition  of 
weights  and  measures  was  referred 
to  the  Parliament.**  This  matter  is 
not  alluded  to  in  the  Register  or 
Ruik  of  the  Universal  Kirk.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  prayer 
of  this  petition  was  for  equalizing 
the  different  weights  and  measures 
in  use  throughout  the  land.  This 
was  a  subject  upon  which  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  already  made  several  enact¬ 
ments,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  strictly  observed  or  en¬ 
forced.  So  early  as  1503,  it  was 

statute  and  ordanit,  that  all  mea- 
sours  and  weehts,  baith  pynt,  quart, 
firlot,  pec,  el  wand,  stanc,  and  pund, 
be  of  ane  quantite  and  mesor,  quhilk 
sal  be  ordanit  in  Edinburgh  be  our 
Soverane  Lord  and  his  Chamberlane 
and  consale,  and  that  ilk  burgh  cum 
and  fech  their  mesours  selit  and  maid, 
and  keip  the  samyne.** 

In  the  Parliament  which  met  at 
Edinburgh,  June  1555,  this  Statute 
is  recited,  and  a  committee  named  to 
sec  that  its  provisions  be  carried  into 
effect.  Some  delay,  however,  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  matter, 
for  a  similar  Act  was  passed  in  the 
Parliament  of  1563.  Whether  the 
petition  alluded  to  was  connected  with 
this  matter,  or  how  far  the  reference 
of  the  Assembly  might  influence  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine. 

In  this  Session,  it  was  appointed 
that  the  election  of  Ministers,  Elders, 
and  Deacons,  be  made  publicly  in 
the  church,  premonition  being  given 
upon  the  Lord*s-day  preceding.  It 
was  also  appointed  that  parties  of¬ 
fending  should  make  public  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  sin. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
the  Reformers  had  laid  down  a  plan 
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for  distributing  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  in  supporting  the  clergy,  the 
schools,  and  the  poor.  But  the  plan 
was  scouted  by  tlie  Parliament  as  a 
devout  imagination.’*  In  this  As¬ 
sembly,  ‘however,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  which  shewed,  tliat,  in  the 
midst  of  the  privation  and  hardship 
which  they  endured  themselves,  the 
lleformers  w’ere  not  unmindful  of 
the  wants  of  others.  It  was  ordained, 
‘‘  that  such  as  had  borne  office  in 
the  Popish  Church,  if  their  conver¬ 
sation  was  honest,  sould  be  support¬ 
ed  with  the  almes  of  the  kirk  as 
other  poore.*'  This  liberal  resolu¬ 
tion,  passed  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  and  violent 
struggle,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
charity  of  the  Reformers. 

The  only  other  measure  which  was 
adopted  in  this  Assembly  was,  “  that 
an  earnest  supplication  sould  be  made 
to  the  States  in  Parliament,  and  the 
Lords  of  Secreit  Councell.”  The 
form  was  not  drawn  up,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  heads  of  the  supplication  were : 

That  none  be  put  in  judicial 

offices  but  such  as  profess  the  Re- 
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formed  Religion  ;  and  that  all  Mini- 
sters  of  the  word  of  God  be  rcniovtd 
from  such  offices  according  to  the 
civil  law : 

‘‘  That  order  be  taken  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  Testaments,  that  pupils 
and  orphans  be  not  defrauded  : 

That  punishment  be  inflicted 
upon  idolaters  and  the  raaintainers  of 
idolatry ;  and  more  especially  upon 
the  persons  named  as  causing  mass 
to  be  said,  or  supporting  the  savers 
of  it.” 

This  Assembly  was  continued  to  the 
1 5th  of  January  following,  and  it  was 
appointed  that  one  Commissioner  at 
least  should  be  sent  from  every  kirk. 
It  was  also  appointed  that  the  sevc- 
ral  Commissioners  should  bring  with 
them  “  a  row  of  the  whole  tithes, 
lands,  annuels,  profits,  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  parish  kirk  nixt  adja¬ 
cent  to  them,  and  of  the  names  of 
the  tacksmen,  and  what  dutye  they 
payed  for  their  tack.”  All  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  were  present,  pro¬ 
mised  either  to  come  to  Edinburgh 
at  the  foresaid  day,  or  to  cause  others 
to  be  sent  from  their  kirks. 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION 


There  is  no  event  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  calculated  to  impart  such  un¬ 
mingled  delight  to  the  mind  as  the 
Greek  Revolution.  At  any  time,  in¬ 
deed,  the  spectacle  of  an  oppressed 
jjeople,  struggling  with  their  tyrants, 
would  excite  the  liveliest  sympathy 
in  every  generous  mind.  But  there 
are  associations  of  a  peculiar  kind 
connected  wdth  the  very  name  of 
Greece,  which  inspire  a  sort  of  sacred 
interest  in  her  cause.  The  poet 
truly  and  finely  remarks : — 

^  On  the  youthful  mind  th*  impression 
cast. 

Of  ancient  glory,  shall  for  ever  last.” 

The  light  of  this  ancient  glory 
still  shines  with  undiminished  lustre 
across  the  gloom  of  barbarism,  and 
the  ancient  history  of  Greece  has 
been  resorted  to  for  lessons  of  policy 
and  heroic  exertion  by  succeeding 


generations.  It  is  from  this  ample 
source  that  mankind  have  drawn 
precedents  of  taste,  literature,  anti 
patriotism, — it  is  here  that  the  first 
rude  sketch  of  freedom  was  drawn, — 
it  is  here  that  the  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  first  tried  as  an  instrument 
of  Government ;  and  though  wc,  the 
moderns,  have  improved  this  danger¬ 
ous  machinery,  and  rendered  it  more 
safe  and  manageable  by  devising 
proper  checks  and  correctives,  it  is 
from  Greece  that  we  have  drawn  our 
first  lessons.  Greece  is  the  fountain 
from  which  has  fiowed  European 
arts  and  science ; — it  is  the  original 
source  of  that  light  which  is  now 
spread  over  the  world ;  and  the 
country,  however  it  may  have  been 
trodden  down  by  barbarians,  has  a 
claim  on  the  warmest  sympathies  o 
all  civilized  nations.  Too  long 
this  fine  people  been  the  prey  o 
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intidel  tyrants.  But  tliey  are  now 
breaking  their  chains  ;  it  is  now  the 
ebbing  tide  of  barbarism ;  the  night  of 
ignorance  is  fast  passing  away,  and 
we  behold  the  day-star  of  freedom 
arise  with  mild  and  steady  lustre. 
And  is  not  this  a  prospect  to  warm 
the  heart,  whether  of  the  freeman 
who  burns  with  admiration  of  the 
ancient  republics,  or  of  the  scholar 
who  sighs  over  the  departed  glory 
of  this  classical  land  }  The  Greek 
devolution  is  the  triumph  of  liberty 
over  despotism,  of  science  over  ig¬ 
norance,  of  humanity  and  mor^s 
over  cruelty  and  depravity  of  every 
sort.  It  is  not  like  any  ordinary  re* 
volutidn,  in  which  there  can  be  two 
parties  among  the  civilized  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  world.  It  is  not  like  a 
common  dispute  between  Kings  and 
people  about  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  rights.  The  point  in  dis¬ 
pute  here  is,  whether  a  set  of  wretch¬ 
ed  miscreant  barbarians,  because  they 
form  the  Government,  forsooth, — 
in  other  words,  because  they  have 
the  power,  shall  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
spoil  and  murder,  at  their  discretion, 
their  Greek  subjects  ?  There  is  no 
analogy,  we  ought  to  be  well  aware, 
betw’een  a  Turkish  and  a  European 
despotism.  Absolute  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  modified  by  the  enlightened 
spirit  in  which  it  is  administered. 
An  absolute  Monarch  in  Europe 
sees  and  feels  that  he  has  no  interest 
in  useless  oppression.  He  does  not, 
accordingly,  lay  about  him  his  plun¬ 
dering  hands  to  rob  individuals,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  of  other  and  better 
means  for  draining  all  that  he  wants 
from  his  subjects.  But  the  barba¬ 
rian  tyrant  cannot  exercise  even  this 
forethought ;  and  accordingly  he 
robs  and  murders,  indiscriminately, 
all  that  comes  in  his  way.  It  was 
under  such  a  despotism  that  the 
Greeks  have  long  groaned ;  and  it  was 
to  defend  their  lives  and  properties 
from  such  tyrants  that  they  at  last 
took  up  arras.  We  must  wish  such 
a  cause  success.  We  see,  daily,  men 
executed  as  felons  for  acts  of  far  less 
atrocity  than  the  Turks  were  in  the 
habit  of  committing  against  the 
Greeks,  and  we  consent  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  sentence.  But  what  would 
we  tliink,  or  how  would  wc  feel,  if 
this  baser  part  of  society  were,  by 
some  unheard-of  revolution,  to  gain 
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the  ascendancy,  and  if  we  were  no 
longer  to  have  the  gallows  as  a  har¬ 
rier  against  their  excesses  }  Such  a 
condition,  and  such  an  unnatural 
overthrow  of  social  order,  would, 
however,  only  be  an  exact*  counter¬ 
part  to  the  state  of  the  (ireeks,  un¬ 
der  the  degrading  bondage  of  the 
Turks. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
'fhe  author,  Mr  Blaquiere,  is  well 
known  for  his  zeal  in  that  cause  ; 
and  the  present  narrative  is  compos¬ 
ed  from  materials  collected  on  the 
spot,  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
described.  Such  a  work  is  peculi¬ 
arly  necessary  at  present,  as  we  are 
but  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Greeks  and  tlieir  pro¬ 
spects  of  success,  and  as  the  decaying 
zeal  of  the  public  requires  to  be  en¬ 
livened  on  the  subject.  There  could 
not  be  a  more  proper  instrument  for 

this  purpose,  than  the  present  j)lain 
and  unpretending  narrative,  which 
sets  before  us  the  conduct  and  pa¬ 
triotic  exertions  of  the  Greeks, — their 
unbounded  haired  of  their  oppres- 
sors, — their  great  bravery,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  patience,  under  nriva- 
tions, — and  their  brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  exploits  in  war,  by  which 
they  have  nitherto  destroyed  all  the 
Turkish  hordes  that  have  penetrated 
into  their  difficult  country,  and  by 
w’hich  they  have  now  before  them  the 
brilliant  prize — long  contested  for, 
and  at  length  nearly  won — of  glory, 
freedom,  and  independence.  This 
narrative  is  calculated  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  friends  of  the  Greeks. 
It  shews  of  what  stubborn  materials 
they  are  made;  that  nothing  can 
subdue  their  spirit,  and  that,  calmly 
and  soberly,  they  are  resolved  to  con¬ 
quer  or  die.  To  this  issue  the  con-  . 
test  has  now  indeed  come ;  it  is 
really  a  war.  of  extermination.  The 
Turks  and  the  Greeks  cannot  exist 
together  ;  one  or  other  must  he  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and,  of  the  two,  the  Greek's 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  survi- 
vers,  to  inhabit  and  embellish  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

Mr  Blaquiere  commences  with  a 
justification  of  the  Greek  insurrec¬ 
tion,  which  we  think  needless ;  and 
he,  besides,  ]>laces  their  case  on  tlw? 
narrow  ground  of  a  treaty,  said  to 
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have  been  concluded  between  them 
and  tlie  Turks  previous  to  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Constantinople,  and  broken 
by  the  Turks.  Now  we  would  set 
all  these  specialties  aside,  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  Greeks  on  the  broad  ground 
of  national  right.  There  is  no  tie 
which  bound  the  Greeks  to  submit 
to  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  and 
they  violated  no  tic,  therefore,  when 
they  rose  up  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  properties.  Force  was  the  only 
principle  in  operation  between  the 
two  parties  ;  and  the  one  party  had 
as  good  a  right  to  it,  if  he  thought 
he  could  benefit  by  it,  as  the  other. 
Resistance  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  morality ;  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  prudence.  The  two  par¬ 
ties  stood  clearly  in  the  relation  of 
decided  and  inveterate  enemies,  with 
all  the  lights  belonging  to  that  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  required,  therefore,  no 
breach  of  treaty  to  justify  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Greeks. 

Various  causes,  it  appears,  had 
paved  the  w'ay  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Greeks.  Among  these  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  among  them  may 
be  cited  as  the  chief.  Within  the 
la^t  thirty  years,  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  tins  people  has  been 
rapid.  All  classes  have  evinced  an 
eager  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  literature  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  with  the  ex¬ 
tended  science  of  the  modems.  The 
rising  generation  have  sought  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  most  celebrat^  foreign 
seminaries, and,  returning  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  have  spread  improve¬ 
ment  among  their  brethren.  Schools 
have  also  sprung  up  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  those  at  home,  and  one  cer¬ 
tain  effect  of  this  universal  spirit  of 
improvement  has  been  an  increased 
impatience  of  Turkish  oppression, 
and  an  increased  desire  to  cast  off*  the 
hated  yoke.  The  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  among  the  Greeks  naturally 
gave  a  keener  edge  to  their  sense  of 
degradation ;  it  rendered  them  more 
infiaramable — more  liable  to  kindle 
into  an  explosion,  from  the  least 
spark  of  oppression  ;  and  the  Turks, 
with  their  characteristic  ignorance 
and  brutality,  were  perfectly  unpre- 
wred  for  the  threatening  storm. 
They  descried  no  symptom  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
which  was  daily  sapping  the  founihi- 
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tions  of  their  power,  and  converting 
the  Greeks  from  a  herd  of  passive 
slaves,  into  a  high-spirited  race, 
with  all  the  feelings  of  indignant 
freemen  burning  in  their  hearts. 
With  knowledge,  the  Greeks,  many 
of  them  inhabiting  the  islands  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  J^gean  Sea,  ac¬ 
quired  commerce  and  naval  power, 
and  became  the  chief  carriers  of  the 
Turkish  trade. 

With  a  view  to  casting  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  extensive  combina¬ 
tions  had  been  long  formed  ;  and  the 
insurrections  under  Czerni  George, 
and  Ipsilanti,  in  Wallachia  and 
Servia,  were  the  first  branches  of  the 
conspiracy.  These,  however,  were 
crushed,  and  the  Turks,  goaded  on 
by  revenge,  proceeded  to  massacre,  by 
wholesale,  their  disaffected  subjects. 
The  murder  of  the  Greek  Archbishop 
at  Constantinople  is  a  specimen  of 
the  ferocity  with  which  they  every 
where  proceeded  against  the  defence¬ 
less  Greeks,  about  30,000  of  whonj 
they  murdered  in  cold  blood  in 
different  parts.  Their  plan  was,  to 
disarm  them  throughout  their  whole 
empire,  after  which,  they  would  be 
completely  in  their  power.  The 
quelling  of  the  insurrections  in  Ser¬ 
via  and  AVallachia,  and  the  dreadful 
severities  which  followed,  tended 
greatly  to  discourage  the  Greeks  in 
their  secret  plans,  and  it  is  likel) 
that  they  would  not  have  risen,  had 
they  not  been  goaded  on  by  their  op¬ 
pressors,  who  plainly  shewed  them, 
that  they  must  either  conquer  or  k 
exterminated.  The  Greeks  were  in 
this  manner  driven  at  length  into 
open  resistance.  It  is  well  known 
that  their  country  is  exceedingly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  defensive  w’ar,  being 
every  where  intersected  by  lofty  ran¬ 
ges  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  road  winds  by  the  narrowest  de¬ 
files,  at  which  a  small  body  of  reso¬ 
lute  men  may  stop  a  whole  army. 
Some  of  these  passes,  it  is 
ly  necessary  to  mention,  have  been 
among  the  most  renowned  scenes  o 
ancient  glory.  Deep  and  impetuous 
rivers  also  occur,  to  impede  the  pass¬ 
age  of  an  army  ;  there  is  no  country 
better  adapted  for  irregular  warlare, 
or  more  unfavourable  to  the  r(^*^ 
manoeuvring  of  solid  masses  of  men. 
The  peninsula  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  Morea,  is  one  stupendous  assem- 
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blage  of  mountains,  girt  round  by  a 
rich  border  of  low  land  ;  the  roads 
are  of  the  worst  description,  difficult 
even  to  the  natives,  though  remark¬ 
able  for  swiftness  and  agility,  and 
altogether  impracticable  for  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  a  regular  army.  Another 
important  obstacle  to  an  invading 
army,  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provisions  or  forage,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  natives  can  remove 
every  article  of  subsistence,  and 
drive  their  cattle  to  the  hills.  Such 
was  the  field  of  action  in  which 
Greece  was  now  to  make  a  last  strug¬ 
gle  for  her  independence  ;  and  had 
the  country  been  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  and  more  accessible,  the  (.ireeks, 
however  heroic  their  efforts,  must 
have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the 
Turkish  attack. 

The  insurrection  first  broke  out  at 
Patras,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  consequence 
of  a  demand  from  the  Turkish  Gover¬ 
nor,  that  the  Greeks  should  deliver 
up  their  arms.  This  they  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  do,  and  the  Governor,  turn¬ 
ing  his  cannon  against  the  town,  easi¬ 
ly  made  himself  master  of  it.  But 
the  Archbishop  of  Germanos  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  mountains  at  the  head 
of  4000  peasants,  retook  it  next 
day,  and  forced  the  Turks  into  the 
citadel.  This  event  w’as  the  signal 
of  a  general  rising  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  among  the  islands, 
where  numerous  vessels  w’cre  fitted 
out  to  cruize  against  the  Turkish 
traders,  many  of  which,  richly  laden, 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  Turks 
throughout  the  Morea  fled  into  the 
fortified  towns,  which  they  held,  in 
the  hopes  of  receiving  timely  suc¬ 
cours.  Some  of  the  Agas  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Greeks,  not  being  able 
to  secure  a  retreat  to  any  of  the  for¬ 
tresses.  Lala,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  soldiers,  gave  the 
Greeks  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A 
very  severe  action  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  these  Laliots  and  Count  Me- 
taxa,  who  was  attacked  by  them  on 
an  eminence  near  the  town,  where  he 
had  taken  post,  and  where  he  was 
entrenched.  The  Turks,  who  were 
far  superior  in  numbers,  repeatedly 
advanced  to  the  charge,  with  their 
cavalry,  and  were  as  often  repulsed 
by  the  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
and  at  last  forced  to  retire  with  the 


loss  of  300  men.  •  Tlx?  fruit  of  this 
victory  was  the  possession  of  the 
town  of  Lala.  The  whole  Morea  was 
now  a  scene  of  continual  skirmishes, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  of  its 
populous  towns  and  villages  were 
destroyed.  The  Greeks,  newly  emer- 
getl  from  bondage,  could  hardly  yet 
look  their  oppressors  in  the  face, 
and  this  want  of  courage,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  or  two  instances,  lost 
them  some  important  advantages. 
But  they  became  gradually  more 
inured  to  war  ;  and  they  were  rein¬ 
forced  and  encouraged  by  the  hardy 
highland  population  of  Laconia,  who, 
though  much  addicted  to  plun¬ 
dering,  and  to  lawless  habits,  gave 
on  every  occasion  the  most  shin¬ 
ing  examples  of  intrepidity.  By  the 
middle  of  May,  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortified 
points,  was  wholly  in  possession  of 
tile  Greeks, and  the  new  Government, 
composed  of  Archons  and  Bishops, 
was  established  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  They  had  a  strong  army 
blockading  the  important  town  of 
Tripolizza,  which  now  became  the 
great  object  of  contention.  The  Se- 
raskier,  Chourschid  Pasha,  who^was 
blockading  the  citadel  of  Yanina, 
into  which  the  rebel  All  Pasha  had 
retired,  alarmed  by  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  throughout  the 
Morea,  resolved,  at  whatever  sacri¬ 
fice,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
Turkish  troops  shut  up  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  towns.  He  accordingly  dispatch¬ 
ed  about  2000  Albanian  cavalry,  who 
marched  on  Tripolizza.  The  Greeks, 
full  of  consternation  at  his  approach, 
raised  the  siege  of  the  different  towns 
as  he  advanc^,  so  that  the  Turkish 
garrisons  were  enabled  to  provision 
them  anew  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Advancing  to  Tripolizza,  he 
laid  the  neighbouring  country  un¬ 
der  contribution,  collected  supplies 
from  all  quarters,  and  destroyed  se¬ 
veral  Christian  villages.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  taken  post  on  the  adjacent 
heights,  after  some  hesitation,  re¬ 
solved  to  hazard  an  action.  They 
were  accordingly  attacked  on  the 
post  by  the  Kiaya,  (the  Pasha's 
lieutenant,)  in  person,  with  his  whole 
disposable  force.  But  the  Ottoman 
cavalry,  formidable  on  the  plain, 
were  embarrassed  on  the  narrow  and 
rocky  ground,  which  was  the  field  of 
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battle,  and  being  thrown  into  disor¬ 
der  by  the  Greek  fire,  their  defeat 
was  completed  by  a  vigorous  attack 
of  the  Mainotes  on  their  flank,  and 
they  re-entered  the  city  in  total  rout. 
This  victory  giving  the  Greeks  the 
command  of  the  open  country,  they 
resumed  their  tedious  operation  of 
watching  all  the  fortresses.  Having 
no  artillery,  nor  adequate  supplies  of 
ammunition,  they  could  resort  to  no 
more  effectual  method  of  reducing 
them. 

While  these  events  were  passing 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  insurrection 
continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Greece,  though  with 
less  vigour,  and  with  fewer  striking 
events.  In  Acamania  and  .®tolia, 
there  were  no  Turkish  troops  to  im¬ 
pede  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  at  Lepanto ;  and  at  l^ocis, 
Attica,  and  Boeotia,  the  ^asants  as¬ 
semble  in  arms  upon  the  mountains, 
but  struck  no  blow  worthy  of  being 
mentioned.  In  Macedonia,  the  in¬ 
surrection  was  begun  with  great  suc¬ 
cess;  but  being  carried  on  with 
little  concert,  was  in  the  end  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  Turks,  who  massacred 
the  Greek  inhabitants  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  forced  their  leaders  to  fly 
for  their  lives.  At  sea,  the  Greeks 
were  decidedly  victorious,  blockading 
all  the  Turkish  ports,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Ottomans  to  wrest  from 
them  their  maritime  superiority, 
only  prepared  the  way  for  greater 
glories.  Two  vessels  of  the  line  were 
fitted  out  against  the  Greeks,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Lesbos.  This 
squadron  was  attacked  by  the  Greek 
fire- vessels  so  dexterously,  that  one 
of  them  fell  on  board  the  bows  of  the 
Turkish  74,  while  the  ignorant  Mus- 
sulmen  stood  on  deck  with  muskets, 
prepared  to  repel  what  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  an  attempt  to  board,  being 
deceived  by  several  effigies  the  Greeks 
had  dress^  im  in  different  parts  of 
the  vessel.  The  ship  was  burnt  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  of  a  crew  of 
800,  scarcely  one  escaped  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Greek  boats. 

While  the  Greek  patriots,  were 
thus  fairly  engaged  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  they  were  joined  by  se¬ 
veral  distinguished  adherents  from 
other  countries ;  among  others,  by 
DOTietrius  Ipsilanti,  the  brother  of 
the  well-known  Ipsilanti,  who  l)egan 
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the  insurrection  which  failed  in  Scr- 
via :  he  was  accempanied  by  a  young¬ 
er  brother  of  Prince  Cantacuzene, 
and  some  other  Greeks  belonging  to  fal 
milies  settled  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
This  latter,  though  born  of  a  Gr^k 
family,  was  in  all  respects  a  Russian, 
but  full  of  spirit  and  activity,  with 
a  good  share  of  military  skill.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  August,  Prince  Mavrocordato, 
whose  talents  and  great  character 
soon  procured  him  authority  ainon^ 
all  classes,  arrived  from  Marseille? 
in  a  Greek  vessel  loaded  with  mili¬ 
tary  stores,  which  he  disembarked  at 
Messolunghi.  Kyriaconti,  brother 
to  the  Bey  of  Maina,  was  a  great  ac¬ 
cession,  on  account  of  his  courage 
and  enterprise ;  and  his  eldest  son, 
who  afterwards  died  in  the  field,  was 
a  young  man  of  great  promise.  A- 
mong  those  who  joined  the  Greek 
cause  at  this  time,  the  chief  Coloco- 
troni  also  deserves  particular  notice. 
'He  had  never  submitted  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  power ;  but  in  his  native  and 
inaccessible  mountains  of  Arcadia, 
he  had  always  carried  on  a  petty 
warfare  against  the  Turks.  He  was, 
accordingly,  though  bold  and  enter- 
prizing,  a  mere  leader  of  banditti. 
He  despised  tactics  and  discipline, 
and  was  nothing  more  than  a  useful 
partlzan  in  that  irregular  warfare 
which  was  his  delight.  The  strong 
fortresses  of  Malvasia  and  Novarin 
’  surrendered  to  the  patriots  in  Au¬ 
gust  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  Gr^ks 
violated  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
on  which  these  fortresses  were  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  massacred  the  Turkish 
garrison,  though  their^  safe-conduct 
formed  one  of  the  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr  Blaquiere  urges  the  pro¬ 
vocations  they  had  received  as  an 
apology  for  these  excesses ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  towards  Aem,  every 
tie  of  humanity  and  good  faith  was 
broken  by  their  enemies.  ^  Still  these 
considerations  do  not  justify  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  men  surrendered  into  (heir 
hands,  under  the  faith  or  solemn  con¬ 
tract  guaranteeing  their  safety ;  am 
it  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  tne 
Greek  cause  should  be  stained  hy 

such  atrocities.  , 

In  the  progress  of  the  war,  t 
strength  of  the  contending  armies 
was  collected  at  Tripoli zza,  wner 
the  Turks,  with  the  inhabitants, 
amounting  altogether  to  20,000,  w 
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blockaded  by  tl»e  Greek  forces, 
amounting  to  about  5000  ill-armed 
and  not  very  well-disciplined  troops. 
The  Greeks  occupied  the  adjacent 
heights ;  and  as  the  Turkish  cavalry 
were  gradually  ruined  for  want  of 
forage,  they  proceeded  to  occupy  the 
plain,  and  to  draw  the  blockade 
closer,  by  posting  themselves  in  the 
hamlets  round  the  town.  The  place 
is  modern,  irregularly  constructed 
with  crooked  and  narrow  streets ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  masonry, 
nine  feet  high,  and  six  feet  thick, 
furnished  with  a  double  row  of  ill- 
contrived  loop-holes.  There  are 
derai- towers  on  the  wall,  where  can¬ 
non  were  placed,  many  of  them 
honeycombed,  and  mounted  on  loose 
blocks  of  wood.  The  town  is,  be¬ 
sides,  commanded  from  a  rocky  emi¬ 
nence  near  it.  The  besiegers  also 
lay  under  great  disadvantages.  Their 
troops  would  not  submit  to  any  re¬ 
gular  discipline ;  their  artillery  was 
in  the  worst  possible  state ;  they  had 
only  four  cannon,  two  mortars,  and 
three  or  four  light  brass  field-pieces. 
They  wanted  ammunition,  fascines, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  a  siege ; 
the  soldiers  would  not  work  with 
the  spade  or  pick-axe  in  the  entrench¬ 
ments  ;  and  though  not'deficient  in 
zeal,  would  do  nothing  except  in  their 
own  way.  The  Greeks  were  here 
joined  by  Mr  Gordon  of  Cairness, 
who  came  in  a  vessel  loaded  with 
cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and* 
whose  presence  was  a  great  accession 
to  the  Greek  cause.  Some  French 
and  Italian  ofilcers  were  also  brought 
to  the  camp  by  Prince  Mavrocorda- 
to ;  but  their  skill  was  greatly  im¬ 
peded  by  the  distraction  of  coun¬ 
sels  whicn  prevailed  among  the  Greek 
leaders,  some  of  whom  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  the  advantages 
of  European  discipline  and  science. 
It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  in 
these  circumstances  the.  siege  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly.  Many  skirmishes 
took  place,  and  some  serious  and 
well-contested  actions,  in  which 
blood  flowed  profusely.  The  be¬ 
sieged  sufiered  all  the  extremities  of 
famine ;  and  negociations  commenced 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which 
were  protracted,  however,  by  the 
Turks,  in  the  hope  of  being  reheved, 
when  the  following  accident  happen¬ 
ed,  which  scaled  the  fate  of  this 
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unfortunate  place.  It  is  described 
by  Mr  Blaquicre  in  the  following 
terras: — 

On  Friday,  the  5th  of  October,  a  capi¬ 
tulation  is  said  to  have  been  verbally  a- 
grecd  u))on,  but  scarcely  was  it  concluded 
when  a  fortuitous  circumstance  rendered 
the  compact  of  no  avail,  and  brought  on 
a  terrible  catastrophe.  A  few  Greek  sol* 
diers  having  approached  the  gate  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
Turkish  sentinels,  and  liegan  as  usual  to 
barter  fruit.  The  Turks  were  imprudent 
enough  to  assist  them  in  mounting  the 
wall,  w'ith  a  large  basket  of  grapes,  in 
exchange  for  which  they  gave  their  arms; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Greeks  gained  the 
summit,  than  they  hurled  down  the  un¬ 
guarded  Mahometans  :  opened  the  gate, 
the  only  one  that  w'as  walled  up,  to  their 
comrades,  and  displayed  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  above  it.  When  this  emblem 
was  perceived  from  the  camp,  it  acted 
like  an  electric  shock ;  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  army  instantly  rushed  from  all  sides 
to  the  assault,  and  the  disorder  once  be¬ 
gun  could  not  be  stopped,  for  the  Turks 
immediately  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  can¬ 
non  and  small  arms  upon  them  from  the 
citadel  and  rampui  ts.  The  principal  Greek 
officers,  who  certainly  could  not  have  re¬ 
strained  their  men,  were  drawn  away  by 
the  torrent :  Colocotroni  was  one  of  the 
last  to  hear  what  was  passing,  and  as  he 
would  not  deign  to  follow  the  steps  of  any 
other  captain,  he  determined  to  force  a 
passage  for  himself,  so  that  his  troops 
sullfered  severely.  After  the  gates  were 
broken  down  and  the  walls  scaled,  a  fu¬ 
rious  struggle  was  maintained  in  the 
streets  and  houses ;  but  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  flushed  with  victory,  and  spurred  on 

vengeance  were  irresistible,  and  before 
sunset  all  opposition  W2is  quelled  in  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  Moslems.  The 
citadel,  where  a  large  body  of  Turks  had 
taken  refuge,  having  held  out  till  the  fol- 
*  lowing  evening,  surrendered  at  discretion.' 

quarter  was  of  course  either 
given  or  taken  in  this  terrible  onset, 
and  about  6000  Turks  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  this  assault.  The 
Greelm  have  been  exposed  to  much 
severe  invective  on  account  of  this 
massacre  ;  yet  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  duly  considered,  however 
horrible,  and  however  deetdy  to  be 
revetted,  we  do  not  see  that  any 
other  result  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Let  us  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  situation  of  the  two  partiM, 
engaged  as  they  had  long  ^n  in 
desperate  competition  for  the  same 
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object,  their  minds  heated  with  mu¬ 
tual  contention,  the  Gra.‘ks  in  par¬ 
ticular  long  the  passive  victims  of 
Turkish  cruelty,  and  now  all  at  once 
fciceing  their  enemies  at  their  feet, 
after  a  long  and  doubtful  assault ; 
could  we  in  these  circumstances  look 
for  a  temperate  use  of  victory  ?  Need 
we  wonder  that  the  sword  was  deep¬ 
ly  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  fallen 
enemy  ?  We  may  regret  these  things; 
but  they  need  not  surprise  any  one 
who  looks  to  the  past  history  of 
mankind.  In  the  wars,  to  be  sure, 
between  civilized  states,  those  atro¬ 
cities  cannot  take  place,  because  both 
parties  equally  abhor  them.  But  the 
Turkish  barbarians  have  neither 
refinement  nor  humanity.  They 
put  to  death,  indiscriminately,  every 
Greek  who  falls  into  their  power ; 
they  are  the  authors  of  those  cruel¬ 
ties  ;  and  it  is  not  surely  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  nor  need  the  Greeks  be  so 
violently  condemned  for  having  re¬ 
taliated  part  of  their  unutterable 
cruelties  on  their  own  heads — for 
having  commended  the  poisoned  cha¬ 
lice  of  their  own  cruelty  and  injus¬ 
tice  to  their  own  lips. 

Great  exertions  had  been  made  by 
the  Turks  for  the  relief  of  Tripoliz- 
za ;  and  in  the  month  of  August 
four  Paslias  had  advanced  with  5000 
men  from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  dehlcs  of  Therniopolae, 
and  uniting  with  the  Ottoman  troops 
at  Thebes  and  Athens,  to  enter  the 
>Iorea  and  attack  the  besieging  ar¬ 
ray  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  met, 
however,  by  a  small  Greek  corps, 
advantageously  posted  in  the  defiles 
of  the  high  road  leading  to  Livadia, 
and  after  a  well-fougut  action,  in 
which  the  Greeks  gave  way  at  first, 
and  were  with  difficulty  rallied,  they 
were  totally  defeated.  After  this 
action  the  Turks  did  not  attempt  to 
make  good  their  advance.  Their 
fleet,  however,  which  was  now  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  Morea,  coast¬ 
ed  along,  provisioning  the  differ¬ 
ent  fortresses,  which  were  blockad¬ 
ed,  and  levelling  and  burning  such 
of  the  towns  as  were  occupied  by 
the  Greeks.  They  were  watched, 
though  ineffectually,  by  Ipsilanti's 
corps,  and  they  at  last  directed  tlieir 
attack  against  the  small  commercial 
town  of  Galaxidi,  on  the  northern 


shore  of  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto, 
which  they  battered  with  ail  the 
power  of  their  artillery,  the  brave 
inhabitants  resisting  desperately  un¬ 
der  the  most  fearful  odds.  Ipsilanti’s 
army  was  looking  on  from  the  op¬ 
posite  shore  of  the  gulph  ;  they  heard 
the  heavy  firing,  which  at  lengtli 
suddenly  ceased,  when,  as  our  au¬ 
thor  remarks,  a  mingled  cloud  of 
flame  and  black  smoke,  ascending  to 
heaven,  told  but  too  severely  the 
fate  of  Galaxidi.**  The  Algerines, 
landing  from  the  fleet  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  pillaged  and  set  fire  to 
the  town ;  and  “  its  blazing  ruins,” 
our  author  mentions,  ‘‘  continued 
for  two  or  three  successive  nights,  to 
shed  a  lurid  and  melancholy  light 
over  the  waters  of  Lepanto.”  To 
counterbalance  this  misfortune,  the 
Greeks  took  several  fortified  ])laces, 
such  as  Anta,  on  the  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and 
Corinth  on  the  27th  of  February. 
They  were  also  continuing  tlie  block¬ 
ade  of  the  other  fortified  places,  such 
as  Patras,  Napoli  di  Romania,  &c. 
with  great  perseverance,  and  with 
every  hope  of  success ;  they  had 
summoned  a  congress  to  assemble  at 
Epidaurus,  And  were  proceeding  to 
organize  both  their  civil  and  military 
affairs,  when  they  were  menaced  by 
a  new  and  formidable  invasion  by 
the  Chourschid  Pasha  of  Albania, 
w’ith  an  army  of  30,000  men.  This 
great  army  advanced  towards  Co¬ 
rinth  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  and 
by  the  20th  its  numerous  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  supported  by  masses  of 
infantry,  were  deploying  in  the 
plains,  and  had  advanced  to  within 
three  miles  of  Argos.  Universal  ron- 
sternation  now  seized  all  classes.  1  he 
Greek  congress  fled  to  the  islands. 
There  was  nothing  to  oppose  this 
force.  Colocotroni,  who  had  sudden¬ 
ly  broken  up  from  Patras,  which  he 
was  blockading,  and  was  now  present 
in  this  important  theatre  of  action, 
had  only  2000  troops  under  mm, 
part  of  which  he  sent  to  Corinth  to 
occupy  the  passes  into  the  Morca, 
and  with  the  other  part  he  joinet 
Ipsilanti  at  Argos,  who  had  no 
above  300  men  under  him* 
second  division  of  the  Turkish  army 
advanced  under  Mahmoud,  amoun  - 
ing  to  10,000  infantry  and  cavalry  ; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  t  i» 
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formidable  force  entered  the  fortress 
of  Na^li  di  lloniania,  where  it  loi¬ 
tered  three  days  doing  nothing  hut 
consuming  the  scanty  stock  of  forage 
and  provisions.  The  Greeks  were  in 
the  mean  time  extremely  active.  They 
strengthened  theit*  position  among  the 
mountains  at  Lerna;  and,  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  influx  of  recruits,  their  force 
soon  amounted  to  8000.  Here  they 
watched  the  favourable  moment 
which  they  foresaw  would  arrive, 
wdien  the  Turks,  pressed  with  famine, 
(the  Greekshaving driven  everything 
out  of  their  reach,)  would  be  forced  to 
attempt  a  retreat  under  the  most  dis¬ 
advantageous  circumstances.  This 
long*looked-for  signal  was  at  last  giv¬ 
en,  and  we  have  the  following  account, 
from  Mr  Blaquiere,  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  oi>erations  which  followed : 

The  whole  camp  w’as  instantly  on  the 
alert,  and  no  sooner  were  the  camels  la¬ 
den  with  the  baggage,  than  the  inddel 
army  set  forward  in  great  disorder.  Mi¬ 
nutely  informed  of  what  was  passing  on 
the  plain,  by  their  out-poets,  the  chiefs  at 
Lema  had  already  sent  off  detachments 
by  a  mountain  path-way,  so  as  to  over¬ 
take  the  enemy’s  columns  as  they  entered 
the  defiles  between  Corinth  and  Mycene. 
Culocotroni  himself  advanced  with  the 
main  body  the  moment  he  perceived  that 
the  Turks  were  in  motion ;  while  a  part 
of  the  troops  employed  before  Napoli 
advanced  on  their  right  flank.  These 
movements  were  so  well  contrived  and 
executed,  that  the  enemy,  whose  rear¬ 
guard  had  suffered  severely  on  the  first 
day’s  march,  was  attacked  with  such  im- 
l^etuosity  on  the  second,  that  not  less  than 
five  thousand  were  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  And  had  it  not  been  that 
many  of  the  Greek  soldiery  paid  more 
attention  to  the  loaded  camels  than  to 
the  fugitives,  the  loss  of  the  Turks  would 
have  been  much  greater.  The  fate  of 
the  advanced  guard  was  little  better  than 
that  of  their  companions.  On  reaching 
the  defiles  near  Corinth  they  were  met 
by  the  Mainotes,  dispatched  from  Lerna, 
under  Nikita  •  and  attacked  so  furiously 
that  above  twelve  hundred  of  them  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  first  onset.  Many  more  were 
killed  in  tr}’ing  to  force  ^he  passes.  A 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  and  a  number 
of  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
These  memorable  successes  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  4th  and  7th  of  August. 

After  mentioning  that  on  the  18th 
the^  Pasha,  having  collected  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  force,  made  a  move- 
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ment  in  order  to  draw  the  Greeks 
into  an  ambuscade,  whidi,  however, 
failed,  and  ended  in  his  own  defeat, 
the  writer  proceeds : 

A  still  more  bloody  affair  took  place  on 
the  following  day.  Determined  to  re¬ 
gain  the  position  they  had  abandoned, 
the  Turkish  troops  were  headed  by  Had¬ 
ji  Ali,  second  in  command  to  Machmout  ;$ 
this  officer,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  anny,  was  killed  while  encoura¬ 
ging  his  men.'  In  the  alx)ve  desperate 
effort,  the  enemy  lost  nearly  two  thousand 
men,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
baggage,  and  several  hundred  horses. 

The  Greeks  had  not  the  means  of 
prosecuting  this  victory  so  effectually 
as  could  liave  been  desired.  Its  re¬ 
sults  were  nevertheless  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  gave  so  decisive  a  blow 
to  the  Ottoman  power,  while  it  in¬ 
spired  the  Greeks  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  of  confidence.  I  tied  also 
to  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  of 
Napoli  di  Romania,  and  Patras,  and 
gave  an  establishment  and  a  solidity 
to  the  Greek  cause,  which  it  never 
had  before.  In  Western  Greece, 
namely  in  Epirus,  there  were  also 
some  interesting  operations,  though 
not  of  equal  importance  with  those 
already  noticed.  Here  the  Greek 
cause  was  endangered  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  Gogo,  who  bad  a  command 
in  the  army.  By  the  suggestions  of 
this  Turkish  emissary,  the  troops 
were  led  into  a  most  unequal  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  enemy,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  w'hen  the  infidels  had 
been  repulsed,  he  basely  deserted  a 
village  w’here  he  was  posted,  and 
thus  laid  bare  the  position  of  the 
Greeks,  who,  after  a  desperate  con¬ 
flict,  were  overwhelmed  by  supe¬ 
rior  numbers.  Prodigies  of  valour 
were,  however,  performed,  and  many 
brave  officers  here  gave  the  last  proof 
of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom.  Prince  Mavrocordato,  who 
was  advancing  when  he  heard  of  this 
disaster,  now  turned  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion'  to  collect  the  scattered  troops  ; 

and  it  was  owing  merely  to  the  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  enemy,  that  the  whole 
of  Western  Greece  was  not  overrun. 
The  situation  of  the  Greeks  was  now, 
however,  sufficiently  critical ;  and 
their  difficulties  were  aggravated  by 
the  desertion  of  another  leader  of  great 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  country. 
But  the  Greek  leaders  seemed  to 
4  Y 
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kindle  into  greater  energy  with  each 
fresh  emergency,  and  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato  was  still  the  great  bulwark 
of  their  cause.  A  corps  of  IS, 000 
men  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  this 
gallant  leader  resolved,  with  what 
troops  he  could  collect,  to  make  a 
last  stand  for  the  independence  of 
Greece  in  the  town  of  Messolunghi. 
The  wretched  fortifications  of  this 
place  were  accordingly  put  into  some 
sort  of  repair ;  the  few  cannon  were 
rendered  serviceable ;  and  here  a 
brave  handful  of  Greeks  held  out 
against  14,000  Turks.  They  at  last 
received  reinforcements,  made  seve¬ 
ral  successful  sorties,  and  finally  re¬ 
pulsed  the  Turks  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter,  in  a  general  assault,  after  which, 
they  were  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
armed  peasantry,  and  by  fresh  bands 
of  Greeks,  so  that  of  the  force  which 
entered  Acarnania,  scarcely  one  half 
were  enabled  to  make  a  safe  retreat. 

No  way  discouraged  by  their  for¬ 
mer  ill  success,  the  Turks  commenced 
the  campaign  of  1833  with  new  and 
well-appointed  armies.  This  fresh 
invasion,  however,  experiencetl  the 
same  fate  as  all  their  former  attempts. 
Numbers  on  one  side  were  opposed 
by  courage  and  skill  on  the  other. 
The  Greeks  excelled  in  turning  to 
account  the  natural  defences  of  the 
country,  which  gave  infinite  scope  to 
the  tactics  of  irregular  war.  In  Wes¬ 
tern  Greece,  a  large  body  of  Turks 
was  defeated  in  a  night  attack,  con¬ 
ducted  with  singular  talent  and  cou¬ 
rage,  and  resort^  to  as  the  only  re¬ 
source  against  overwhelming  odds. 
The  campaign  concluded  with  the 
capture  of  Corinth,  and  the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  from  Anatolica.  Our 
author  concludes  his  narrative  of 
these  interesting  events,  with  the 
following  summary : 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  cam¬ 
paign,  and  such  the  fate  of  the  formida¬ 
ble  armies  collected  by  the  Pashas  of 
Scutari  and  Thessaly.  Each  of  the  four 
divisions  which  entered  Livadia  and  Epi¬ 
rus  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  in  liuJe 
more  than  four  monfiis  after  it  took  the 
field,  by  a  few  detached  corps  t  and  un¬ 
aided  Greece  was  once  more  saved  from 
the  horrors  to  which  she  would  have  been 
wposed  had  the  enemy  triumphed.  For  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  Tnrkirii  leaders 
had  orders  to  cviy  fire  and  sword  before 
them,  80  that  the  Greeks  were  fully  aware 
that  in  this,  as^in  every  former  campaign, 
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they  had  no  alternative  between  victory 
and  extermination.  ^ 

The  Greeks  have  thus,  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts,  amid  every  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  privation,  achieved  their 
independence.  There  is  now  little 
probability  that  the  Turkish  hordes 
will  succeed  in  any  new  attempt  on 
their  independence.  Two  or  three 
armies  have  been  already  sent  to  pe¬ 
rish  amid  the  mountains  of  this  dif¬ 
ficult  country ;  the  resources  of  the 
barbarians  are  exhausted,  those  of 
Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  are  on 
the  increase  ;  while  the  most  invalu¬ 
able  of  all  resources,  namely,  confi¬ 
dence,  discipline,  and  experience, 
have  been  acquired  in  the  late  con¬ 
tests.  The  volume  concludes  witli 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country,  which  are  great,  and  have  hi- 
therto  been  in  the  bands  of  the  Turks. 
About  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
soil  belonged  to  Turkish  propietors; 
and  the  Greeks  were  banisned  into 
the  mountains,  to  make  way,  in  the 
fruitful  valiies,  for  their  barbarian 
lords.  With  an  industrious  and  im¬ 
proving  population,  we  may  easily 
see  how  rich  a  country  Greece  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become — what  an  acquisition 
it  will  be  to  the  civilized  world— 
what  a  large  addition  its  improved 
resources  will  throw  into  the  circle  of 
commercial  exchange — what  a  lustre 
will  be  cast  on  modern  times,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Greece,  after  its  death¬ 
like  sleep  of  ages,  into  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  freedom  I  How  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  lover  of  liberty,  to  the 
enthusiast  of  learning,  to  see  this  clas¬ 
sical  country  again  b^me  the  depo¬ 
sitory  of  arts,  literature,  and  science  ; 
and  how  perverted  must  the  minds  of 
those  be,  who  could  for  a  moment 
dream  of  interrupting  the  long  era  of 
prosperity  which  is  just  dawning  on 
this  fine  country  !  We  are  at  a  ^ 
conceive  what  feeling  could  poshly 

be  gratified  by  the  success  of  the 

barbarous  hordes  of  Turks,  in  des^ 
lating  the  country,  in  massacring  we 
inha&tants,  or  in  selling  tliero  lor 
slaves.  The  enlightened  Greeks  have 
been  too  long  the  sport  of  these  m  - 
del  tyrants ;  and  to  see  thern  again 
brought  under  their  accursed  yoK  > 

would,  we  should  suppose,  only  c  - 
cite  throughout  Christendom  o 
common  and  deep  feeling  of  degr 
ation  and  sorrow. 
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Art  Hv«  on  Xature>  alms,  ia  weak  and  poori 
Nature  henelf  has  unexhausted  store; 
Wallows  in  wealth,  and  runs  a  turning  inaae. 
That  no  vulgar  eye  can  tnce.—Cowify, 


WheK  David’s  son  ascended  Israel’s 
throne, 

In  matchless  plenitude  of  pomp  he  shone ; 
Supreme  in  pow’r,  the  trumpet  tongue  of 
fame 

To  distant  r^ons  bore  the  Monarch’s 
name : 

To  him  wealth  floated  on  the  stormy 
wave, 

And  mighty  kings  rich  gifts  and  homage 
gave; 

Ophir  and  Tyre  their  treasur’d  gold  sup¬ 
plied. 

And  Egypt’s  fruitful  plains  a  youthful 
bride. 

But  his  were  gifts  which  crowns  could 
ne’er  impart, 

For  Heaven  bestow’d  an  understanding 
heart. 

Still  more  for  wisdom  than  for  pow’r  re- 
nown’d, 

A  mighty  monarch  and  a  sage  profound. 
•Terus’lem  saw  Uie  splendid  temple  rise. 
To  Him  whose  throne  is  fix’d  above  the 
skies ; 

And  heard  the  pious  founder’s  humlfle 
prayer. 

That  God  would  graciously  inhabit  th^ ; 
All  who  in  Salem  Heaven’s  vicegerent  saw. 
Stood  in  his  presence  with  a  sacred  awe  ; 
Blest,  could  they  lend  the  fondly  list’ning 
ear. 

The  words  of  wisdom  from  his  lips  to 
hear ; 

Even  infidels,  who  came  but  to  admire, 

In  silent  reverence,  felt  devotion’s  fire ;  • 
And  strangers  came  from  many  a  distant 
clime,  ‘  ^ 

To  gaze  upon  magnificence  sublime. 

From  the  far  disUnt  routh  came 
Sheba’s  Qu^, 

In  youthful  beauty  aind  majestic  mien ; 
From  east  to  west  none'  could  with  her 
compare. 

No  train  so  splentM,  and  no  face  so  fair  ; 
The  humblest  menial  in  her  rich  array 
In  burnish’d  gold .  and  glowing  porifle 

gay- 

Her  camds,  conscious  of  their  precious 
load,  s  ' 

Rear’d  high  their  loBy  necks,  and  proudly 
trode; 

Some  groan’d  beneath  a  load  of  golden 
ore. 

And  others  burden’d  with  richer  store 


Of  fragrant  spices,  from  her  sunny  vales. 
Diffusing  odours  on  the  evening  gales ; 
While  distant  far,  these  sweets  on  ether 
home. 

Reach’d  Salem,  w'afted  on  the  breeze  of 
mom, 

Till  Israel’s  sons  and  daughters  throng’d 
to  share 

The  perfume  floating  on  the  ambient  air, 
Rich  as  the  fVagrance  of  the  Phoenix’  nest. 
And  thought  themselves  in  Araby  the 
Blest. 

She  came,  and  dazzled  every  gazer’s 
Was  by  the  King  receiv’d  with  triumph 
high ; 

Her  treasur’d  gold  and  aromatics  sw'eet. 
With  due  resjiect,  were  scatter’d  at  his 
feet : 

Nor  gold  nor  spices  met  the  Monarch’s 
view. 

For  Sheba’s  Queen  his  whole  attention 
drew ; 

While  on  her  cheek  a  softer  blush  repos’d 
Than  Pharaoh’s  daughter’s  face  had  e’er 
disclos’d ; 

Her  eye  more  brilliant  than  the  brightest 
gem 

That  graced  the  youthftil  Hebrew’s  dia¬ 
dem. 

The  King  regard  and  high'  respect  ex¬ 
press’d. 

In  fond  attendance  on  his  royal  guest ; 
Led  her  around  the  sacred  temple  fair, 
Shew’d  her  the  wonderful,  the  rich,  and 
rare; 

Set  in  display  his  boundless  treasur’d 
■  <  store 

Of  worldly  wealth,  and  philosophic  lore ; 
Set  fair  before  the  royal  strange’s  view 
All  he  possess’d,  and  told  her  all  he  knew : 
Talk’d  of  a  First,  an  Universal  Cause, 
His  works,  and  attributes,  and  Nature’s 
laws ; 

Of  suns  and  stars,  that  run  their  constant 
race, 

And  circling  spheres  that  roll  in  bound¬ 
less  space ; 

Of  times  and  seasons,  elemental  storms, 
Of  Nature’s  works,  in  all  their  varied 
forms ; 

Of  animals,  that  walk,  or  swim,  or  fly. 
That  scour  the  plain,  or  cleave  the  flood* 
or  sky, 

From  the  fierce  lion,  ranging  for  bis  prey. 
To  insects  sporting  in  the  summer  ray ; 
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From  huge  leviathan  that  foams  •  the  What  wond’rous  wisdom,  and  what  skill 
deep,  divine. 

To  jieriwinkles  on  the  shore  that  creep,—  Could  bones  and  muscles,  veins  and  nerves 
From  the  proud  eagle  to  the  twittering  combine ; 

wren.  Some  to  accelerate,  and  some  controul 

All  seem’d  familiar  to  his  piercing  ken.  Yet  all  unite  in  one  harmonious  w’hole 

He  next  the  vegetable  world  display’d,  Best  suited  strength  and  motion  to  sup- 

^Vhat  plants  requir’d  the  sun,  and  what  ply, 

the  shade  ;  While  all  agree,  and  none  their  aid  deny  ; 

What  grew  spontaneous  in  a  sterile  soil;  What  varied  features  mark  the  human 
And  what  were  rear’d  by  constant  care  face, — 

and  toil ;  What  •  countless  forms  ’ of  dignity  and 

Tree,  plant,  and  flow’r,  to  him  alike  were  grace  1 

known, 

Their  names,  their  natures,  and  their  vir.  While  thus  he  spoke,  the  philosophic 
tues  shewn ;  sage 

How  some  were  nutritive,  delicious  food.  Had  still  preserved  the  gravity  of  age ; 
And  some  salubrious,  purify  the  blood  ;  But  now,  his  eyes  were  fix’d  on  Sheba’s 
While  others  kill,  indicting  mortal  pain.  Queen, 

Lock  up  the  sense,  or  stupify  the  brain:—  And  softer  feelings  mark’d  his  youthful 
Of  all,  his  penetrating  skill  could  say,  mien ; 

If  in  the  root  or  flow’r  the  virtue  lay  ;  For  though  with  more  than  mortal  wis- 
From  lofty  Lebanon  with  cedars  tall,  dom  blest. 

To  humble  hyssop  on  the  mould’ring  Still  hunian  passions  glow’d  within  his 
walk  breast ; 

The  Qaeen  delighted,  listen’d  to  the 

i  j  j  XT  s.  ♦  With  some  magnetic,  secret  influence ; 

\%  hue  he  with  ease  expounded  Nature  s  is  .  .  ^  i  i* 

And  when,  with  outward  loveliness,  we 

’  find 

Such  graceful  elegance  adorn’d  his  tongue,  rriu  1 1  r  •  j 

®  ® j  .  •  The  nobler  graces  <m  capacious  mind, 

That  on  her  ears  the  wundesyniphomous  ^8  impulse  which  must  te 

^"8  5  obey’d 

Nor  less  delight^  was  the  King,  to  hear  ^  y. 

Her  prames  tjollate  lus  .oya^  ear ;  . 

For  true  or  false,  the  softly  plausive  strain  ^  ® 

From  beauty’s  Ups  is  seldom  pour’d  in  oru^ented  with  peculiar  grace ; 

Nor  could  the  King  a  sister  Queen  behold 
Again  the  King  his  eloquence  renew’d,  In  beauty’s  bloom,  and  still  his  heart  be 
And  Nature  .through  her  secret  paths  cold: 

pursued ;  In  tones  and  accents  suited  to  his  theme, 

With  fluent  tongue  he  dwelt ’with  fond  His  language  flow’iiig  in  a  copious  stream, 
delight.  From  man,  he  talk’d  of  woman’s  softer 

On  treasur’d  stores,  deep  buried  from  the  charms, 

sight ;  The  latent  fire,  that  every  bosom  warms. 

On  richest  ores,  that  in  earth’s  bosom  lie.  The  potent  light’ning  of  a  sparkling  eye, 
Or  precious  stones,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  Or  magic  influence  of  a  heaving  sigh, 
What  mingling  shades  were  in  the  agate  And  how*  the  witchery  of  a  dimpling 
•  seen,  smile 

The  yellow  topaz,  and  the  emerald  green ;  Can  oft  the  bosom  of  its  peace  beguile : 
How  rubies  blaze  and  bright  carbuncles  “  Yet,”  cried  the  sage,  “  if  these  alone 
shine,  inspire. 

And  diamonds  ripen  in  the  darksome  The  flame  at  l^tis  but  a  transient  fire; 

mine ;  But  when  the  sweetness  of  a  seraph  face 

Of  coral  re^  beneath  the  deep  that  Gives  nameless  charms  to  intellectual 
dwell)  »  grace. 

And  precious  pearls  within  a  p«my  shell ;  Resistltts  is  the  pbw’r  which  the^  impart. 

How  central  flrw  earth’s  firm  foundations  To  win  the  soul,  and  fix  the  roving  heart ; 

f  shake,  ^  ’  Man  thinks  not  then  of  pageantry  w 

Till  rocks  are  shiver’d  and  the  mountains  pow’r ;  _  . 

'  •*  quake;  Far  richer  pleasures  wing  the  passing 

Through  wide  creation’s  ample  field  he  hour ;  . 

ran,  .  The  hero’s  heart  forgets  its  martial 

Up  to  her  noblest  ' work  and  wonder—  The  conqueror  plucks  the  laurel  fit)® 

man :  *  *  brow ; 
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Even  kings,  in  crowns  and  sceptres  And 
no  charms ; 

Their  heaven  of  bliss  is  Love  and  Woman’s 
arms  !” 

Thus  s^x)ke  the  King,  expression  in  his 
eye 

Which  seem’d  to  say,  “  You  are  as  wise 
as  I  !” 

The  Queen,  delighted,  mark’d  the  Mo» 
narch’s  glance, 

Her  blushes  thank’d  him  for  his  com¬ 
plaisance  : 

Though  flattery  often  had  fatigued  her  ear. 
She  deem’d  che  King  in  compliment  sin¬ 
cere  ; 

And  from  the  wisest  of  the  sons' of  men 
She  could  have  listen’d  to  the  tale  again  ; 
For  praise,  when  delicate,  and  well  refin’d. 
Comes  welcome  to  tlie  high  or  humble 
mind ; 

And  Sheba’s  Queen  had  yielded  to  its 
pow’r,' 

Her  rank  forgot  in  that  delightful  hour  ; 
Whate’er  the  dignity  that  crowms  imi)art. 
She  blush’d  to  feel  the  woman  at  her 
heart ; 

With  conscious  modesty  and  rising  pride. 
The  latent  feelings  of  that  heart  to  hide. 
She  turn’d  the  converse  now,  to  those 
w'hom  fate 

Had  placed  as  rulers  o’er  a  mighty  state.  ^ 
Here  Salem’s  King  again  in  wisdom 
shone. 

Taught  how  to  serve  the  State,  and  guard 
the  throne ; 

The  readiest  way  to  cUmb  to  sovereign 
rule. 

And  who  the  fittest  for  a  monarch’s 
tool; 

How  best  to  sway  the  open,  bold,  and 
brave,” 

And  check  or  dupe  the  sly,  ambitious 
knave ; 

Talk’d  of  confederacies  and  friendly 
leagues. 

Of  diplomatic  skill  and  court  intrigues ; 
How  best  to  cultivate  the  useful  arts. 

And  reign  by  love  within  the  subjects* 
hearts ; 

Diffuse  content,  and  happiness  increase. 
And  give  the  State  securi^  and  peace. 

Such  was  the  knowledge  from  the  King 
she  drew, 

Each  word  an  oracle,  still  wise  and  new. 
Day  after  day  she  listen’d  and  admir’d. 
Though  still  delighted,  yet  her  pride  was 
fir’d,  . 

And  much  she  wish’d  to  make  the  mo¬ 
narch  halt. 

And  see  his  royal  wisdom  once  at  fault. 

The  human  heart  is  apt  to  mope  and 
*  pine. 

When  others  with  superior  lustre  shine ; 


To  dazzle,  docs  not  always  give  delight. 
For  suns  will  scorch  when  too  intensely 
bright ; 

The  summer  sky  is  loveliest  to  the 
view’. 

With  light  clouds  floating  o’er  the  ether 
blue : 

Man  is  a  being  of  imperfect  sight, 

Who  cannot  alw  ays  see,  or  judge  aright ; 
And^should  one  justly  full  perfection 
claim. 

He  were  a  man  in  nothing  but  the  name  : 
Some  weakness  still  we  love,  and  wish  to 
find, 

To  speak  the  owner  of  congenial  kind ; 
Perpetual  wisdom  will  the  wisest  tire, 
And  they  may  envy  what  they  must  ad¬ 
mire. 

So  thought  and  felt  fair  Sheba’s  beauteous 
Queen, 

Her  admiration  changing  to  chagrin  ; 

All  her  desire,  a  stumbling-block  to  fling. 
To  check  the  triumph  of  this  sapient 
King. 

By  day  she  mused,  at  night  she  could 
.  not  rest. 

Deep  plung’d  in  thought,  a  sleepless 
couch  she  press’d. 

“  This  Solomon,”  she  said,  “  profoundly 
w’ise, 

How’e’er  he  may  his  self-esteem  disguise. 
Must  think  of  Sheba’s  Queen  with  secret 
scorn. 

Himself  unmatch’d  by  man  of  w’oman 
born : 

Avails  it  aught,  that  he  may  deem  me 
fair  ? 

Not  Pharaoh’s  daughter  may  with  me 
compare; 

Though  I  can  see,  that  when  I  deign  to 
smile, . 

He  looks  w'ith  wistful  fondness  all  the 
while ; 

Were  I  a  w'anton,  to  employ  my  charms, 
I  might  perhaps  decoy  him  to  my  arms. 
And  he  would  treat  me  like  some  simple 
flower, 

A  toy,  a  gew-gaw,  for  an  idle  hour ! 

At  be^  this  were  but  outward  beauty 
priz’d. 

Each  mental  charm  neglected  or  despised. 
Till  Wisdom  wak’d,  when  his  first 
thought  would  be 

To  scorn  himself  for  losing  time  with  me ! 
1  would  nonplus,  and  not  seduce  the 
mind. 

That,  highly-gifted,  soars  above  His  kind  ; 
I 'would  convince  the  royal  Hebrew’s 
soul,  ’  '  ’ 

That  knowledge,  wit,  and  wisdom  have 
agoal;.  . 

That  something  mocks  his  seardi,  re¬ 
mains  conceal’d. 

That  Nature  yet  has  mysteries  unreveal’d; 
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And  though  he  leave  the  common  herd 
behind, 

His  piercing  glance  must  still  its  limits 
find.” 

While  thus  revolving  thoughts  allied  to 
pain, 

A  thousand  fancies  floating  iii  her  brain, 

She  chanced  one  mom  to  meet  a  Jewess 
fair. 

With  roses  blushing  in  her  braided  hair ; 

At  evening  tide  again  she  met  the  maid. 

And  still  she  saw  the  roses  undecayM ; 

The  Queen  approach'd  to  take  a  nearer 
view,— 

They  were  the  work  of  art— to  Nature 
true. 

A  sudden  thought  now  struck  the  Royal 
Dame, 

Diffusing  gladness  through  her  glowing 
frame; 

She  found  the  Hebrew  maiden  had  the  a^ 

The  seeming  stamp  of  Nature  to  impait; 

Bud,  leaf,  and  flower,  beneath  her  plastic 
hand. 

Seem’d  wet  with  dew,  and  ready  to  ex¬ 
pand. 

The  Queen  delighted,  now  engag’d  the 
fair, 

A  bouquet,  rich  and  ample,  to  prepare  ; 

With  native  charms  to  stamp  each  flow- 
ret’s  breast. 

And  Nature’s  seal  on  every  port  im¬ 
press’d; 

Gave  gold  with  liberal  hand,  and  pro¬ 
mis’d  more, 

When  fully  fram’d  the  artificial  store. 

Each  day  she  went  the  growing  work  to 
view, 

^Tiile  keen  impatioice  with  her  wonder 
grew; 

For  beauties  sprung  beneath  the 'maiden’s 
hand,  ' 

As  if  produced  by  necromancer’s  wand. 

’Tis  done— the  Queen  is  ravish’d  with 
delight, 

An  seems  so  lovely  to  her  raptur’d’sight; 

For  ne’er  was  counterfeit  so'  neatly  done, 

A  nobler  triumph  Art  had  never  won. ' 

Here,  drooping  lilies  wet  with  morning 
dew, 

There,  rose^bods  seem’d  expanding  to  tb^ 
view  ; 

The  purple  grapes  hung,  clustering  on  the 
vine. 

Pea-flowers  round  spicy-pinks  .their  ten- 
.  •  drils  twine ; 

The  richest  blooms  that  Salem’s  gardens 
knew,  - 

The  meanest  wild-flowers  in  the  fielda 
that  grew  ;  '  *  ‘ 

The  legf^  the  swelUug-bud,  the  flower  fuU 
blown, 

3jr.«nitative  art  conecUy  shewn ; 


All  richly  scented  with  such  rare  per¬ 
fume 

As  breathes  around,  where  sweets  com¬ 
mingling  bloom  ; 

They  almost  still  deceiv’d  the  wonderinc 
Queen, 

Who  every  day  had  the  deception  seen : 
But  all  was  fram’d  with  such  peculiar 
care. 

That  not  a  wild,  nor  garden  flower  was 
there, 

Which  Nature  to  the  climate  had  denied, 
Or  w  as  not  in  its  season’s  fairest  pride. 

The  Jewess  next,  at  mom,  must  range 
the  fields, 

And  cull  the  fairek  flowers  the  garden 
yidds. 

From  Nature’s  lap  a  floral  group  to  frame, 
To  match  the  first,  another  and  the  same: 
Now',  swelling  buds  and  blushing  flowers 
are  seen, 

’Midst  leaves  that  glow'  in  Nature’s  love¬ 
liest  green 

Arrang’d  alike,  in  order  stand  the  pair, 
Twin-sisters  seeming,  exquisitely  fair. 
They  to  the  Queen  are  secretly  convey’d, 
And  in  her  royal  chamber  both  display’d; 
In  crystal  vases  blooming  side  by  side, 
Their  blushing  beauties  glow'  in  rival 
pride. 

Now  enters  Solomon  with  brow  serene, 
While  thus  to  him,  spoke  Sheba’s  beau¬ 
teous  Queen : 

“  Most  sapient  Monarch !  see,  before  you 
stand. 

These  blooming  flowers,  the  work  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  hand. 

Their  rival  sisters,  though  produced  by 
Art, 

As  richly  glow  and  equal  sweets  impart ; 
Approach  them  not,  but  mark  their 
beauties  w  ell. 

And  which  is  Nature’s  wwk,  great  Sove¬ 
reign,  tdL” 

Such  was  the  beauty  of  each  rival 
bloom, 

•  So  sweet  the  fragrance  floating  round  the 
room. 

Both  seem’d  so  lovely  in  each  native 
grace. 

The  royal  eye  could  no  distinction  tra« ; 
He  mark’d  a  roM-bud  wet  with  morning 
*  dew,  * 

But  found  it  glittering  on  its  fellow  too ; 
A  fly  was  resting,  on  a  lily’s  bell. 

While  in  its  rival’s  bosom  seem’d  to  dweU 
A  amilar  tenant  of  the  lower  sky. 

Its  form  as  pe;;fect  to  the  gaser’s  eye ; 
He  knew,  that  when  the  clasping  tendnis 

twine,  -  -  . 

Some  to  the  right,  and  some  the  Wi  lo- 

dine; 
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And  therefore  hop*d,  in  that  to  find  a  Haw, 

Some  pea  or  7voodbine  scorning  Nature’s 
law ; 

This  had  not  ’scaped  the  Hebrew  maiden’s 
view, 

And  every  tendril  turn’d  to  Nature  true. 

The  Monarch’s  bosom  viTith’d  in  wounded 
pride. 

His  wisdom  never  so  severely  tried ; 

“  Shall  I,”  he  thought,  “  deceiv’d  by  fe¬ 
male  art, 

Permit  this  heathen  stranger  to  depart, 

In  Sheba’s  court  to  boast,  with  glistening 
eyes'. 

How  she  defeated  Solomon  the  Wise  ? 

What  boots  my  wisdom,  power,  or  boast¬ 
ed  fame. 

If  woman  can  my  knowledge  put  to 
shame  ? 

Even  now,  exulting  in  her  artful  wile, 

1  mark  the  scorn  that  mingles  in  her 
smile; 

I  see  proud  triumph  sparkling  in  her  eye!” 

And  Israel’s  sapient  Monarch  heav’d  a 
sigh. 

To  shun  her  glance,  he  turn’d  in  pen¬ 
sive  mood. 

And,  deeply  musing, at  the  window  stood; 

By  fragrance  lur’d,  the  tenants  of  the  hive 

For  entrance  at  the  casement  vainly  strive; 

He  throws  it  wide— .the  thrifty  insects 
come 

And  lightly  wing  their  w'ay  with  joyous 
bum  ; 

’Midst  Nature’s  sweets  the  busy  people 

p*y* 

But  pass  the  w'ork  of  Art  neglectful  by  ; 

One  seems  to  linger  on  the  daisy’s  crest. 

Another  banquets  on  the  wild>rose*  breast; 

Some  rove  where  spicy  woodbines  inter- 
.  twine 

With  mottled  pinks,  or  odorous  jessa¬ 
mine  : 

From  flower  to  flower  ’midst  countless 
sweets  they  fly. 

While  yellow  treasure  loads  each  little 
thigh ; 

With  cbymic  dull  their  toil  they  still 
pursue. 

And,  buzzing,  gather  rich  nectareous  dew. 

In  vain  the  counterfeits  their  bloom  dis¬ 
play. 

They  glow  as  richly  and  they  smile  as  gay; 

Within  their  breasts  no  bee  is  heard  to 
sing. 

No  petal  waves  beneath  its  fluttering 
wing. 

**  Behold,  fair  Queen  P’  the  sapient 
Monarch  cried. 

With  gentle  smile,  but  secret  consekms 
pride; 
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“  These  humble  insects  can  the  know¬ 
ledge  teach, 

Which  seems  too  high  for  human  skill  to 
reach ! 

See  Nature’s  sweets  alone  by  them  are 
*  priz’d. 

The  works  of  Art  neglected  and  despis’d : 
And  Sheba’s  Queen,  so  lovely  and  so  fair. 
May  haply  Icam  a  moral  lesson  there ; 
From  these  may  see,  how  vain  the  charms 
of  Art, 

Comjiar’d  w'ith  Nature,  to  attract  the 
heart. 

Cosmetics,  essences,  and  paints  may  grace, 
And  give  a  gaudier  lustre  to  the  face ; 

To  soothe  her  pride,  or  lure  to  love,  the 
fair 

With  costly  gems  may  deck  her  flowing 
hair. 

With  practis’d  glances  she  may  roll  the  eye. 
Or  haply  heave  the  sentimental  sigh; 
Perhaps  may  smile,  w’ith  sly  cot^uettish 
leer, 

A  giddy  w'anton,  or  a  prude  severe ; 

With  constant  care,  displaying  studied 
charms. 

To  lure  some  headless  lover  to  her  arms ; 
But  Prudence  still  will  shun  the  wiles  of 
Art, 

And  Wisdtm  scorn  to  w  oo  a  worthless 
heart; 

For  chaste  Simplicity,  a  bashful  maid,  • 
Is  still  in  Nature’s  loveliness  array’d ; 

The  blush  of  Modesty  in  sweetness  glows. 
Like  twilight  smiling  on  the  budding  rose; 
The  spotless  lily,  in  the  dew's  of  room. 

Is  Innocence,  whose  bosom  knows  no 
thorn  : 

These  are  the  charms  that  blossom  in 
the  shade, 

The  amaranthine  flowers,  that  never  fade ; 
They  love  inspire,  and  lasting  bliss  im¬ 
part, 

Like  Nature  still  triumphing  over  Art.”* 

While  thus  the  sage,  a  kindling  blush 
was  seen 

To  mantle  on  the  cheek  of  Sheba’s  Queen; 
For  he  the  mystery  she  pro|K)8*d  eKptor*d, 
And  thus,  had  higher  still  in  wisdom 
soar'd  ; 

Besides,  had  pour’d  a  lesson  on  her  ear 
Of  manly  truth,  which  Queens  but  sel¬ 
dom  bear  ; 

Nor  was  his  generosity  confin’d 
To  moral  maxims,  to  improve  her  mind; 
His  royal  bounty  sooth’d  the  stranger’s 
heart. 

Till  fondly  lingering,  she  was  loth  to 
part ; 

And  when  to  Sheba’s  court  return’d  again. 
She  thought  of  Sokmioo,  the  wisest,  best 
of  men ! 
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This  is  the  best  book  of  Travels 
ivhicb  has  appeared  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Forsyth’s  Italy,”  and  is 
tilled  with  a  great  deal  of  interesting, 
and  not  a  little  new  information  re¬ 
specting  places  and  countries,  where 
a  less  acute  and  intelligent  observer 
would  have  gleaned  nothing  that  had 
not  been  already  forestalled  and  re¬ 
peated  in  every  possible  form  of 
style  and  letter- press.  After  wading 
through  the  sickening  and  execrable 
trash,  yclept  Tours,”  Travels,” 
**  Journals,”  aut  quocunque  aiio  no^ 
mine  gaudenf,  and  which  generally 
contain  little  more  than  a  posting  iti¬ 
nerary,  and  the  bills  of  fare  at  the 
regular  stages ;  it  is  truly  delightful 
to  encounter  a  work  of  this  sort, 
stored  with  the  results  of  patient  and 
accurate  observation,  conveyed  in  a 
clear,  vigorous,  and  occasionally  sar- 
c^tic  style,  and  totally  free  from  the 
sins  which  so  easily  b^et  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  **  take  walk  and  make 
book.”  The  author,  whoever  he  be, 
is  evidently  a  man  of  taste  and  learn¬ 
ing  ;  the  former  of  which  he  displays 
without  affectation,  and  the  latter 
without  pedantry.  He  has  an  eye 
for  the  b^uties  ^  Nature,  which  ne 
brings  full  before  the  view  by  his 
skilful  and  graphic  descriptions,  and 
he  has  somehow  contrived  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  works  of  art,  without  having 
recourse  to  that  bloated  and  bastard 
jargon  of  connoisseurship, — 

That  Babylonish  dialect 

Which  woald-be  amateurs  affect,— 

and  than  which  it  is  barely  possible 
to  conceive  any  kind  of  nonsense 
more  perfectly  silly  and  disgusting. 
But  the  chief  merit  of  his  work  con¬ 
sists  in  the  pictures  which  he  has 
given  of  the  state  of  society  and  man¬ 
ners,  as  afibcted  by  existing  political 
institutions,  in  the  difierent  states  in 
which  he  sojounied,  and  in  the  very 
preciM  and  satisfactory  information 
It  coh^ns  respecting  the  literature 
and  literary  men  of  Germany.  In 
both  these  respects  it  is  extremely 


interesting,  as  the  extracts  we  are 
about  to  give  will  abundantly  show ; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  author  are 
entitled  to  the  more  respect,  as  be  is 
evidently  possessed  of  the  qualifi. 
cations  necessary  for  the  successful 
execution  of  his  task.  We  shall, 
therefore,  without  farther  preamble, 
introduce  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
our  readers,— in  the  full  and  honest 
conviction  that  the  specimens  we 
shall  produce  will  amply  justify  the 
opinion  we  have  been  led  to  pro¬ 
nounce. 

The  author  proceeding  from  Paris 
to  Strasburgh,  of  which  he  gives  us 
a  good  description,  enters  Baden,  and 
proceeds  to  Manheim,  recently  so 
famous  as  the  place  of  Kotzebue’s 
residence,  and,  ultimately,  of  his  as¬ 
sassination  by  the  fanatic  Sandt. 

I  found  the  murderer,  who  had  been 
executed  shortly  before,  still  the  subject 
of  general  conversation.  Though  his 
deed,  besides  its  moral  turpitude,  has 
done  Germany  much  political  mischief, 
the  public  feeling  seemed  to  treat  his  me- 
mory*  with  much  indulgence.  Most 
people,  except  the  students,  were  liberal 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  Sandt  had 
done  wrong  in  committing  assassination, 
but  they  did  not  at  all  regard  him  with 
disrespect,  much  less  with  the  abhor¬ 
rence  due  to  a  murderer.  The  ladies 
were  implacable  In  their  resentment  at 
his  execution.  They  could  easily  for¬ 
give  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  his  head, 
but  they  could  not  pardon  the  barbanty 
of  cutting  off,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
block,  the  long  dark  locks  w'hich  curled 
down  over  his  shoulders,  after  the  aca¬ 
demical  fashion.  People  found  maiiy 
things  in  his  conduct  and  situation  which 
conspired  to  make  them  r^ard  him  as 
an  object  of  pity,  sometimes  of  admira¬ 
tion,  rather  than  of  blame.  Nobody  re¬ 
grets  Kotzebue.  To  deny  him,  as  mwy 
have  done,  all  claims  to  talent  and  lite¬ 
rary  merit,  argues  sheer  ignorance  or 
stupidity ;  but  his  talent  could  not  re¬ 
deem  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct, 
and  no  man  ever  possessed  in  greater 
perfection  the  art  of  making 
wherever  he  was  placed.  Every  body 
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believed,  too,  that  Sand,  however  fright* 
fully  erroneous  his  ideas  might  be,  acted 
from  what  he  took  to  be  a  principle  of 
public  duty,  and  not  to  gratify  any  pri¬ 
vate  iuteresL  This  teeling,  joined  to 
the  patience  and  resolution  with  which 
he  l^rc  up  under  fourteen  months  of 
grievous  bodily  suffering,  the  kindliness 
of  temjKT  which  he  manifested  tow^ards 
every  one  else,  and  the  intrepidity  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  punishment 
of  his  crime,  naturally  procured  him  in 
Germany  much  sympathy  and  indul¬ 
gence.  Such  palliating  feelings  towards 
the  i^erpetrator  of  such  a  deed  are,  no 
doubt,  abundantly  dangerous.  If  tl>ey 
pass  the  boundary  by  a  single  hair's- 
breadth,  they  become  downright  defen¬ 
ders  of  assassination,  yet  one  cannot  en¬ 
tirely  rid  himself  of  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mischiefs  of  such  an  exam¬ 
ple,  that  it  seduces  weak  heads  and  heat¬ 
ed  fancies  into  a  ruinous  coqueti'y  with 
principles  which  make  every  man  his 
neighbour's  executioner.  Still,  it  would 
be  untrue,  to  say  that  it  was  only  his 
brother  students  who  regarded  Sand  with 
these  indulgent  eyes.  To  them,  of  course, 
he  appeared  a  martyr  in  a  common  cause. 
“  I  w’ould  not  have  told  him  to  do  it,’* 
said  a  student  of  Heidelberg  to  me,  “  but 
I  would  cheerfully  have  shaken  hands 
with  him  after  he  did  it.'*  Even  in  the 
more  grave  and  orderly  classes  of  society, 
although  his  crime  w'os  never  justified  or 
applauded,  I  could  seldom  trace  any  in¬ 
clination  to  si)eak  of  him  with  much  ri. 
gour.  When  the  executioner  had  struck, 
the  crowd  rushed  ujK)n  the  scaffold,  every 
one  anxious  to  pick  up  a  few  scattered 
hairs,  or  dip  a  ribbon,  a  handkerchief,  or 
u  scrap  of  paper,  in  his  blood.  Splinters 
were  chipped  from  the  reeking  block,  and 
worn  in  medallions  as  his  hair  was  in 
rings,  false  and  revered  as  the  reliques  of 
a  saint.  To  the  students  of  Heidelberg 
was  ascribed  the  attempt  to  sow  with 
Forget-me-not  the  field  on  which  he  was 
beheaded  ;  and  which  they  have  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Sand*8  Ascension-Meadow. 
Though  punished  as  an  homicide,  he  was 
laid  in  consecrated  ground ;  and,  till 
measures  were  taken  by  the  iwlice  to 
prevent  it,  fresh  flowers  and  branches  of 
weeping-willow  were  nightly  strewed,  by 
unknown  hands,  on  the  murdercr*8  grave. 

From  Manheim,  the  author  goes 
to  Frankfort-on- the- Maine,  present¬ 
ly  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  a 
body  ostensibly  instituted  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon’s  celebrated  Confe¬ 
deration  of  the  Rhine,  but  in  reality, 
good  for  nodiing  except  repressing 
every  symptom  of  public  spirit  and 
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free  discussion  in  Germany,  and 
which,  by  the  weight  of  the  leaden 
despotism  it  exercises,  it  has  nearly 
succeeded  in  extinguishing.  Of  this 
Amphictyonic  Council,  the  author 
gives  the  following  account : — 

As  a  recompence  for  having  lost  the 
elections  and  coronations  of  the  emperors, 
Frankfort  w'os  made  the  seat  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Diet,  and  would  boast  of  being 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  Ger¬ 
manic  body,  if  the  Diet  were  a  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  except  that  the  presence  of 
the  deputies  and  foreign  ministers  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  dinners  and  car¬ 
riages  in  Frankfort,  the  Germans  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  confederation,  in  which  they 
liave  i)een  bound,  serves  no  one  purpose 
of  a  government,  but  is  merely  a  clumsy 
and  cx{)ensive  instrument,  to  enable  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia  to  govern  all  Germany. 
The  thing  looks  w'ell  enough  on  paper, 
they  say,  for  the  votes  ap})ear  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  )x>pulation  of 
the  dillerent  states  ;  but  in  its  working  it 
nianifcKls  only  the  dictatorial  preponder¬ 
ance  of  powers  which  they  will  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  German  in  point  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  only  )>artially  German  even  in 
jwint  of  territory.  One-third  of  the  votes, 
in  the  ordinary  meetings,  belong  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  England,  Denmark,'  and 
the  Netherlands.  'I'he  small  powers,  who 
form  the  majority  with  half  and  quarter 
votes,  or,  us  in  one  cose,  with  the  sixth 
|)art  of  a  vote,  are  entirely  dependent  on 
these  greater  states.  These  greater  states, 
though  possessing  territories  in  Germany, 
ore  essentially  foreign  in  their  strength 
and  interests,  and,  enjoying  an  irresisti¬ 
ble  influence  in  the  Diet,  they  have  hand¬ 
ed  over  the  government  of  Germany  to 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  while  Prussia, 
again,  seems  to  have  thrown  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Russia,  and  Austria  has  been 
fur  centuries  the  bigotted  opponent  of 
every  thiiig  which  might  tend  to  render 
Germany  inde|)endent  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburgh.  The  Emperor  Francis  did 
W'ell  not  to  labour  aAer  the  restoration  of 
the  empire ;  for,  instead  of  remaining  the 
limited  and  elective  head  of  a  disjointed 
monarchy,  be  has  become  the  hereditary 
dictator  of  a  submissive  confederation; 
instead  of  negotiating  at  Ratisbonne,  he 
can  command  at  Frankfort.  Thus  the 
Germanic  Diet  is  essentially  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  not  of  German,  but  of  foreign 
interests,  guided  by  potentates  who  claim 
a  voice  in  its  measures  in  virtue  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  territories,  and  then  throw 
in  upon  its  deliberations  the  whole  weight 
of  their  preponderating  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  influence,  to  guard  their  own  foreign 
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interests,  anti  effectuate  i-chemes  of  policy, 

M  hich  have  no  relation  to  the  union,  or 
independence,  or  welfare  of  Germany. 

The  confederation  provides,  to  be  sure, 
a  public  treasury  and  a  common  army 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  of 
what  use  arc  a  treasury  and  army  which 
stand  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  inlluence  ? 
Moreover,  it  does  not  leave  the  states 
which  compose  it  even  political  inde|K*nd- 
ence  among  themselves,  and  the  ([uict 
administration  of  their  internal  concerns. 
It  seems  to  be  the  right  of  a  sovereign 
prince  to  give  his  subjects  as  |>opular  in¬ 
stitutions  as  he  may  think  projxr ;  but 
the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany  must 
previously  obtain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Diet,  the  jx^rmission  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  On  this  Ixxly  they 
are  dependent  for  the  degree  in  which 
they  shall  descend  frona  the  old  arbitrary 
prerogative ;  for  the  confederation,  while 
it  thus  lo|>s  off  the  most  unquestionable 
rights  of  sovereign  states,  has  formally 
declared,  with  ridiculous  inconsistency, 
that  it  can  contain  only  sovereign  prince? — 
and  all  the  w’orld  knows  what  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince  means  in  the  language  of 
V^ienna.  Freedom  of  discussion  among 
themselves,  and  the  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  their  delilierations  to  these  for 
whom  they  legislate,  seem  to  be  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  useful  existence  of  a  legislative 
body  ;  but,  by  the  provisions  of  the  con¬ 
federation,  this  eternal  minor  placed  un¬ 
der  the  tutelage  of  foreign  powers,  the 
Diet  is  bound  to  take  care,  that  neither 
the  discussions  in  *such  assemblies  them¬ 
selves,  where  they  exist  by  sufferance, 
nor  their  publication  through  the  press, 
shall  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Germany, 
-*and  all  the  world  knows  by  what  stand¬ 
ard  Prince  Metternich  measures  public 
tranquillity. 

Even  in  the  states  where  representa¬ 
tive  governments  have  been  established, 
the  confederation  deprives  them  of  all 
power  in  the  most  important  questions 
that  can  be  put  to  a  nation,  those  of  peace 
and  war ;  for  it  has  expressly  provided, 
that  no  constitution  shall  be  allowed  to 
impede  a  prince,  who  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
federation,  in  the  performance  of  the  du¬ 
ties  which  the  Diet  may  think  proper  to 
impose  upon  him.  Whether  Bavaria  or 
VTirtembCTg,  for  example,  shall  go  to  war, 
it  not  in  every  case  a  question  for  her 
own  king  and  parliament,  but  for  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  envoys  at  Frank¬ 
fort.  If  the  powers  which,  though  essen¬ 
tially  foreign,  are  preponderating,  find  it 
useful  to  employ  the  money  and  arms  of 
the  Germanic  body,  the  constitution  at 
home  is  virtually  suspended.  The  Diet  is 
despotic  in  legislative,  and  executive,  and 
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judicial  authority  ;  and,  if  any  part  of  the 
territory  included  in  the  confederation  Ik* 
attacked,  the  whole  body  is  ipso  facto  in 
a  state  of  war.  France  quarrels  with 
Austria  and  the  Netherlands  ;  she  attacks 
the  former  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  confederation;  the  whole  Germanic 
body  must  fly  to  arms,  for  the  territory  of 
the  confederation  is  attacked.  Although 
Bavaria,  for  instance,  should  have  no 
more  interest  in  the  quarrel  than  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  of  Otaheite,  she  must  submit  to  the 
misery  and  extravagance  of  war,  as  if  an 
enemy  stood  on  the  banks  of  her  own 
Iser.  In  vain  may  her  parliament  re¬ 
solve  for  jx'ace,  and  refuse  to  vote  either 
men  or  money  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
king  to  go  to  war  for  the  inviolability  of 
this  rickelty  and  heterogeneous  confeder- 
ation.  'I'he  decision  lH*longs,  not  to  the 
monarch  and  re])resentatives  of  the  Bava¬ 
rian  people,  but  to  the  diplomatists  of 
Frankfort ;  and  if  the  former  be  backward, 
a  hundred  thousand  Austrians  can  speed¬ 
ily  supply  the  place  of  tax-gatherers  and 
recruiting-officers. 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  arc 
heard  every  where  in  Germany  ;  and, 
making  every  allowance  for  national  jiar- 
tialities,  there  certainly  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  them.  The  Germanic  onfedera- 
tioii  has  nothing  equal  in  it ;  it  is  ruled 
by  foreigners,  for  even  the  votes  of  Ha¬ 
nover  obey  the  ministry  of  Kngland. 
Weimar,  whose  lilxTal  institutions  and 
free  press  had  been  guaranteed  by  this 
very  diet,  was  compelled  to  violate  it. 
and  submit  to  a  censorship,  at  the  will  of 
a  congress  of  ministers,  whom  Germany 
can  justly  call  foreign,  assembled  at  Carls¬ 
bad.  If  I  observed  rightly,  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Austria  is  peculiarly  grating 
to  the  jxjwers  more  properly  German. 
They  know  that  Austria  is  the  very  last 
among  them  which  can  pretend  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  a  pure  German  state ;  the  greatest 
part  of  her  population  does  not  even 
speak  the  language ;  they  are  at  least  hei 
equals  in  military  fame,  and  have  far  out¬ 
stripped  her  in  all  the  arts  of  peace.  It 
is  not  wonderful  they  should  feel  degrad¬ 
ed  at  seeing  their  common  country  su^ 
jected  to  the  domination  of  a  iwwer  in 
which  they  find  so  little  to  love  or  respect. 
If  you  wish  to  know  the  politics  of  e 
confederation,  say  the  Germans,  you  must 
inquire,  not  at  Frankfort,  but  at  V  lenna 
or  Berlin.  One  thing  is  certain,  vit  that 
the  southern  states,  which  have 
popular  institutions,  must  hang  tof?e  e 
in  good  and  evil  report.  It  is 
determined  spirit  of  union,  and  in 
honest  support  of  Hanover,  that  Bavarw, 
and  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  can  be  sa 
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The  “  delenda  est  (.\u  thago”  of  Cato  wiis 
much  less  necessary  in  Home,  than  “  ca- 
venda  est  Austria”  is  in  Munich,  and 
Stuttjjard,  and  Hanover. 

3'he  Diet  is  held  to  he  utterly  imjiotcnt 
even  in  its  most  iiTiix>rtunt  duty,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  that  equality  araonfif  its  own 
inemlHjrs,  without  which  a  conMeration 
is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  forms  of  op¬ 
pression.  The  King  of  Prussia  chose  to 
|jiy  taxes,  as  was  alleged,  on  the  subjects 
»)f  his  ncighlxmr  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  Co* 
then,  iKJtli  of  them  members  of  the  con¬ 
federation.  The  little  duke  brought  his 
action  before  the  Diet  against  the  great 
king.  All  Germany  was  on  tiptoe  cxiiec- 
tation  to  see  how  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  would  discharge  its  duty.  'I'hc  su- 
jireme  govermnent  was  much  averse  to 
show  the  nakedness  of  its  imiwtency  in  a 
dispute  where  all  was  strength  on  the  one 
side,  and  all  weakness  on  the  other,  and 
contrived  to  have  the  case  settled  out  of 
court,  a  phrase  by  no  means  out  of  place, 
for  the  form  and  nomenclature  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  sujweme  executive  go- 
vernment  of  Germany  would  be  intelligi- 
!)le  only  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or,  still 
more,  in  the  Scottish  (’ourt  of  Session. 
Nothing  is  managed  without  whole  reams 
of  petitions,  and  answers,  and  replies,  and 
duplies.  A  growler  of  Berlin  was  asked, 
“  What  is  the  Diet  about  ?”  “  Of  course, 
examining  the  stationer’s  accounts,”  was 
the  reply. 

At  Weimar, — the  Gcnnan  Athens, 
and,  till  the  Holy  Allies  overshadow¬ 
ed  it  with  their  dark  and  malignant 
wings,  the  only  spot  in  Europe  wliere 
the  press  was,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  free,  and  where  men 
might  think  as  they  pleased,  and 
publish  what  they  thought,  without 
the  intervention  of  censors,  or  the 
terror  of  er-o^cio  informations, — our 
author  finds  almost  every  thing  to 
his  wish, — the  people  contented  and 
happy, — the  Grand  Duke  the  most 
popular  prince  in  Europe,  and  de¬ 
serving  to  be  so, — and  an  assemblage 
of  literary  men,  such  as  no  other 
small  state  of  Germany  can  boast. 
It  has  been  the  great  ambition  of 
the  Princes  of  this  House  to  attract 
to  their  little  capital  whatever  was 
most  brilliant  in  native  genius, — and 
they  have  succeeded.  While  the 
treasures  of  more  weighty  potentates 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  political  relations,  the 
«»nfiMc<l  revenues  of  these  Princes 
have  afforded  leisure  and  indepen¬ 


dence  to  the  men  who  were  gaining 
for  Germany  its  intellectual  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  whom  they  cherished  as 
friends  and  companions,  secure  a- 
gainst  the  mortifications  to  which 
genius  is  so  often  exposed  from  the 
pride  of  patronage.  “  Schiller,”  as 
our  author  well  remarks,  “  would 
not  have  endured  the  caprices  of 
Frederick  for  a  day ;  and  Guthc 
would  have  pined  at  the  court  of  au 
emperor  who  could  tell  the  teachers 
of  a  public  seminary,  *  1  want  no 
learned  men, — 1  need  no  learned 
men.' ”  It  was  here  that  Wieland, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
nucleus  round  which  the  daily  in¬ 
creasing  body  of  light  collected,  ended 
his  days  in  comfort  and  tranquillity. 

All  w!io  remember  him  speak  of  him 
with  rapture;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  author  of  Oberon  and  of  Agathon, 
and  the  translator  of  Cicero’s  Letters, 
must  have  l>ccn  a  delightful  combination 
of  acuteness  and  wit — no  ordinary  powers 
of  original  thinking,  united  to  a  fancy 
rich,  elegant,  and  playful.  To  the  very 
close  of  his  very  long  life,  he  continued 
to  be  the  pride  of  the  old,  and  the  delight 
of  tlic  young.  Much  less  a  man  of  the 
world  than  Guthc,  he  commanded  equal 
rcsiKct  and  greater  attachment.  Giithe 
has  been  accused  of  a  too  jealous  sensibi¬ 
lity  about  his  literary  character,  and  a 
constantly -sustained  authorial  dignity, 
which  have  exposed  him  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  being  vain  and  proud.  Wieland 
gave  himself  no  anxiety  about  hisreputa* 
tion  ;  except  when  the  pen  was  in  bis 
hand,  he  forgot  there  were  such  things  in 
the  world  as  hooks  and  authors,  and 
strove  only  to  render  himself  an  agree¬ 
able  companion.  The  young  ix»ple  of 
the  court  were  never  happier  than  when, 
on  a  summer  evening,  they  could  gather 
round  Father  Wieland”  in  the  shades 
of  Tiefurth,  or  the  garden  of  his  owm  lit¬ 
tle  country  residence.  Writers  of  books 
sometimes  misunderstood  the  man,  and 
talked  of  him  as  a  trifler,  Ixxrause  he  did 
not  always  look  like  a  folio;  Wieland 
smiled  at  their  absurdities.  Gcithe,  too, 
got  into  a  {Mission  with  people  whose  visits 
he  had  ])cnnittcd,  and  who  then  put  him 
into  their  books,  not  altogether  in  the 
eulogistic  style  which  he  expects,  and, 
moreover,  deserves  ;  but,  instead  of  treat¬ 
ing  such  things  with  indifference,  he 
made  himself  more  inaccessible,  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  statelier  dignity. 

Of  the  great  national  dramatic 
poet  of  Germany,  the  author  thus 
speaks : — 
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No  German  poet  deserves  better  to  be 
known  than  Schiller,  yet  his  most  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  are  least  generally  known 
among  us.  His  merits  arc  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  drama ;  whoever  is  not 
acquainted  with  Schiller's  Lyrical  Poems, 
is  ignorant  of  many  of  his  most  peculiar 
and  inimitable  productions.  In  the  ballad, 
he  aimed  at  the  utmost  simplicity  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  narrative,  and  diction.  It  would 
scarcely  be  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  this 
style,  his  “  Knight  Toggenburg”  has  no 
equal ;  in  German  it  certainly  has  none. 

Even  in  the  drama,  most  English  rea¬ 
ders  judge  of  Schiller  only  from  the  Ilob- 
bers,  a  boyish  production,  which  gave, 
indeed,  distinct  promise  of  the  fruit  that 
was  to  come,  but  is  no  more  a  sample  of 
Schiller,  than  Titus  Andronicus'would  be 
of  Shakes|)eare.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  German  drann.atist  w’ith- 
out  knowing  his  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stu¬ 
art,  the  Bride  of  Messina,  and,  higher 
than  them  all,  Wallenstein.  It  w’as  an 
unworthy  tribute  to  living  genius,  to  se¬ 
lect  Gdthe's  Iphigenia  for  the  oj)ening  of 
the  new  theatre  in  Berlin  ;  for,  high  and 
multifarious  as  Gothe’s  merits  are,  Schil¬ 
ler  will  always  remain  the  great  national 
dramatic  poet  of  Germany.  Before  his 
time,  her  tragic  muse  had  seldom  risen 
i^ve  damning  mediocrity  ;  and  ages  will 
probably  elapse  before  another  appear  to 
raise  her  to  the  same  honours.  When* 
ever  a  tragedy  of  Schiller  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  1  never  found  an  empty  theatre 
in  any  comer  of  Germany.  Moreover, 
on  such  occasions,  the  theatre  is  not 
crowded  with  the  usual  regular  play-go¬ 
ing  loungers,  w'ho  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
in  a  box  because  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do ;  the  audience  consists  chiefly  of 
respectable  citizens,  who  feel  much  more 
truly  what  nature  and  passion  are,  than 
the  ribboned  aristocracy  of  Berlin  or  Vi¬ 
enna.  Schiller  nursed  his  genius  by 
studying  Shakespeare ;  and  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  little  an  Englishman  regrets 
Drury-Lane  or  Covent-Garden,  w’hen 
Madame  Schroder,  at  Vienna,  plays 
I^y  Macbeth  in  Schiller's  translation. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Shakespeare 
is  admired ;  but  at  least  we  owe  our  gra¬ 
titude  to  those  who  have  introduced  him 
to  a  people  more  able  to  appreciate  his 
excellence  than  any  other  except  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  dress  which, 
from  the  affinity  of  the  languages,  when 
in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Wieland  and 
&hiller,  Schl^el  and  Voss,  impairs  so 
little  the  original  form.  Instead  of  sneer- 
mg  at  the  German  drama,  we  should  be 
inclined  in  its  favour,  by  the  fact,  that  it 
is  the  drama  of  a  people  which  w'orships 
at  the  altar  of  our  unequalled  dramatist 
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with  as  heart-felt  devotion  as  any  believer 
among  ourselves.  Shakespeare  would 
seem  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  us,  at 
once  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  our 
country,  and  to  teach  us  humility  by  the 
reflection,  that  it  was  given  to  no  other, 
even  among  ourselves,  to  follow  his 
course ; — a  comet  hung  in  our  sky,  to  be 
gazed  on,  and  w'ondered  at  by  us  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  as 
far  beyond  our  reach,  though  blazing  in 
our  zenith,  as  to  those  who  only  caught 
his  more  distant  rays. 

This  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
Gdthe,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  in¬ 
teresting. 

Of  the  Weimar  sages  and  poets  Giitlie 
alone  survives.  One  after  another,  he  ha«: 
sung  the  dirge  over  Herder,  and  Wieland, 
and  Schiller :  “  his  tuneful  brethren  all 
are  fled  ;**  but,  lonely  as  he  now  is  in  the 
world  of  genius,  it  could  be  less  justly 
said  of  him  than  of  any  other  man,  that 
he, 

nepleotec!  an<l  f)ppress«l, 

Wished  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest: 

for  no  living  author,  at  least  of  Germany, 
can  boast  of  so  long  and  brilliant  a  career. 
At  once  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  Gdthe  has  made  bis  w-ay  as  an 
accomplished  courtier,  no  less  than  as  a 
great  poet.  He  has  spent  in  Weimar 
more  than  one  half  of  his  prolific  life,  the 
object  of  enthusiastic  admiration  to  his 
countrymen  ;  honoured  by  Sovereigns,  to 
whom  his  muse  has  never  l)een  deficient 
in  respect ;  the  friend  of  his  prince,  who 
esteems  him  the  first  man  on  earth ;  and 
caressed  by  all  the  ladies  of  Germany,  to 
whose  reasonable  service  he  has  devoted 
himself  from  his  youth  upw'ards.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  know  what  Gdthe  still 
is  in  his  easy  and  friendly  moments,  to 
conceive  how  justly  the  universal  voice 
describes  him  as  having  been  in  person, 
manners,  and  talent,  a  captivating  man. 
He  is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  yet  his 
tall  imposing  form  is  but  little  bent  by 
years  ;  the  lofty  open  brow  retains  all  its 
dignity,  and  even  the  eye  has  not  lost 
much  of  its  fire.  The  eflccts  of  age  are 
chiefly  jwceptible  in  an  occasional  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  articulation.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  jealousy  with  w’hich  he  guards 
his  literary  reputation,  and  the 
reserve  with  which  this  jealousy  is  alleged 
to  surround  his  intercourse.  '1  hose  who 
felt  it  so  niust  either  have  been  persons 
whose  own  reputation  rendered  him  cw- 
tious  io  their  presence,  or  whose  doubt¬ 
ful  intentions  laid  him  under  still  were 
unpleasant  restraints  ;  for  he  somet^«s 
shuts  his  door,  and  often  his  mouth,  frotn 
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ihc  dread  of  being  iniproj)crly  put  into 
books.  4Iis  conversation  is  unadected, 
gentlemanly,  and  entertaining :  in  the 
neatness  and  point  of  his  expressions,  no 
less  than  in  his  works,  the  first  Gennan 
classic,  in  regard  of  language,  is  easily  re¬ 
cognized.  He  has  said  somewhere,  that 
he  considered  himself  to  have  acquired 
only  one  talent,  that  of  writing  German. 
He  manifests  no  love  of  display,  and  least 
of  all  in  his  favourite  studies.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  indeed,  to  hear  people  say, 
that  they  did  not  find  in  Gdthe’s  conver¬ 
sation  any  striking  proof  of  the  genius 
which  animates  his  writings ;  but  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  There  are  few  more  in¬ 
tolerable  personages  than  those  who,  hav¬ 
ing  once  acciuired  a  reputation  for  clever- 
ness,  think  themselves  bound  never  to 
open  their  mouths  without  saying  some¬ 
thing  they  take  to  be  smart  or  uncommon. 

The  approach  of  age,  and  certain  un¬ 
toward  circumstances  which  wounded  his 
vanity,  have,  at  length,  driven  Gdthe  in¬ 
to  retirement.  He  spends  the  winter  in 
Weinmr,  but  no  man  is  less  seen.  Buried 
among  his  books  and  engravings,  making 
himself  master  of  everything  worth  read¬ 
ing  in  German,  English,  French,  and  Ita¬ 
lian,  he  has  said  adieu  to  worldly  plea¬ 
sures  and  gaieties,  and  even  to  much  of 
the  usual  intercourse  of  society.  Not  long 
ago,  he  attended  a  concert,  given  at  court, 
in  honour  of  a  birth-day.  He  was  late  : 
when  he  entered  the  room  the  music  in¬ 
stantly  ceased ;  all  forgot  court  and 
princes  to  gather  round  Gdthe,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  himself  advanced  to  lead  up 
his  old  friend. 

At  Jena,  where  he  generally  spends  the 
summer  and  autumn,  he  mixes  more 
with  the  world;  and  he  occasionally  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  month’s  recreation  at  Tdplitz 
or  Carlsbad,  where,  among  princes  and 
nobles,  he  is  still  the  grea^ object  of  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity.  Among  the  erudite  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Jena,  there  are  more  than  one 
who  do  not  seem  to  entertain  much  re¬ 
spect  for  him,  and  have  written  and  done 
mortifying  things  against  him.  One  of 
the  few  clouds,  for  example,  which  have 
passed  over  the  sky  of  his  literary  life, 
was  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
some  years  ago,  on  his  memoirs  of  him- 
^If.  It  vexed  him  exceedingly  ;  but  the 
most  vexatious  thing  of  all  was,  that  one 
of  his  enemies  at  Jena  immediately  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  German,  and  circulated  it 
with  malicious  industry. 

Gdthe  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  his 
.countrymen  in  versatility  and  universa¬ 
lity  of  genius.  There  are  few’  departments 
which  he  has  not  attempted,  and  in 
many,  he  has  gained  the  first  honours. 
There  is  no  mode  of  the  lyre  through 


which  he  has  not  run,  song,  epigram, 
ode,  elegy,  Iwllad,  oiwra,  come<ly,  trage¬ 
dy,  the  lofty  epic,  and  that  anomalous 
production  of  the  German  Parnassus,  the 
civil  epic,  ( Durffcrlkhe  Epos )  which, 
forsaking  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the 
fates  of  nations,  sings  in  sounding  hexa¬ 
meters  the  simple  lives  and  loves  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  farmers.  Yet  the  muses  have 
been  far  from  monopolizing  the  talents 
of  this  indefatigable  man  ;  ns  they  were 
the  first  love,  so  they  are  still  the  favour¬ 
ites  of  his  genius  ;  but  he  has  co<iuctted 
w’ith  numberless  rivals,  and  mineralogy, 
criticism  on  the  fine  arts,  biography  and 
tojwgraphy,  sentimental  and  philosophical 
novels,  optics  and  comparative  anatomy, 
have  all  employed  his  |K'n.  His  lucu¬ 
brations  in  the  sciences  have  not  com¬ 
manded  cither  notice  or  admiration  ;  to 
write  well  on  every  thing,  it  is  not  enough 
to  take  an  interest  in  every  thing.  It  is 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetry  as  an  artist,  in 
{minting  and  scul{iture  as  a  critic,  that 
Giithe  justifies  the  fame  w'hich  he  has 
been  accumulating  for  nearly  fifty  years ; 
for  his  |>rotiuctions  in  this  dc{)artment 
contain  an  assemifiage  of  dissimilar  ex¬ 
cellencies  which  none  of  his  countrymen 
can  produce,  thinigh  individually  they 
might  l)e  equalled  or  sur|)assed.  Faust 
alone,  a  p>em,  which  only  a  German  can 
thoroughly  feel  or  understand,  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  {iroduction  of  a  genius,  quite  at 
home  in  every  thing  with  wliich  {X)etry 
deals,  and  master  of  all  the  styles  w’hich 
{wetry  can  adopt.  I’asso  deserves  the 
name  of  a  drama,  only  liecause  it  is  in 
dialogue,  and  it  l>ecomes  intolerably  tire¬ 
some  when  declaimed  by  actors ;  but  it 
is  from  beginning  to  end  a  stream  of  the 
richest  and  purest  {>oetry.  It  is  an  old 
story,  that  his  first  celebrated  work,  Wer- 
ther,  turned  the  heads  of  all  Germany  ; 
young  men  held  themselves  bound  to  fall 
in  love  with  the  wives  of  their  friends, 
and  then  blow’  out  their  own  brains  ;  it  is 
averred,  that  consummatives  of  this  sort 
actually  took  place.  The  public  admini. 
tion  of  the  young  author,  who  could  {mint 
with  such  force,  w’as  still  warm,  when  he 
gave  them  that  most  spirited  sketch, 
Gdtz  of  Berlichingen  w  ith  the  Iron  Hand, 
a  picture  of  the  feudal  manners  of  their 
forefathers.  The  reading  and  writing 
world  immediately  threw  themselves  into 
this  new  channel,  and  German  presses 
and  German  stages  groaned  beneath  the 
knights,  the  abbots,  the  battles,  and  the 
banquets  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Like 
every  man  of  original  genius,  he  had  no¬ 
velty  in  his  favour  ;  and,  like  every  sue. 
cessful  adventurer  in  what  is  new,  he  was 
followed  by  a  host  of  worthless  imitators 
and  insipid  mannerists. 


very  questionable  sort.  The  vivacity  of 
his  imagination  and  fineness  cf  feeling 
supply  good  individual  pictures  and  a- 
cute  remarks  ;  but  they  cannot  be  prais¬ 
ed  cither  for  incident  or  character.  They 
are  often  stained,  too,  with  the  degrada¬ 
tion  to  w  hich  he  unfortunately  reduces 
love,  where  liking  and  vice  follow  fast 
upon  each  other.  “  The  Apprenticeship 
of  William  Meister,”  for  instance,  is  a 
very  readable  book,  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  acute  and  eloquent 
criticism  ;  but  who  would  purchase  the 
criticism,  even  of  Giithe,  at  the  expence 
of  the  licentiousness  of  incident  and  pru¬ 
riency  of  description,  with  which  the  lx)ok 
teems  ?  lie  now  devotes  himself  chiefly 
to  philosophical  and  critical  disquisitions 
on  the  line  arts. 

It  is  scarcely  jwssible  for  a  man  who 
h;is  written  so  much,  not  to  have  written 
much  that  is  mediocre.  Gbthe,  having 
long  since  reached  that  ])oint  of  reputa¬ 
tion  at  which  the  name  of  an  author  is 
identified,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
with  the  excellence  of  his  work,  has  been 
frequently  overrated,  and  men  are  not 
awanting  who  augur  that  the  best  of  his 
fame  is  past.  But  he  can  w’ell  afford  to 
make  many  allowances  for  the  excesses 
into  which  popular  enthusiasm,  like  |X)- 
pular  dislike,  is  so  easily  misled ;  for  there 
will  always  remain  an  abundance  of  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  varied,  and  powerlul  genius,  to 
unite  bis  name  for  ever  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country.  He  himself  said 
truly  of  Schiller,  that  where  the  present 
age  had  Ixjcn  deficient,  posterity  would 
be  profuse  ;  and  the  prophecy  is  already 
receiving  its  fulfilment.  To  Guthc  the 
present  has  been  lavish,  and  the  future 
will  not  be  unjust.  From  his  youth,  he 
has  been  the  favourite  of  fortune  and 
fame  ;  he  has  reached  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  hailed  by  the  voice  of  his  country 
as  the  foremost  of  her  great,  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  her  literature,  and  the  model  of 
her  genius.  In  his  old  age,  wrapped  up 
in  the  seclusion  of  Weimar,  so  becoming 
his  years  and  so  congenial  to  his  habits, 
he  hears  no  sounds  but  those  of  eulogy 
and  affection.  Like  an  eastern  potentate, 
or  a  jealous  deity,  he  looks  abroad  from 
his  retirement  on  the  intellectual  world 
which  he  has  formed  by  his  precept  or  his 
example;  he  pronounces  the  oracular 
doom,  or  sends  forth  a  revelation,  and 
men  wait  on  him  to  venerate  and  obey. 
Princes  are  proud  to  be  his  companions  ; 
less  elevated  men  approach  him  with  awe, 
as  R  higher  spirit :  and  when  Gbthe  shall 
t allow  the  kindred  minds  whom  he  has 
seen  pass  away  before  him,  Weimar  will 
have  lost  the  last  pillar  of  her  fame,  and 
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in  the  literature  of  Germany  there  will  be 
u  vacant  throne. 

Our  autlior  next  visits  Jena,  whicli 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  Weimar  • 
and  after  retailing  some  po])ular 
anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  battle, 
which  humbled  the  Prussian  mon¬ 
archy  to  the  dust,  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  mode  of  edu¬ 
cation  pursued  at  tliat  notorious  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  young  men  who  fre¬ 
quent  it,  with  a  few  short  but  in¬ 
teresting  notices  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  Professors.  The  radical 
defect  by  which  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  the  German  Universities 
is  more  or  less  vitiated,  and  which 
leads  to  much  of  the  insubordination 
by  which  they  are  disgraced,  consists 
in  not  restricting,  with  sufficient  ri¬ 
gour,  each  Professor  to  a  particular 
department.  Hy  the  constitution  of 
these  bodies,  any  Professor  may,  in 
fact,  teach  any  branch  he  pleases ; 
he  is  indeed  compelled  to  give  one 
or  more  public  lectures  on  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  ostensibly  professes; 
but  then  he  may  give  private  lectures 
on  any,  or  all  of  the  departments  of 
human  know  ledge.  This,  with  their 
small  salaries,  leads  to  a  scramble  for 
pupils  ;  the  Professors  wish  to  stand 
well  with  the  young  men  ;  and,  as 
will  always  happen  among  thought¬ 
less  lads,  he  is  the  greatest  favourite 
wdio  is  the  least  severe,  and  who  is 
disposed  to  hold  the  reins  of  discip¬ 
line  with  the  most  acconimodatiiig 
hand.  Hence  naturally  arise  all  the 
irregularity  and  absurdity  by  which 
these  seminaries  have  so  long  been 
disgraced,  and  wliich  have  not  on¬ 
ly  justilied  the  summary  interfe¬ 
rence  of  the  governments,  but  ren¬ 
dered  it  in  many  instances  impera¬ 
tively  necessary.  The  practice  ot 
renowninff,  as  it  is  called,  or  in  other 
words,  of  doing  any  thing  extrava¬ 
gant,  outre,  and  wicked,  provided 
always  it  will  attract  notice,  and  such 
associations  as  the  Landsmunnschajt 
and  the  Burschenschaft,  could  not 
exist  a  single  day,  (notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  means  of  concealment  to 
w'hich  the  young  men  have  recourse,) 
if  the  Professors  were  sternly  kept 
eacli  to  his  appropriate  departnu'fiU 

and  a  proper  and  uncompromisinpi 
sysUin  of  Academical  discipline  a- 
dopted  aiid^ciiforcal.  This  is  prov 
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by  tlie  comparative  gooil  order  which 
lias  always  existed  at  (Jdttiiigcii, 
though  more  numerously  attended 
than  either  Jena,  or  any  other  of  the 
German  Universities,  and  which, 
though  defective  in  the  point  above 
alluded  to,  (of  suffering  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  to  interfere  with  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  de])artn)ents,)  has  been  very 
properly  compelled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tighten  the  reins  of  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  preserve  some  sort  of  de¬ 
corum  and  subordination.  It  is  no 
less  ridiculous  than  extraordinary, 
that  a  parcel  of  raw  and  beardless 
youths  should  be  suffered  to  lord  it 
over  their  masters  by  their  violence 
and  impudence, — to  fight  duels, — 
renown, — besot  themselves  with  beer 
and  tobacco, — wander  through  the 
streets  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  sing¬ 
ing  licentious  or  traitorous  songs, — 
insult  the  peaceable  citizens, — and,  in 
short,  commit  any  wild  freak  which 
they  may  take  into  their  crazy  nod¬ 
dles,  merely  because  such  is  their 
sovereign  wdll  and  pleasure  ;  and  it  is 
the  very  ne  plii.s  ultra  of  all  folly  and 
extravagance,  to  hear  of  such  strip¬ 
lings  setting  themselves  forth  as  the 
apostles  of  liberty,  and  denomina¬ 
ting  themselves  the  patterns  of  all 
human  virtue,  and  the  political  re¬ 
generators  of  their  country.  Pretty 
regenerators  !  Admirable  patterns  of 
virtue ! — of  which,  by  the  way,  we 
may  form  a  pretty  accurate  con¬ 
ception  from  the  circumstance,  that 
a  Foundling  Hospital  is,  in  every 
town  where  a  University  is  establish¬ 
ed,  an  institution  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sity. 

On  leaving  Jena,  our  author  vi¬ 
sits  Leipsig,  the  great  book- mart  of 
Germany.  We  do  not  know  how 
Meinherr  Brockhaus  \vill  relish  the 
following  expose  of  the  mysteries  of 
The  Trade. 

As  Frankfort  monoiwlizes  the  trade  in 
wine,  so  I^ipzig  mono}X)lizes  the  trade  in 
lx)oks.  It  is  here  that  every  German  author 
(and  in  no  country  are  authors  so  numer¬ 
ous)  wishes  to  produce  the  children  of  his 
brain,  and  that,  too,  only  during  the 
Faster  fair.  He  will  submit  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  exertion,  that  his  work  may  be 
ready  for  publication  by  that  important 
season,  when  the  whole  brotherhowl  is  in 
labour,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula. 
.  Whatever  the  period  of  gestation  may  be, 
the  time  when  he  shall  come  to  the  birth 
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is  fixed  by  the  Almanack.  If  the  aus¬ 
picious  moment  pass  away,  he  willingly 
bears  his  burden  twelve  months  longer, 
till  the  next  adverU  of  the  Uiblioindicnl 
Luciniu  This  iK’riotlical  littering  at  Leip¬ 
zig  does  not  at  all  arise,  as  is  sometimes 
siii>iK>sed,  from  all  or  most  of  the  books 
being  printed  there  ;  Leipzig  has  only  its 
own  proportion  of  printers  and  pulfiishers. 
It  arises  from  the  mnnner  in  which  this 
brancli  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  (iernian  v. 
1’’ veryhookseller  of  any  eminence,through- 
out  the  Confederation,  has  an  agent  or 
commissioner  in  Leipzig.  If  he  wishes 
to  j)n)cure  works  which  have  l)een  pub¬ 
lished  by  another,  he  does  not  address 
himself  directly  to  the  publisher,  but  t(» 
his  own  commissioner  in  Leipzig.  This 
is  not  all,  for  the  latter,  whether  he  be 
ordered  to  transmit  to  another  books 
jmldishcd  by  his  principal,  or  to  jmjcurc 
for  bis  principal  books  published  by  ano¬ 
ther,  instead  of  dealing  <lircctly  with  the 
person  from  whom  he  is  to  purchase,  or 
to  whom  he  is  to  sell,  treats  only  with  his 
Leipzig  agent,  'fhe  order  is  received  by 
the  publisher,  and  the  Ixwks  by  the  pur- 
cliaser  at  third  liaml.  The  whole  hook- 
trade  of  (Germany  thus  centres  in  Leipzig. 
Wherever  !)ooks  may  he  printed,  it  is 
there  they  must  he  bought ;  it  is  there 
that  tlie  trade  is  supplied.  Sucli  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  though  it  employ  four  persons 
in  every  sale  instead  of  two,  is  plainly  an 
advantageous  arrangement  for  Leipzig ; 
Init  the  very  fact,  that  it  has  subsisted 
two  hundred  years,  and  still  flourishes, 
seems  to  prove  that  it  is  likewise  found 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  in  general. 
Abuses  in  pulflic  institutions  may  endure 
for  centuries  ;  hut  inconvenient  arrange¬ 
ments  in  trade,  which  affect  the  credit 
side  of  a  man’s  balance-sheet  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  are  seldom  so  long-lived. 
German  Irooksellcrs,  moreover,  are  not 
less  attentive  to  profit  than  any  other 
hbnest  men  in  an  honest  business.  They 
even  reckon  among  the  advantages  of  this 
system,  the  saving  which  it  enables  them 
to  make  in  the  article  of  carriage.  If  a 
bookseller  in  Berlin  has  ordered  books 
from  Vienna,  Strasburg,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gard,  and  a  dozen  other  places,  they  arc 
all  deposited  with  his  Leipzig  agent,  who 
then  forwards  them  in  one  mass  much 
more  cheaply  than  if  each  portion  had 
been  sent  separately  and  directly  to  Berlin. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  publishers,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  were  unknown.  John  Otto, 
bom  at  Nttrnberg  in  1510,  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  on  record  who  made  bargains 
for  copy-right,  without  being  himself  a 
printer.  Some  years  afterwards,  two  re¬ 
gular  dealers  in  the  same  department 
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settled  in  Leipzig,  where  the  university, 
already  in  high  fame,  had  produced  a  de¬ 
mand  for  books,  from  the  moment  the 
art  of  printing  wandered  up  from  the 
Rhine.  Before  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  book-fair  was  established.  *  It  pros¬ 
pered  so  rapidly,  that,  in  1600,  the  Easter 
catalogue,  which  has  been  annually  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since,  was  printed  for  the 
first  time.  It  now  presents  every  year, 
in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  a  collection  of 
new  books  and  new  editions,  to  which 
there  is  no  ])arallel  in  Europe.  The  writ¬ 
ing  public  is  out  of  all  proportion  too 
large  for  the  reading  public  of  Germany. 
At  the  fair,  all  the  brethren  of  the  trade 
flock  together  in  Leipzig,  not  only  from 
every  part  of  Germany,  but  from  every 
Euro|)ean  country  where  German  books 
are  sold,  to  settle  accounts,  and  examine 
the  harvest  of  the  year.  The  number  al¬ 
ways  amounts  to  several  hundreds,  and 
they  have  built  an  exchange  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Yet  a  German  publisher  has  less  chance 
of  making  great  profits,  and  a  German 
author  has  fewer  prospects  of  turning  his 
manuscript  to  good  account,  than  the 
same  classes  of  {lersons  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  that  knows  the  value  of  intellectual 
labour.  There  is  a  pest  called  Xachdriic^ 
kerci^  or  Reprinting,  which  gnaws  on  the 
vitals  of  the  |)oor  author,  and  {laralyzcs 
the  most  enterprising  publisher.  Each 
State  of  the  Confederation  has  its  own 
law  of  copy -right ;  and  an  author  is  se¬ 
cured  against  piracy  only  in  the  state 
where  he  prints.  But  he  writes  for  all, 
for  they  all  s|x^k  the  same  language.  If 
the  book  be  worth  any  thing,  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  reprinted  in  some  neighbouring 
state,  and,  as  the  reprinter  pays  nothing 
for  copy-right,  he  can  obviously  afford  to 
undersell  the  original  publisher.  Wirtem- 
berg,  though  she  can  boast  of  ix)ssessing 
in  Cotta  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
enterprising  publishers  of  Germany,  is 
peculiarly  notorious  as  a  nest  for  these 
birds  of  prey.  There  arc  various  well- 
known  b(MkselIers  who  scarcely  drive  any 
other  branch  of  trade.  So  soon  as  a  book 
appears  which  promises  to  sell  well,  they 
put  forth  a  cheaper  edition,  which  drives 
the  legitimate  one  from  the  market,  and 
nothing  remains  for  the  publisher  but  to 
buy  off  the  rascally  pirate  with  any  sum 
which  his  rapacity  may  demand.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  authors  of  reputation 
are  precisely  those  to  whom  this  system 
is  most  fatal.  The  reprinter  meddles 
with  nothing  except  what  he  already 
knows  will  find  buyers.  The  rights  of 
unsaleable  books  are  scrupulously  observ¬ 
ed  ;  the  honest  publisher  is  never  dis¬ 
turbed  in  his  losing  speculations ;  but, 
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when  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
become  master  of  a  w  ork  of  genius  or 
utility,  the  piratical  publisher  is  instantly 
in  his  w  ay.  All  the  states  do  not  deserve 
to  be  equally  involved  in  this  censure. 
Prussia,  I  believe,  has  shown  herself  li. 
l^ral  in  protecting  every  German  pub. 
lisher.  ^me  of  the  utterly  insignificant 
states  are  among  the  most  troublesome, 
for  reprinting  can  he  carried  on  in  a  small 
just  as  well  as  in  a  great  one.  The  book¬ 
seller  w  ho  published  Reinhardt’s  Sermons 
w’as  attacked  by  a  reprint,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  about  to  appear  at  Rcutlin»en, 
in  Wirtemberg.  The  pirate  demanded 
fourteen  thousand  florins,  nearly  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  to  give  up  his  design. 
The  publisher  thought  that  so  exorbitant 
a  demand  justified  him  in  applying  to  the 
Government,  but  all  he  could  gain  was 
the  limitation  of  the  sum  to  a  thousand 
])ounds. 

Such  a  system  almost  annihilates  the 
value  of  literary  labour.  No  publisher 
can  pay  a  high  price  for  a  manuscript,  by 
which,  if  it  turn  out  ill,  he  is  sure  to  be  a 
loser,  and  by  which,  if  it  turn  out  well, 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  he  will  be  a 
gainer.  From  the  value  which  he  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  set  on  the  copy¬ 
right,  he  must  always  deduct  the  sum 
which  it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pend  in  buying  off  reprinters,  or  he  must 
calculate  that  value  on  the  supposition  cf 
u  very  limited  circulation.  At  w  hat  rate 
w'ould  Mr  Murray  pay  Lord  Byron,  or 
Mr  Constable  take  the  manuscript  of  the 
Scottish  Novels,  if  the  statute  protected 
the  one  only  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  other  only  in  the  county  of  Kdin* 
burgh  ?  Hence  it  is  that  German  authors, 
though  the  most  industrious,  are  likewise 
the  w’orst  remunerated  of  the  writing 
tribe.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  Gdthe 
has  received  for  some  of  his  works  about 
a  louis  d’or  a  sheet,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  has  made  much  money  by  them  ;  but 
I  have  often  likewise  heard  the  statement 
questioned  as  incredible.  Burger,  in  his 
humorous  epistle  to  Gokingk,  estimates 
poetry  at  a  pound  per  sheet ;  law  and 
medicine  at  five  shillings. 

The  un  pleasing  exterior  of  ordinar) 
German  printing,  the  coarse  watery  pape^ 
and  worn-out  types,  must  be  referred,  m 
some  measure,  to  the  same  caus^  •  ^ 
publisher,  or  the  author  who  publishes  on 
his  own  account,  naturally  risks  as  htt 
capital  as  possible  in  the  hazardous  spe¬ 
culation.  Besides,  it  is  hU  interest  to 
diminish  the  temptation  to  rcpnnt,  y 
making  his  own  edition  as  cheap  w  ^y 
be.  The  system  has  shown  its 
too,  in  kee^g  up  the  frequency  o  pu 
lication  by  subscription,  even 
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authors  of  the  most  settled  and  popular 
reputation.  Klopstock,  after  the  Messiah 
had  fixed  his  fame,  published  in  this  way. 
There  has  been  no  more  successful  pub¬ 
lisher  than  Cotta,  and  no  German  writer 
has  been  so  well  repaid  as  Giithe ;  yet  the 
lost  Tabingen  edition  of  Giithe  himself  is 
adorned  with  a  long  list  of  subscribers. 
What  would  we  think  of  Byron,  or  Camp¬ 
bell,  or  Scott,  or  Moore,  publishing  a 
new  poem  by  subscription  ? 

Mr  Brockhaus  is  allowed  to  be  the 
most  efficient  publisher  in  Leipzig,  and 
consequently  anoong  the  first  in  Germany. 
He  is  a  writer,  too,  for,  on  miscellaneous, 
particularly  political  topics,  he  frequently 
supplies  his  own  manuscript.  He  is  sup- 
jwsed  to  have  made  a  fortune  by  one 
work  on  which  he  ventured,  the  Convert 
sationt-Lexicoriy  a  very  compendious  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  The  greatest  fault  of  the  book 
is  a  want  of  due  selection  ;  personages  of 
eternal  name,  and  topics  of  immutable 
interest,  are  contracted  or  omitted,  to 
make  way  for  men  and  matters  that  only 
enjoy  a  local  and  passing  notoriety.  Even 
a  Britannica,  with  a  Supplement,  should 
not  waste  its  pages  on, short-lived  topics, 
and  only  the  quinta  pars  neciaris  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  and  biography  should  be 
admitted  into  an  Encyclopaedia  of  ten  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes.  The  book,  however,  has 
had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and  of¬ 
ten  forms  the  whole  library  of  a  person 
in  the  middling  classes.  It  would  have 
proved  still  more  lucrative,  had  the  wri¬ 
ters,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  most 
popular  names  of  Germany,  shown  great¬ 
er  deference  to  the  political  creeds  of  the 
leading  courts.  The  numerous  political 
articles,  not  merely  on  subjects  of  general 
discussion,  but  on  recent  events,  import¬ 
ant  and  unimportant,  are  all  on  the  li¬ 
beral  side  of  the  question  ;  moderate,  in¬ 
deed,  argumentative,  and  respectful,  but 
still  pointing  at  the  propriety  of  political 
changes.  The  book  w'as  admitted  into 
the  Russian  dominions  only  in  the  form 
of  an  editio  castigata  ;  from  this  tree  of 
knowledge  were  carefully  shaken  all  the 
fruits  which  might  enable  the  nations  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil  before 
it  was  allowed  to  be  transplanted  beyond 
the  Vistula.  Even  in  this  ameliorated 
state,  it  began  to  be  regarded  as,  at  least, 
lurid,  if  not  downright  [X)isonou8,  and  ul¬ 
timately  was  prohibited  altogether. 

Brockhaus  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
liberal  publisher  of  Germany.  He  shuns 
no  responsibility,  and  stands  in  constant 
communication  with  all  the  popular  jour¬ 
nalists  and  pamphleteers.  His  ZeitgenossCy 
or.  The  Contemporary,  was  a  journal  en- 
.tirely  devoted  to  politics.  It  frequently 
contained  translations  of  leading  political 
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articles  from  the  lidinbirt^h  Review ;  and 
these,  again,  were  sumcaimes  reprinted 
and  circulated  os  pamphlets.  The  i/er- 
f/ies  is  of  the  same  general  character,  a 
quarterly  publication,  which  apes  in  form, 
as  well  as  matter,  one  of  our  most  cele* 
brated  journals.  In  1821,  his  weekly 
journal,  T/ie  Converstiiioms-Wochenhlatty 
was  prohibited  in  Berlin,  and  shortly  af¬ 
terwards,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
erect  a  sejmrate  department  of  the  Cen¬ 
sorship  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining 
and  licensing  Brockhaus’s  publications. 
The  prohibition  was  speedily  removed, 
and  I  believe  (but  1  had  left  Berlin  before 
it  hap(K>ned)  that  likewise  the  separate 
censorial  establishment  was  of  brief  du¬ 
ration.  Brockhaus  has  brought  himself 
out  of  all  political  embarrassments,  with 
great  agility  and  good  fortune,  and  still 
rails  on  at  dcsiK)ts  and  reprinters. 

In  the  gay  and  elegant  capital  of 
Saxony,  where  men  who  please  to 
live,  live  to  please,  our  author  is  of 
course  enraptured  with  the  paternal 
government  of  the  King,' the  frank 
and  engaging  manners  of  the  people, 
and,  above  all,  the  treasures  of  the 
picture-gallery,  on  which  no  French 
spoliator  w'as  permitted  to  fasten  his 
ravenous  fangs.  Leaving  this  part 
of  his  work,  however,  for  the  special 
consideration  of  the  Dilletante  So- 
ciety,  if  it  still  exist  in  rerum  naturd, 
our  taste  leads  us  to  prefer  an  ex¬ 
tract  illustrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  criminal  justice  is  administer¬ 
ed  in  that  country.  The  abuses  en¬ 
gendered,  under  a  despotic  govern¬ 
ment,  in  a  matter  where  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  so  directly  and  vitally  concerned, 
were  never  before  placed  in  a  strong¬ 
er  light. 

Having  heard  a  professor  of  Jena  rail, 
in  his  lecture,  at  the  mal-administration 
of  English  prisons,  in  a  style  which  I 
suspected  no  German  was  entitled  to  use, 
who  looked  nearer  home,  I  took  occasion 
to  visit  one  of  the  prisons  of  Dresden.  It 
w'as  crowded  with  accused  as  well  as  con¬ 
demned,  and  seemed  to  have  all  the  usual 
defects  of  ill-regulated  gaols,  both  as  to 
the  health  and  moral  welfare  of  its  in¬ 
mates.  They  were  deposited  in  small 
dark  cells,  each  of  which  contained  three 
prisoners ;  a  few  boards,  across  which  a 
coarse  mat  was  thrown,  sui^slied  the 
place  of  a  bed,  and  the  cells  were  over¬ 
heated.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  per¬ 
sons  whose  guilt  had  not  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained;  but,  possible  as  their  innocence 
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frtfffhl  be,  it  was  to  some  the  sixth,  the 
Eighth,  even  the  twelfth  month  of  this  de¬ 
moralizing  confinement.  One  young  man, 
W'hom  the  gaoler  allowed  to  be  a  respect¬ 
able  person,  had  been  pining  for  months, 
without  knowing,  as  he  said,  why  he  was 
there.  The  allegation  might  be  of  very 
doubtful  truth,  but  the  procrastinated  suf¬ 
fering,  without  any  definite  point  of  ter¬ 
mination,  was  certain.  Till  the  judge 
shall  find  time  to  condemn  them  to  the 
highway, or  dismiss  them  as  innocent,'they 
must  languish  on  in  these  corrupting 
triumvirates,  in  dungeons,  compared  with 
which  the  cell  they  would  be  removed  to, 
if  condemned  to  die,  is  a  comfortable 
abode.  I  could  easily  believe  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  gaoler,  that  they  uniformly 
leave  the  prison  worse  than  they  entered 
it. 

Such  arrangements,  under  a  system  of 
criminal  law  like  that  which  prevails  all 
over  Germany,  are  hideous ;  t^cause  it  is 
a  system  which  sets  no  determinate  limit 
to  the  duration  of  this  previous  confine¬ 
ment.  The  length  of  imprisonment  of  an 
accused  peison  depends,  not  on  the  law, 
but  on  the  judge,  or  those  who  are  above 
the  judge.  The  law  having  once  got  the 
man  into  gaol,  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
itself  any  farther  about  him.  There  are 
instances,  and  recent  ones,  too,  of  persons 
being  dismissed  as  innocent,  after  a  five 
years*  preparatorj'  imprisonment.  People, 
to  be  sure,  shake  their  heads  at  such 
things,  with  “  aye,  it  was  very  hard  on 
the  poor  man,  but  the  court  could  no 
sooner  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  his  guilt 
or  innocence.”  No  doubt,  it  is  better,  as 
they  allege,  that  a  man  should  be  unjust¬ 
ly  imprisoned  five  years,  than  unjustly 
hanged  at  the  end  of  the  first ;  but  they 
cannot  see  that,  if  there  was  no  good 
ground  for  hanging  him  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  neither  could  there  be  any  for  keep¬ 
ing  him  in  gaol  during  the  other  four. 
They  insist  on  the  necessity  of  discover¬ 
ing  the  truth.  Where  there  are  suspi¬ 
cious  circumstances,  though  they  acknow¬ 
ledge  it  would  be  wrong  to  convict  the 
man,  they  maintain  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  liberate  him,  and  therefore  fairly 
conclude  that  he  must  remain  in  prison 
“  till  the  truth  comes  out.”  To  get  at 
the  certain  truth  is  a  very  excellent  thing; 
hut  it  is  a  very  terrible  thing,  that  u  man 
must  languish  in  prison  during  a  period 
indefinite  by  law,  till  his  judges  discover 
with  certainty  whether  he  should  ever  have 
been  there  or  not.  The  secrecy  in  which 
•11  judicial  proceedings  are  wrapt  up,  at 
once  diinini^es  the  apparent  mimb^  of 
such  melancholy'  abuses,  and  prevents  the 
public  mind  from  being  much  afifketed  by 
those  which  become  partially  known. 
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All  this  leads  to  another  practice, 
which,  however  it  may  be  disguised,  is  no! 
thing  else  than  the  torture,  it  is  a  rule,  in 
all  capital  offences,  not  to  inflict  the  pun. 
ishment,  however  clear  the  evidence  mav 
be,  without  a  confession  by  the  culprit 
himself.  High  treason,  I  believe,  is  a 
practical  exception.  In  it  the  head  must 
go  off,  whether  the  mouth  opens  or  not. 

In  all  other  capital  crimes,  though  there 
should  not  be  a  hook  to  hang  a  douU 
upon,  yet,  if  the  culprit  deny,  he  is  only 
condemned  to,  perhaps,  per|>etual  impri- 
sonment.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of  the 
dilemma,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  man’s 
judges,  his  guilt  is  either  clearly  proved, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  clearly  proved,  then 
the  whole  punishment,  if  not,  then  no 
punishment  at  all  should  be  inflicted; 
otherwise  suspicions  are  visited  as  crimes, 
and  a  man  is  treated  as  a  criminal,  l)c. 
cause  it  is  doubtful  w'hether  he  be  one  or 
not.  If  his  judges  think  that  his  denial 
proceeds  merely  from  obstinacy,  he  is 
consigned  to  a  dungeon,  against  whose 
horrors,  to  judge  from  the  one  I  was 
shown,  innocence  itself  could  not  long 
hold  out ;  for  death  on  the  scaffold  w  ould 
be  a  far  easier  and  more  immediate  liber, 
ation,  than  the  mortality  which  creeps  over 
every  limb  in  such  a  cell.  It  is  a  cold, 
damp,  subterraneous  hole ;  the  roof  is  ?o 
low,  that  the  large  drops  of  moisture  distill¬ 
ing  from  above  must  trickle  immediately 
on  the  miserable  inmate;  its  dimensions  are 
so  confined,  that  a  man  could  not  stretch 
out  his  limbs  at  full  length.  Its  only  furni¬ 
ture  is  wet  straw,  scantily  strewed  on  the 
wet  ground.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
opening  or  cranny  to  admit  cither  light  or 
air ;  a  prisoner  could  not  even  discern  the 
crust  of  bread  and  jug  of  water  allotted  to 
support  life  in  a  place  where  insensibility 
would  be  a  blessing.  I  am  not  describ¬ 
ing  any  relique  of  antiquated  barbarity ; 
the  cell  is  still  in  most  efficient  operation. 
About  four  years  ago,  it  was  inhabited  j 
by  a  w'oman  convicted  of  murder.  As 
she  still  denied  the  crime,  her  judges,  who 
had  no  pretence  for  doubt,  sent  her  to  this 
dungeon  to  extort  a  confession.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  her  obstinacy 
way  ;  w’hen  she  had  just  strength 
left  to  totter  to  the  scaffold,  she  confessed 
the  murder  exactly  as  it  had  been  pro'c 

against  her.  , 

Such  a  practice  is  revolting  to  all  g 
feeling,  even  w'hen  view’cd  as  a  punis 
ment ;  w'hen  used  before  condemnation, 
to  extort  a  confession,  in  what  imagma  c 
point  does  it  differ  from  the 
.Really  we  could  almost  be  tempted  *0  pc- 
lieve,  that  it  is  not  without  some  V®V 
futuM  utility,  that,  in  a  more  r  - . 
apartment  adjoining  this  infamous  ■ 
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p;fon,  all  the  regular- approved  instru. 
ments  cf  torture,  from  the  wheel  to  the 
])incers,  ore  still  religiously  preserved.  A 
number  of  iron  hooks  are  fixed  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  ;*  a  corresponding  block  of  w'ood  runs 
across  the  floor,  filled  with  sharp  pieces  of 
iron  pointing  upwards  ;  in  a  corner  were 
mouldering  the  ropes  by  which  prisoners 
used  to  be  suspended  by  the  w'rists  from 
the  hooks,  with  their  feet  resting  on  the 
iron  points  below.  At  the  side  of  the 
wheel  is  a  pit  of  exquisitely  cold  water. 
The  benches  and  table  of  the  judges  still 
retain  their  place,  as  well  as  the  old-fa¬ 
shioned  iron  candlestick,  which,  even  at 
mid-day,  furnished  the  only  light  that 
render^  visible  the  darkness  of  this  cell 
of  guilt  and  misery.”  B'ortunately,  the 
dust  has  now  settled  thick  upon  them, 
never,  let  us  hope,  to  be  disturbed. 

The  w  orst  of  all  is,  that  this  species  of 
torture  (for,  considering  wdiat  sort  of  im¬ 
prisonment  it  is,  and  for  w’hat  purpose  it 
is  inflicted,  I  can  give  it  no  other  name,) 
is  just  of  that  kind  which  works  most 
surely  on  the  least  corrupted.  To  the 
master-spirits  of  villany,  and  long-tried 
servants  of  iniquity,  a  dark,  damp  hole, 
W'et  straw',  and  bread  and  w’ater,  are 
much  less  appalling  than  to  the  novice  in 
their  trade, or  to  the  innocent  man,  against 
whom  fortuitous  circumstances  have  di¬ 
rected  suspicion.  How  many  men  have 
burdened  themselves  with  crimes  w'hich 
they  never  committed,  to  escape  torture 
which  they  never  deserved !  What  a  me¬ 
lancholy  catalogue  might  be  collected  out 
of  the  times  when  the  torture  %vas  still  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  executioner !  And,  alas  ! 
very  recent  experience  robs  us  of  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  t^lieving  they  have  disap- 
fx^ared,  now  that  Germany  has  substitu¬ 
ted  for  the  rack  so  excruciating  a  confine¬ 
ment.  A  lamentable  instance  happened 
in  Dresden  while  I  w'as  there,  (1821.) 
Kugelchen,  the  most  celebrated  German 
painter  of  his  day,  had  been  murdered  and 
robbed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
A  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Fischer,  was  ap¬ 
prehended  on  suspicion.  After  a  long  in¬ 
vestigation,  his  judges  found  reason  to  be 
clearly  satisfied  of  his  guilt ;  but  still,  as 
he  did  not  confess,  he  w'as  sent  to  the 
dungeon,  to  conquer  his  obstinacy.  He 
stood  it  out  for  some  months,  but  at  last 
acknowledged  the  murder.  He  had  not 
yet  been  broken  on  the  wheel,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  came  out  which  pointed  sus¬ 
picion  against  another  soldier,  named 
Kalkofen,  as  having  been  at  least  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  deed.  The  result  of  the 
new  inquiry  was,  the  clearest  proof  of 
Fischer's  total  innocence.  Kalkofen  vo¬ 
luntarily  confessed,  not  only  that  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Kiigelchen,  but  that  he 
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had  committed  likewise  a  similar  crime, 
which  had  occurred  some  months  before, 
und  the  perpetrator  of  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  discovered.  The  miscreant 
was  executed,  and  the  very  same  judges 
w'ho  had  subjected  the  unhappy  Fischer 
to  such  a  confinement,  to  extort  a  con¬ 
fession,  now  liberated  him,  cleared  from 
every  suspicion.  As  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  durance  in  such  an  abode, 
he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  prison  to 
the  hospital.  He  said,  that  he  made  his 
false  confession,  merely  to  be  released, 
even  by  hastening  his  execution,  from 
this  pining  torture  which  preys  equally  on 
the  body  and  the  mind.  This  is  the  most 
frightful  side  of  their  criminal  justice.  •  It 
may  be  allowed,  that  there  are  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  innocent  actually  suflering 
on  the  scaflbld ;  such  examples  are  rare 
in  all  countries  :  though  it  is  clear  that, 
in  Germany,  the  guiltless  must  often  owe 
liis  escape  to  accident,  while  the  law  has 
done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  condemn 
him.  But  even  of  those  who  have  at 
length  been  recognized  as  innocent,  and 
restored  to  character  and  society,  how 
many,  like  poor  Fischer,  have  carried 
w'ith  them,  from  their  prison,  the  seeds  of 
disease,  which  have  ultimately  conducted 
them  to  the  grave  as  certainly  as  the  gib¬ 
bet  or  the  w’heel ! 

Our  author  next  visits  Cassel,  and 
is  naturally  led  to  speak  of  the  de¬ 
funct  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 

The  only  thing  particularly  calling 
for  notice  in  the  account  of  Hanover, 
which  our  author  next  visited,  is  tbo 
University  of  Gdttingen,  the  great¬ 
est  living  ornament  of  which,  now 
that  Heyne  is  dead,  is  Professor 
Blumenbach. 

Europe  has  placed  Blumenbach  at  the 
head  of  her  physiologists ;  but,  with  all 
his  profound  learning,  he  is  in  every 
thing  the  reverse  of  the  dull,  plodding, 
cumbersome  solidity,  which  we  have 
learned  to  consider  as  inseparable  from  a 
German  savantf—ti  most  ignorant  and 
unfounded  prejudice.  Gbthe  is  the  great¬ 
est  poet,  Wolfl*  the  greatest  philologist, 
and  Blumenbach  the  greatest  natural  his¬ 
torian  of  Germany ;  yet  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  three  more  jocular  and  en¬ 
tertaining  men.  Blumenbach  has  not  an 
atom  of  academical  pedantry  or  learned 
obscurity ;  his  conversation  is  a  series  of 
shrewd  and  mirthful  remarks  on  any 
thing  that  comes  uppermost,  and. such, 
likewise,  I  have  heard  it  said,  is  some¬ 
times  his  lecture.  Were  it  not  for  the 
chaos  of  skulls,  skektons,  mummies,  and 
other  materials  of  bis  art,  with  which  hf 
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is  surrounded,  you  would  not  easily  disco¬ 
ver,  unless  you  brought  him  purposely  on 
the  subject,  that  he  had  studied  natural 
history.  He  sits  among  all  sorts  of  odd 
things,  which  an  ordinary  })crson  >vould 
call  lumber,  and  which  even  many  of 
those  who  drive  his  own  science  could  not 
make  much  of ;  for  it  is  one  of  Blumen* 
bach*s  excellencies,  that  he  contrives  to 
make  use  of  every  thing,  and  to  find 
proofs  and  illustrations  where  no  other 
person  would  think  of  looking  for  them. 
By  the  side  of  a  drawing  which  represent¬ 
ed  some  Botocuda  Indians,  with  faces 
like  baboons,  cudgelling  each  other,  hung 
a  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Agnes  of  Mans- 
feld.  A  South- American  skull,  the  low¬ 
est  degree  of  human  conformation,  grin¬ 
ned  at  a  Grecian  skull,  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  reckons  the  perfection  of  crania. 
Here  stood  a  whole  mummy  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  there  half  a  one  from  the 
Brazils,  with  long  strings  through  its  nose, 
and  covered  with  gaudy  feathers,  like  Pa- 
pageno  in  the  Magic  Flute.  Here  is  stuck 
a  negro's  head,  there  lies  a  Venus,  and 
yonder  reclines,  in  a  corner,  a  contempla¬ 
tive  skeleton  with  folded  hands.  Yet  it 
is  only  necessary  to  hear  the  most  pass¬ 
ing  remarks  of  the  Professor,  as  you 
•tumble  after  him  through  this  apparent 
confusion,  to  observe  how  clearly  all  that 
may  be  learned  from  it  is  arranged  in  his 
head,  in  his  own  scientific  combinations. 
The  only  thing  that  presented  external 
order,  was  a  very  complete  collection  of 
skulls,  showing  the  fact,  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  that  there  is  a  gradual  progres¬ 
sion  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  from  apes, 
up  to  the  most  generally  received  models 
of  human  beauty.  Do  you  see  these 
horns  said  he,  searching  among  a  heap 
of  oddities,  and  drawing  forth  three  horns; 

they  w'ere  once  w’orn  by  a  w’oman.  She 
happened  to  fall  and  break  her  head; 
Avni  the  wound  sprouted  this  long  horn ; 
it  continued  to  grow  for  thirty  years,  and 
then  she  cast  it ;  it  dropped  ofiT.  In  its 
place  came  a  second  one ;  but  it  did  not 
^ow  so  long,  and  dropped  off  too.  Then 
this  third  one,  all  on  the  same  spot ;  but 
the  poor  woman  died  while  the  third  was 
growing,  and  I  had  it  cut  from  the 
corpse.”  They  were  literary  three  ge¬ 
nuine  horns.  The  last  two  are  short, 
thick,  and  nearly  straight ;  but  the  first 
is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  completely 
twisted,  like  the  horn  of  a  ram.  It  is 
round  and  rough,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
•nd  fully  half  an  =  inch  in  diameter  to* 
^•rards  the  root.  Ail  three  are  hollow,  at 
i«®8t  at  Uie  base.  The  termiiiation  is 
1>lunt  and  rounded^  Othor  instances  of 
the  same  thing,  have  been  known,  but 
•Iways  in  women  {  nod  Blumoaboch  says 


it  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis,  that  such  horns  have  a  greater  affi¬ 
nity,  in  their  composition,  with  the  horns 
of  the  rhinoceros,  than  with  those  of  any 
other  animal. 

From  Hknover  our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Brunswick,  of  which  we 
meet  with  nothing  new,  and  thence 
to  Berlin,  which  is  fully  described 
Here  he  finds  the  King  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  indulges  his  chivalrous  pro¬ 
pensities  in  gathering  every  anecdote 
of  the  late  Queen  that  fell  in  his 
way,  and  in  fervent  execrations  a- 
gainst  the  unmanly  and  unjustifiable 
calumnies  circulated  against  her  by 
the  late  Emperor  of  France,  and  his 
creatures.  Louisa  appears  to  have 
been  no  less  distinguished  by  her 
virtues  than  by  her  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishments ;  she  was  great¬ 
ly  beloved  by  the  people,  who  che¬ 
rish  her  memory  with  the  most  af¬ 
fectionate  attachment ;  but  was  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  shine  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle,  of  which  she  was  the  or¬ 
nament,  than  to  figure  as  a  Queen. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  and  the  virtual 
subversion  of  the  monarchy,  she 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  j^r- 
son  about  the  court  who,  gathering 

resolution  from  despair,"  tried  to 
rally  the  public  spirit,  and  holdlv 
predicted  that  the  power  by  which 
the  country  was  oppressed  would  not 
last.  Accordingly,  when  the  fortune 
of  war  turned  the  tide  of  victory  once 
more  in  favour  of  the  allies,  and 
burled  back  upon  France  the  ven¬ 
geance  she  had  so  often  inflicted, 
her  name  became  a  watchword  with 
the  infuriated  soldiery,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  any  new  victory,  their 
exclamation  of  unavailing 
was,  SHE  has  not  lived  to  see  it ! 
As  to  Frederick  William  himself,  he 
appears  to  be  a  good  enough  sort  of 
roan,  living  on  an  easy  and  familiar 
footing  with  his  people,  and  ready 
to  indulge  them  in  any  thing  except 
1^  free  press  and  a  representative 
constitution,  for  neither  of  which,  h 
we  may  believe  our  author,  have 
they  any  inordinate  desires. 

Our  author  gives  an  amusing 
tail  of  the  circumstances  which  lea 
to  the  esUblishroent  of  the  Umye^ 
sity  of  Berlin,  the  great  omMoent 
.which  IB  Wolff :  . 
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Wohf  himself  is  the  best  known  of  its 
members,  a  most  erudite,  and  friendly, 
and  entertaining  person  ;  full  of  Greek, 
but  still  fuller  of  good  humour  and  jocu¬ 
larity,  and  overflowing  with  remark  and 
anecdote,  the  result  of  a  long  life  s{)ent 
in  constant  communication  with  all  the 
great  characters,  not  merely  of  Germany, 
but  of  many  foreign  countries.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  learning  and  fame,  no  man 
can  be  farther  removed  from  pedantry 
and  pride,  and,  like  Blumenbach,  he 
hates  nothing  so  much  os  erudite  dulness. 
You  cannot  converse  with  him  half  an 
hour,  w'ithout  flnding  out  that  he  is  a  clever 
and  entertaining  man  ;  but  you  nmy  con¬ 
verse  with  him  for  months  without  flnd¬ 
ing  out  that  he  is,  if  not  the  first,  assured¬ 
ly  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  day. 
The  first  work  he  published  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Drama, 
written  in  English.  It  was  published 
anonymously,  and  the  German  reviewers 
took  it  into  their  heads,  that  it  must  he 
the  production  of  some  English  language 
master,  who  wished  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  acquirements  in  both  tongues.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  found  the  English  part  of 
the  Ixrak  to  be  excellently  well  written, 
and  declared  that  the  German  part  be¬ 
trayed  at  once  the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  who 
had  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language  !  He  once  proposed  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  translation  of  Homer,  in  which  not 
only  word  should  be  rendered  for  word, 
but  foot  for  foot,  and  caesura  for  caesura. 
A  few  specimens  of  it  have  been  printed 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analecta.  He 
began  with  the  Odyssey,  translated  al)Out 
an  hundred  lines,  and  flnding  the  labour 
too  great,  and  the  gain  too  small,  freed 
himself  by  demanding  eighteen  rix*dollars 
for  every  verse,  a  price  which  he  knew 
well  nobody  could  pay.  One  verse  cost 
him  too  weeks.  He  succeeded  best  when 
travelling,  and  boasts  of  having  translated 
a  whole  line  and  a  half  during  a  journey 
to  Hamburgh,  an  effect  of  motion  which 
he  first  learned  from  Klopstock.  He  is 
best  known  among  scholars  by  the  Prole¬ 
gomena  to  his  Homer,  which  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  classical  sceptics.  The 
doctrines  maintained  in  this  celebrated  In¬ 
troduction  were  far  from  being  altogether 
new ;  but  Wolff  was  the  first  who  gave 
them  a  connected  and  systematic  form, 
and  propped  them  with  an  extent  of  eru¬ 
dition,  and  an  acuteness  of  remark,  which 
the  orthodox  believers  in  the  antiquity, 
purity,  and  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems 
will  not  easily  get  over.  The  doctrines 
of  the  new  sect,  however,  have  not  yet 
tttade  great  progress.  “  If  twenty  persons 
understand  them  in  Germany,”  says  the 
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Professor  himself,  “  probably  twenty  one 
understand  them  in  England ;  but  1  am 
quite  sure,  that  in  less  than  two  hundred 
years,  every  body  will  understand  them, 
and  believe  them,  too.”  He  avers,  that 
the  English  bishops  are  to  blame  for  the 
little  progress  his  creed  has  made  in  this 
country,  although  Wood’s  E6^>ay  was  the 
first  important  statement  of  its  general 
tenor.  The  matter  stands  thus :  Certain 
German  theologians,  adopting  principles 
which,  in  regard  to  Homer,  Wolff  has 
rendered  it  difficult  to  controvert,  have  a|>- 
plied  them  to  the  sacred  records,  (of  the 
Old  Testament,)  and  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions.  Believing  themselves  to  have 
proved  that  the  art  of  writing  was  un¬ 
known  at  the  time  when  many  of  these 
books  were  penned,  and  that  they  de¬ 
scended  from  one  generation  to  another 
only  through  the  medium  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  they  infer,  that  such  a  traditionary 
preservation  is  irreconcileable,  from  its 
very  nature,  with  the  continued  authenti¬ 
city  and  purity  of  the  text.  “  Your 
bishops,”  says  Wolff,  “  know  this  ;  they 
are  sharp  enough  to  see  the  con8ec|Ucnces 
which  must  follow',  if  the  principles  be 
once  admitted,  and  therefore  they  pro¬ 
scribe  my  prolegomena.”  Yet  the  prole¬ 
gomena  have  l)een  reprinted  in  one  of  the 
university  editions  (1  think  the  Oxford)  of 
Emesti’s  Homer ! 

But  the  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  information, 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  Prince  Hardenberg,  which 
has  certainly  been  productive  of  in¬ 
calculable  benefit  to  Prussia.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  what  prodigious  in¬ 
novations  are  sometimes  effected  by 
the  determined  enemies  of  all  change. 
Let  the  reader  attend  to  what  follows: 

He  received  Prussia  stripped  of  half  its 
extent,  its  honours  blighted,  its  finances 
ruined,  its  resources  at  once  exhausted 
by  foreign  contributions,  and  depressed 
by  ancient  relations  among  the  different 
classes  of  society,  which  custom  had  con¬ 
secrated,  and  selfishness  wiis  vehement  to 
defend.  He  has  left  it  to  his  King,  en¬ 
larged  in  extent,  and  restored  to  its  fame  ; 
with  a  well-ordered  system  of  finance, 
not  more  defective  or  extravagant  than 
the  struggle  for  the  redemption  of  the 
kingdom  rendered  necessary  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  has  left  it  freed  from  those  re¬ 
straints  which  bound  up  the  capacities  of 
its  industry,  and  were  the  sources  at  once 
of  personal  degradation  and  national  po¬ 
verty.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that, 
while  Hardmbcrg!had  oftm  to  contend. 
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in  the  course  of  these  reforms,  now  with 
the  jealousies  of  town  corporations,  and 
now  with  the  united  influence  and  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  aristocracy,  he  stood  in  the 
difficult  situation  of  a  foreigner  in  the 
kingdom  which  he  governed,  unsupport¬ 
ed  by  family  descent  or  hereditary  influ¬ 
ence.  His  |X)wer  rested  on  the  j^ersonal 
confldcnce  of  the  King  in  his  talents  and 
honesty,  and  the  confidence  which  all  of 
the  people,  who  ever  thought  on  such 
matters,  reposed  in  the  general  spirit  of 
his  jx)licy. 

It  w'as  on  agriculture  that  Prussia  had 
chiefly  to  rely,  and  the  relations  between 
the  peasantry  who  laboured  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  chiefly  of  the  nobility,  who  own¬ 
ed  it,  were  of  a  most  depressing  nature. 
The  most  venturous  of  all  Hardenberg’s 
measures  was,  that  by  w’hich  he  entirely 
new-modelled  the  system,  and  did  no¬ 
thing  less  than  create  a  new- order  of  in¬ 
dependent  landed  proprietors.  The  Erhtm- 
terthaniffJeeit^  or  hereditary  subjection  of 
the  peasantry  to  tlie  proprietors  of  the 
estates  on  which  they  were  born,  had 
been  already  abolished  by  Stein :  Next 
were  removed  the  absurd  restrictions 
which  had  so  long  operated,  w  ith  accu¬ 
mulating  force,  to  diminish  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  land,  by  fettering  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  not  merely  in  the  disposal,  but  even 
in  the  mode  of  cultivating  his  estate. 
Then  came  forth,  in  1810,  a  royal  edict, 
efiecting,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  a 
greater  and  more  decisive  change  than 
has  resulted  from  any  modern  legislative 
act,  and  one  on  which  a  more  popular 
form  of  government  w'ould  scarcely  have 
ventured.  It  enacted,  that  all  the  j^a- 
santry  of  the  kingdom  should  in  future 
be  free  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands 
which  hitherto  they  had  held  only  as  he¬ 
reditary  tenants,  on  condition  that  they 
gave  up  to  the  landlord  a  fixed  proportion 
of  them.  The  peasantry  formed  two 
classes.  The  first  consist^  of  those  who 
enjoyed  w'hat  may  be  termed  a  hereditary 
lease,  that  is,  who  held  lands  to  which 
the  landlord  was  bound,  on  the  death  of 
the  tenant  in  possession,  to  admit  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  or,  at  least,  some  near  relation. 
The  right  of  the  landlord  was  thus  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  that  of  unlimited  property  ; 
he  had  not  his  choice  of  a  tenant ;  the 
lease  w'as  likely  to  remain  in  the  same 
family  as  long  as  the  estate  in  his  own  ; 
and,  in  general,  he  had  not  the  power  of 
increasirrg  the  rent,  which  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  fixed,  centuries,  perhaps,  before, 
whether  it  consisted  irt  produce  or  ser- 
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whose  title  endured  only  for  life,  or  a 
fixed  term  of  years.  In  this  case,  the 
landlord  was  not  bound  to  continue  the 
lease,  on  its  termination,  to  the  former 
tenant,  or  any  of  his  descendants;  but 
still  he  was  far  from  being  unlimited  pro- 
prietor ;  he  was  bound  to  replace  the  for¬ 
mer  tenant  with  a  person  of  the  same 
rank ;  he  w  as  prohibited  to  take  the  lands 
into  his  owm  possession,  or  cultivate 
them  w'iih  his  own  capital.  His  right, 
however,  was  clearly  more  absolute  than 
in  the  former  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  W’hat  claim  the  tenant  could  set  up 
beyond  the  endurance  of  his  lease.  That 
such  restrictions  rendered  the  estate  less 
valuable  to  the  proprietor,  may  have  been 
a  very  good  reason  for  abolishing  them 
entirely,  but  seems  to  be  no  reason  at  all 
for  taking  a  jiortion  of  the  lands  from 
him  who  had  every  right  to  them,  to  give 
it  to  him  who  had  no  right  whatever, 
but  that  of  possession  under  his  tempo¬ 
rary  lease.  But  this  class  of  peasants, 
too,  (and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
by  far  the  more  numerous,)  on  giving  up 
onc-haJf  of  their  farms,  Ixjcame  absolute 
proprietors  of  the  remainder.  The  half 
thus  taken  from  the  landlords,  appears  just 
to  have  been  a  price  exacted  from  them 
for  the  more  valuable  enjoyment  of  the 
other  ; — as  if  the  government  had  said  to 
them,  Give  up  to  our  disposal  a  certain 
portion  of  your  estates,  and  we  shall  so 
sweep  away  those  old  restrictions  which 
render  them  unproductive  to  you,  that 
what  remains  will  speedily  be  as  valuable 
as  the  whole  w’as  before. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
this  famous  edict,  especially  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  cases,  w'as  a  very  stern  inter- 
ference  with  the  rights  of  private  proper¬ 
ty  ;  nor  is  it  w’onderful  that  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed  should  have  sternly 
opposed  it ;  but  the  minister  was  sterner 
still.  He  found  the  finances  ruined,  and 
the  treasury  attacked  by  demands,  which 
required  that  the  treasury  should  be  filled; 
he  saw  the  imperious  necessity  of  render- 
ing  agriculture  more  productive;  and 
though  it  may  doubted,  whether  the  same 
end  might  not  have  been  gained  by  new- 
modelling  the  relations  betw’een  the  par* 
ties,  as  landlord  and  tenant,  instead  o 
stripping  the  former  to  create  a  new'  race 
of  proprietors,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  the  success  of  the  measure,  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  tvw 
those  of  the  aristocracy,  who  have  w'ag  ^ 
war  most  bitterly  against  Ilardenberg  s 
reforms,  allow,  that,  in  regard  to  * 


vices.  These  peasants,  on  giving  up  one-  ture,  this  law'  has  produced  * 
third  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord,  be-  good.  v.«  It  must  be  confessed,  ^ysOT 
came  unlimited  proprietors  of  the  remain-  of  them,  “  that,  in  ten  years,  -  it 
<icr.  The  second  class  consi^cd  of  peasants  tied  us  forwud  a  whole  century; 
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the  l)est  of  all  exj>criincntal  proofs  how 
injurious  the  old  relations  between  the 
proprietors  and  labourers  of  the  soil  must 
iiave  been  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  direct  operation  of  this  measure 
necessarily  was  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
property  change  hands ;  but  this  elFect 
was  farther  increased  by  its  indirect  o|)e- 
ration.  The  law  appeared  at  a  moment 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  of 
the  nobility  were  burdened  with  debts, 
and  the  proprietors  were  now  deprived 
of  their  rentals.  They  indeed  had  land 
thrown  back  ujwn  their  hands ;  but  this 
only  multiplied  their  embarrassments. 
In  the  hands  of  their  boors,  the  soil  had 
been  productive  to  them  ;  now  that  it 
was  in  their  own,  they  had  neither  skill 
nor  capital  to  carry  on  its  profitable  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  new  loans  only  added  to 
the  interest  which  already  threatened  to 
consume  its  probable  fruits.  'I'he  con¬ 
sequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  besides 
the  portion  of  land  secured  in  free  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  peasantry,  much  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  came  into  the  market,  and  the 
purchasers  were -generally  persons  who 
had  acquired  wealth  by  trade  or  manu¬ 
factures.  The  sale  of  the  royal  domains, 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
operated  jiovverfully  in  the  same  way. 
These  domains  always  formed  a  most 
im{)ortant  item  in  the  revenue  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince,  and  one  which  w’as  to¬ 
tally  independent  of  any  controul,  even 
that  of  the  imperfectly  constituted  es¬ 
tates.  In  Prussia,  they  were  estimated 
to  yield  annually  nearly  half  a  million 
Sterling,  even  in  the  hands  of  farmers, 
and,  under  the  changes  which  have  so 
rapidly  augmented  the  value  of  the  soil 
all  over  the  kingdom,  they  would  soon 
have  become  much  more  profitable.  But, 
while  compelled  to  tax  severely  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  subjects,  the  king  refused 
to  spare  his  own  ;  and,  in  1811,  an  edict 
was  issued,  authorizing  the  sale  of  the 
royal  domains  at  twenty-five  years*  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  estimated  rental.  These, 
too,  passed  into  the  hands  of  purchasers 
not  connected  with  the  aristocracy  ;  for 
the  aristocracy,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  others,  were  sell¬ 
ing  their  own  estates  to  pay  their  debts. 
The  party  opposed  to  Hardenberg  has 
not  ceased  to  lament  that  the  crown 
should  thus  have  been  shorn  of  its  na¬ 
tive  and  independent  glories;  for  it 
ought  to  be  powerful,”  say  they,  “  by 
its  own  revenues  and  possessions.”  Our 
principles  of  government  teach  us  a  dif¬ 
ferent  doctrine. 

Beneficial  as  the  economical  effects  of 
this  division  of  property  may  have  been. 
Its  political  results' are  oo  less  important. 
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It  has  created  a  new  class  of  citizens, 
and  these  the  most  valuable  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  ;  every  trace,  not  merely  of  subjec¬ 
tion,  but  of  restraint,  has  been  removed 
from  the  industrious,  but  |X)or  and  de¬ 
graded  peasants,  and  they  have  at  once 
been  converted  into  independent  landed 
proprietors,  resembling  much  the  petift 
proprietaircs  created  by  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  In  Pomerania,  for  example, 
the  estates  of  the  nobility  were  calcula¬ 
ted  to  contain  260  square  miles  ;  those 
of  free  proprietors,  not  noble,  only  five 
miles.  Of  the  former,  about  100  were 
Bauernhofe^  in  the  hands  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the  law, 
60  of  these  would  still  remain  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  boors  who  cultivated  them. 
Thus  there  is  now  twelve  times  as  much 
landed  property,  in  this  province,  belong¬ 
ing  to  persons  w’ho  are  not  noble,  as 
there  was  before  the  appearance  of  this 
edict.  The  race  of  boors  is  not  extinct ; 
for  the  provisions  of  the  law  arc  not  im¬ 
perative,  if  both  parties  prefer  remain¬ 
ing  in  their  old  relation  ;  but  this  is  a 
j)reference  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
peasant,  at  least,  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Care  has  been  taken  that  no  new  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  formed. 
A  proprietor  might  settle  his  agricultu¬ 
ral  servants  upon  his  grounds,  giving 
them  land  instead  of  wages,  and  bind¬ 
ing  them  to  hereditary  service ;  this 
would  just  have  been  the  seed  of  n  new 
race  of  boors  to  toil  under  the  old  jier- 
sonal  services.  Probably  the  thing  had 
been  attempted ;  for,  in  1811,  an  edict 
appeared,  which,  while  it  allows  the  pro¬ 
prietor  to  pay  his  servants  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  use  of  land,  limits  the  du¬ 
ration  of  such  a  contract  to  twelve  years. 
It  prohibits  him  absolutely  from  giving 
these  families  land  heritably^  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  service  ;  if  a  single  acre  is  to  be 
given  in  property,  it  must  either  be  a 
proper  sale,  or  a  fixed  rent  must  be  sti¬ 
pulated  in  money  or  produce.  Harden¬ 
berg  was  resolved  that  his  measures 
should  be  complete. 

Wholesale  reforms  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  could  only  take  place  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy,  where  property  and 
life  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prince  or 
his  Ministers;  but  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  good,  which  mankind 
receive,  from  whatever  hand,  and  for 
whatever  purpose,  tends  directly  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  minds  for  asserting  those 
rights,  which  none  were  to  ready  to 
concede  as  the  Holy .  Allies,  in  the 
hour  of  their  need,  ana  which,  however 
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long  resisted,  roust  inevitably  be  ie« 
cognized  at  last.  Sluggish  as  they 
naturally  are,  the  Gerroans  will  yet 
rouse  themselves  from  their  lethar¬ 
gy,  and  demand  the  fulfilment  of 
those  pl^lges  so  solemnly  made,  and 
so  dishonourably  broken  ;  they  will 
not  always  be  content  to  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness,  witn  the  yoke  of  oppression  on 
their  necks:  liberal  principles,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  forinidable  appara¬ 
tus  devised  for  shackling  the  press, 
are  daily  gaining  ground,  and  mak¬ 
ing  converts ;  a  spirit  is  at  work 
among  men,  which  no  laws  can 
reach,  no  despotism  long  resist ;  the 
hour  of  regeneration  must  ooroe. 

No  people  of  the  continent,*'  says 
our  author,  “  better  deserves  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  than  the  Germans ;  for 
none  will  wait  for  it  more  patiently, 
receive  it  more  thankfully,  or  use  it 
with  greater  moderation."  But  even 
the  proverbial  patience  of  Germans 
may  be  exhausted  ;  the  Holy  Allies 
have  indeed  resolv^  that  the  world 
shall  stand  still;  but  it  will  move 
notwithstanding,  and  carry  the  Ger¬ 
mans  along  with  it. 

Passing  over  the  author's  account 
of  Silesia,  through  which  he  jour¬ 
neyed,  we  enter  Uie  Austrian  capital 
along  with  him  ;  and  here  the  first 
thing  which  attracts  his  notice,  is 
the  universal  taste  for  music.  We 
have  the  following  account  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  the  most  celebrated  living  com¬ 
poser  in  Vienna,  and,  in  certain  de« 
|)artments,  the  foremost  of  his  day : 

His  powers  of  hannony  are  prodigious. 
Though  not  an  old  mao,  he  is  lost  to  socie¬ 
ty,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  deafness, 
which  has  rendered  him  almost  unsodaL 
The  neglect  of  hU  person  which  he  exhi¬ 
bits  gives  him  a  somewhat  wild  appear¬ 
ance.  His  features  are  strong  and  promi¬ 
nent  ;  his  eye  is  full  of  rude  energy  ;  his 
hair,  wluch  neither  comb  nor  scissors  teem 
to  ^vc  vuited  for  years,  overshadows-  liis 
brc^4)row  in  a  quantity  and  coniiiiion 
to  jphicb  on^  the  snakes  round  a  Gorgon’s 
head  oflfef  a  paralleL  His  general  b^a- 
vour  ddM  not.  ill  accord  with  the  tinpio- 
mt^ng '  exterior^  is 

hif  cho^  fdeo^  kindliness  or 
affahuity  ate  not  his  duuacteristica.  The 
total  lo«  of  bearing  has  deprived  him  of 
^  the  plaaaure  which  society  caa  ghre, 
*nd  pemaps  soured  his  temper.  He  used 
to  frequent  a  particular. caflar,  where  he 
gfy  evening  in  a  coiner  beyond  the 
veach  of  aH  the  chatteiing  and  dilution 


of  a  public  room,  drinking  wine  and  beer, 
eating  cheese  and  red  herrings,  aad  studyl 
ing  the  oewspaipen.  Oae  evening  a  per¬ 
son  took  a  seat  near  him  wliose  counte- 
nance  did  not  please  him.  He  looked 
hard  at  die  stranger,  and  spat  on  the  floor 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  toad ;  then  glanced  at 
the  newspaper,  then  again  at  the  intruder, 
and  spat  ogain,  bis  hair  bristling  gra- 
dually  into  mtwe  shaggy  ferocity,  till  he 
closed  the  alternation  of  spitting  and  star- 
ing,  by  fairly  exclaiming,  “Wlmt  a 
scoundrelly,  phiz  !*’  and  rushing  out  of 
the  room.  Even  among  his  oldest  friends 
he  must  be*  humoured  like  a  wayward 
child.  He  has  always  a  small  paper  book 
with  him,  and  what  conversation  takes  place 
is  carried  on  in  writing.  In  tliis,  too,  al- 
thougli  it  is  not  lined,  he  instaiidy  jots 
down  any  musical  idea  which  strikes  him. 
These  notes  would  be  utterly  unintelligible 
even  to  another  musician,  for  they  hare 
thus  no  comparative  volue ;  he  alone  has 
in  his  own  pind  the  thread  by  which  he 
brings  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  dotes  and 
circles  the  richest  and  most  astounding 
harmonies.  The  moment  he  is  seated  at 
the  piano,  he  is  evidently  unconscious  that 
there,  is  any  thing  in  existence  but  himself 
and  his  instrument ;  and,  considering  bow 
very  deaf  he  is,  it  seems  impossible  that 
he  should  hear  all  be  plays.  Accordingly, 
when  playing  very  ptiuio,  he  often  does 
not  bring  out  a  single  note.  He  hears  it 
himself  in  the  **  mind’s  ear.”  While  his 
eye  and  the  almost  imperceptible  motion 
of  his  fingers,  show  that  he  is  following 
out  the  strain  in  his  own  soul  through  aU 
its  dying  gradations,  the  instrument  is 
actually  as  dumb  as  the  musician  is  deaf. 

1  have  heard  him  [day,  but  to  bring 
him  so  far  required  some  managenaent,  so 
great  is  his  horror  of  being  any  thing  like 
exhibited.  Had  he  been  pliuoly  asked 
to  do  the  company  that  favour,  he  would 
have- flatly  refused  |  he  had  to  be  chested 
into  it.  £v<7y  person  left  the  room,  ex¬ 
cept  Beethoven  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  one  of  hi#  most  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ances.  These  two  carried  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  paper-book  about  bank 
The  geoUemao,  as  if  by  chan^ 
the  keys  of  the  open  piano,  beside  which 
they  were  siuictg,  gradually  began  to  run 
over  one  of  Becthoven’aown  composition^ 
made  a  thouiapd  errora,  and  *1?®*"*  ^ 
blundered  one  passage  so  thoroaghly*  that 
the  composer  ooodeseended  to  strew  cu 
his  haxid  smd  put  him  right^  It  ^ 
enough  ;  the  hand  wu  on  the  pitfio  5 


pretext,  and  johied  the  rest  of  ^ 
pany,  who,  in  the  next  room,  nw  wmm 
they  could  see  and  hear  every 
patiently  wt^g  the  i|0o«  of  thii  ustto 
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conjuration.  Beethoven,  left  alone,  aeat« 
ed  himself  at  the  piano.  At  first  be  only 
struck  now  and  then  a  few  hurried  andina 
temipted  notes,  as  if  afraid  of  being  de. 
tectea  in  a  crime  ;  but  gradually  he  for* 
got  every  thing  else,  and  ran  on  during 
half  an  hoar  in  a  phantasy,  in  a  style  ex¬ 
tremely  varied,,  and  marked,  above  all,  by. 
the  most  abrupt  transitiens.  The  ama¬ 
teurs  were  enraptured  f  to  the  uninitiated 
it  was  moire  interesting,  to  observe  how 
the  music  of  the  man's  soul  passed  over 
his  countenanee.  He  seems  •  to  feel  the 
bold,  the  commanding,  and  the  impetuous, 
more  than  what  is-  soothing  or  gende.. 
The  muselee  of  the  face  swelly  and>ka 
veins  start  out ;  the  wild  eye  rolls  doubly’ 
wild ;  the  mouth  quivers,  and  Beethoven 
looks  like  a  wizaid,  overpowered  by.  the 
demons  whom  he  himself  hat  called  * 

The  manners  of  the  Viennese  are 
just  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  for  a  des* 
podcGovemment  to  desire  them  tobei 

There  cannot  be  a  more  disnhite  dty,' 
—.one  where  Irmale  virtue  is  lets  prized, 
and,  therefore,  less  fVequent  A  total 
want  of  prlndpk,  the  love  6f  pleasure, 
and  .the  love  of  finery,  are  so  universally 
difiiiHd,  that  wives  and  daughteRi,"in  nOI 
only  what  we  would  call  comfortable, 'btft 
even  affluent  eircnmstancas,  do  not  abriiik 
from  inoreasing  the  means  of  their  extra* 
vaganoe  by  foigeuing  thdr.  duty.  They 
sacrifice  themaelvea,  not  eotmucb'fiom  in* 
dination,  as  from  interest  You  wiU  pro¬ 
bably  ifind  in  Naples  or  Borne  as  many 
faitUess  wives,  w&  are  so  fiom  a  tempo¬ 
rary  and  variable  liking,  as  in  Vienna;.. 
but  you  will  not  find  so  many  who-fflrow 
away  their  honour  ftom  die  ^e  of  gain. 
The  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Italian.  'Worthless  ar  both  are,  even  • 
a  passing  liking  ft  something  Im  degrad¬ 
ing  dian  the  mere  infhmons  eafculatioD  ef 
pounds,  sbilingsf  and  pCnee,  without  evim 
the  excuse  of  pdveity.  .The  girls  Of  the 
lower  daises  grow  up  so  lioendousiiess ; 
the  ra^ibr  drees  and  laxuiy  is  no  less 
strongMseug  diem  than  among  their  tu- 
perient;  and  iboagh  it'cvtainiy  looke  Wie 
a  liarsh  judgment,  it  hr  net  too :  nmdi  te 
say,  as  a  general  truth,  that,  from  the 
time  they  are  capable  of  feding  diis  love 
of  show  and  easy  living,  they  consider 
their  person  u  the  fund  that  is  to  supply 
the  means  of  its  gratificadon.  It  is  not 
seduction  ;  H  is  just  a  matter  of  sale  ;  nor 
are  mothers  ashamed  to  be  the  brokers  of 
their  daughters. 

The  quantity  of  lioentxmtnets  is  com¬ 
monly  smallest  in  the  middle  deas  of  a 
people.  It  is  not  so  in  Vienna,  at  least 
ameng  the  men.  To  bear  the  nonchn- 
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lance  with  which  >  a  party  of  respectable 
merchants  or  shopkeepers  speak  of  their 
amours,  you  would  think  them  dbsekite* 
bachelon;  yet  they  are  husbands  tmd 
fathers,  and,  provided  all  dreumstaocea 
of  public  scandal  be  avoided,  it  never  cn- 
terS'their  beads  that  their  conduct  has  any 
thing  improper  in  iu  Every  one,  male* 
and  female,  bears  most  Chrisdanly  with 
every  other.  All  this  leads  to  a  strSnge 
mixture  of  sodeCy,  particularly  on  public 
oecations.  In  a  Bkden  redoute,  it  Is 
nothing  nneommon  to  see  worthless  ivo- 
men  elbowing  the  Ardlduchesses  of  Atn- 
tida.  Here  walks  the  Empress,  and  there 
aeouple  of  genteel  fbail  ones  ftote  VieMa. 
It  is  pcrfisetly  true  that  it  is  a  balUrebm, 
and  the  ckkK  costs  oiriy  dgkieen-penee 
and,'  as  worthy  women  say,  how  can  wt 
prevent  them  fiom  coming,  when  tlmy/ 
pay  their  tnooey  ?”■  Bat  tirither  virtuous 
.  women  do  00,  knowing  perfetily  well 
beforehand  t&>sort  of  society  with  which* 
they  will  infallibly  be  mixed  up.  The 
gepiltmeu  do  not  seem  to  lay  tbemsdrei' 
under  ecuch  restraint.  L<have  seen  no-* 
blemen,.  in  .^e  presence  of  die  court* 
fltmerifqr  a  while  round  ffle  more  dis-- 
dngaish^'of  these*  creatures,  and  then 
fecurri  to  flutter  round'  the  maids  *of 
fwor.  -^Ikis  in' ’vein'  that  ^dr  Imperial 
Majistieevre-^dese  in  their,  life,  arid 
eonwermifon  f  40  does  not  gobeyOnd  fflOta- 
sebes ;.  the  public  mitid  IS’ vidated  difongh 
and  through;.. they' are^sotrounded  by^. 
mail  of  cocrupdon^.muob'too  dense  to  he  ■ 
penemted  by  the  light -of  any  single  in- 
anii^  A  wwakfay  fereigner,  gti^iaBb 
reaideot  ia  Vienna,  the  eompanion  efi 
princes  and 'ministers,' used  to  drive  his ^ 
mistress  into  the  f  fster  before-tke  sdmfr- 
iog  tend  envious  eyes  qf  all  the  world. 
TWgirl  had  what  in  tlus  country  would 
be  called  the  hupudeioe  to  invite  moet  of 
the  ministers  aha  corps  dipbrnatiq^e  to  a 
ball ;  and  they  had  what  in  this*  country 
would  becalled' thdfbr^fulness  of  'efas^ 
raeter  to  go.  Prince  Mettemlch  beihg 
sAed  by  a  fbrefgn  ruhtisttr  whether  he 
fnteAded  to  go,*  ar^ly  answered, 

I  would  rather  like  to  eee  the  thhtg ;  1r^ 
yoofknow,  if  inigfat  hurt  one^t  charactet 
We  !**  'When  it  was  proposed  to  Joseph 
II.  to  haUd  licensed  brothels,  the  Em- 
pessr  said,  **  The  walls  would  cost  me 
nodiing,  but  the  expense  of  roofing  would 
be  ruinous,  for  it  would  just  be  necesrary 
to  pat  a  roof  over  the  whole  dty.**  The- 
hostels  and  private  sick-rooms  of  Vien-. 
na  teem  with  proofk  how  merdfuUy  Pro¬ 
vidence  acted,  when  fe  placed  the  quick-. 
silvcT  mines  of  Idrin  in  a  province  des¬ 
tined  to  form  part  of  an  tfnpire  of  wbichi 
Vienna  was  to  be  the  capital. 
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worst  features.  Let  the  advocates  to  blind  the  unthinking  mob  to  some 
of  despotism  l(Mk  to  this,  its  natural  of  the  more  hideous  and  revolting 
and  proper  fruit.  Absolute  Govern-  deformities  of  the  iron  despotism  un- 
ments  find  it  their  interestjto  encour-  der  which  they  are  kept,  in  a  state 
age  licentiousness  of  manners,  be-  of  degradation ;  and  with  regard  to 
cause  it  debases  and  destroys  aU  the  the  levees  just  alluded  to,  our  author 
higher  and  more  untractable  ele-  well  remarks,  that  wherever  a  mo- 
ments  of  human  nature,  and,  in  pro-  narch  must  interfere  personally  to  do 
portion  as  it  incapacitates  men  for  justice,  it  is  a  proof,  either  that  the 
either  acquiring  or  enjoying  freedom,  laws  are  at  variance  with  justice,  or 
it  fits  them  for  the  yoke  of  slavery,  that  those  who  administer  them  are 
Over  such  a  people  it  would  appear  scoundrels.'* 
a  mere  superfiuity  of  jealousy,  to  es-  But  we  must  here  tahe  leave  of  these 
tablish  any  very  viifilant  and  power-  interesting  and  instructive  volumes. 


laws  are  at  variance  with  justice,  or 
that  those  who  administer  them  are 
scoundrels.** 

But  we  must  here  tahe  leave  of  these 
tablish  any  very  vigilant  and  power-  interesting  and  instructive  volumes, 
ful  system  of  ]^lke.  The  Govern-  which  require  only  to  be  known, 
ment  thinks  ,  and  acts  very  differ-  in  order  to  be  read  and  adnairei 
ently.  .  Their  claims  to  public  favour  are 

Tne  author  is  very  warm  in  his  numerous  and  powerful,  and  much 
eulogium  on  the  personal  character  as  has  been  previously  written  on  the 
of  the  Emperor ;  nut  this  is  a  poor  countries  to  which  they  refer,  these 
compensation  for  the  miseries  he  has  daims  are  such,  that  we  are  confi- 
b(Kn  so  ‘  instrumental  in  inflicting  dent  they  will  not  be  preferred  in 
on  Europe.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  vain.  Tne  author  has  a  lurkmg  af- 
that  he  is  a  poor  dozing  bigot  in  mat-  fection  for  Kings  and  Queens,  not 
ters  of  religion,  and  that,  in  political  much  in  unison  with  the  principles 
affairs,  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  and  spirit  of  the  present  age,  and  a 
than  a  puppet,  which  Mettemich  certain  aptitude  to  discover  in  them 
can  play  on  in  his  pleasure.  Like  virtues  to  which  they  are  evidently 
pverv  other  man.  who  has  lived  fiftv  atranorera  :  but.  in  creneral.  he  is  suf* 


every  other  man,  who  has  lived  fifty  strangers ;  but,  in  general,  he  is  suf* 
years  and  upwards,  he  must,:  tad-  fidently  impartial,  and  delights  to 
turn  as  he  constitutionally  is,  have  render  what  he  conceives  to  be  jus- 
apoken  a  good  deal  in  nis  time;  tice  to  men  even  of  the  roost  opposite 
but  the  omy  words  of  bis  which  principles,  both  in  religion  and  poli- 
will  ever  be  remembered  and  handed  tics.  We  could  wish,  also,  that  he 
down  to  posteritv,  are  those  he  em-  had  avoided  a  certain  affectation  of 
ployed  when  he  aeclared  that  he  want-  point  and  smartness,  upon  some  oc- 
ed  no  learned  men,  heeded  nd  learn-  casions  where  simplicity  would  have 
ed  men,  and  desired  only  subjects  been  more  graceful  ana  appropriate; 
obedient  to  his  sovereign  will.  He  this,  however,  is  only  the  excess  of 
tries,  it  seems,  like  his  holy  brother  qudity,  which  infuM  animation  id- 
of  Prussia,  to  make  himself  popular  to  the  dryest  details  of  the  dryest 
by  mixing  familiarly  with  the  people,  subject,  and  impvts  to  his  Tour  a 
iand  by  holding  weexly  leyees,  where  considerable  portion  of  that  intense 
the  middling  and  lower  classy  may  interest  whicn  we  feel  in  peruang  a 
present  Uiemselves,  and  freely  state  well-written  novel  or  romance*  j^n 
thar  grievances.  Now,  as  to  this  a  word,  he  is  a  rara  avis  among  tne 


condescension  and  familiarity,  it  is,  mob  of  modern  Tourists 


jrork's  preparing  for  PulUcaiion. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr  John  Nicholson,  son  of  the  late  Mr 
W.  Nicholson,  is  j)re|)aring  for  early.  jHibU- 
cation,  a  Library  for  Practical  Mechanics, 
consisting  of  full  and  correct  descriptions 
of  all  machinery  now  used  in  the  Manu¬ 
factories  of  the  llritish  empire.  The 
whole  will  be  illustrated  with  nearly  300 
engravings,  and  be  Sold  at  a  moderate 
price,  for  the  use  of  Mechanics’  Institutes. 

Mr  Dupuis,  late  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  envoy  and  consul  at  Ashantee,  is 
al)out  to  publish  a  Journal  of  his  Resi¬ 
dence  in  that  Kingdom,  which  is  expected 
to  throw  considerable  light  on  tlie  origin 
and  causes  of  the  present  war.  It  will 
comprise  also  his  notes  and  researches  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  interior 
of  Western  Africa,  chiefly  collected  from 
Arabic  manuscripts,  and  infoniiatiou 
communicated  by  the  Moslems  of  Guinea. 

Early  in  June  will  be  published,  the 
Works  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  D,  D.  in  seven 
volumes,  octavo,  with-  an  engraved  ][)or- 
trait. 

In  the  press.  Woodland  Echoes,  by 
W.  Taylor,  or  a  Description  of  the  Sylvan 
Charms  of  Marlow,  with  poetical  sketches 
of  the  scenery  and  objects  in  that  highly- 
picturesque  vale,  •  through  *  w’hich  the 
Thames  flows  from  Medmenham  Abbey 
to  Cliefden,  with  notes  historical  and  to. 
pographical,  and  other  Poems.  ^ 

Mr  Loudon,  the  author  of  the  popular 
“  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,’’  is  about 
to  follow  up  4hat  work  by  an..  Encyclo- 
IKxiia  of  Agriculture,  or  the  tlieory  and 
practice  of  the  valuation  transfer,  im¬ 
provement,  and  man^euicnt,  of  landed 
property  :  and  the  cultivaticn  aqd  econo¬ 
my. of  the'anitnal  and.veg^t^c  produc¬ 
tions  of  agriculture,  "including^ all ,  the 
latest  improvements,  a’  general  histoi^  of 
agriculture  in' all  couittties,  and  a  statis¬ 
tical  view'  of  its  -state,'  .wdth  .sug¬ 

gestions  for  its  future ‘  progress'  In  the 
British  isles.  *' 

Mr.  Farey;  jvau  ongineer.  Is  about  to 
publish  a  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 
historical,  practical,  and  descriptive. 

Illustrations,  Critical,  Historical,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  and  Miscellaneous,  of  Novels 
by  the  Author  of  “  Wayerley,”  are  pub¬ 
lishing  by  subscription,  bv  the  Rev.  R. 
Warner ;  and  will  be  delivered  to  the 
subscribers  in  Septeml)er  next,  in  three 
volumes,  of  a  similar  size  with  the  novels. 

In  the  press.  No.  I.of  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication,  entitled  the  Philomathic  Journal, 
to  be  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Philomathic  Institution. 

VOL.  XIV. 


W«  Buchanan,  Esq.  has  in  forw'ardness 
at  press,  Memoirs  of  Pointing,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo  ;  containing  a  chrono¬ 
logical  history  of  the  Uitlerent  collections 
of  Pictures  of  inq)orUince  which  have 
been  brought  to  Great  Britain  since  the 
French  Revolution. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in  a 
ix)ckct  volume.  Letters  between  Amelia 
in  London  and  her  mother  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  W.  Combe, 
Esq.,  Author  of  the  “  Three  Tours  of 
Doctor  Syntax.” 

The  Principles  of  Medical  Science  and 
Practice,  deduced  from  the  phenomena 
observed  in  health  and  in  disease,  by  H. 
Shute,  M.  D.  is  in  the  press. 

Speedily  w-ill  be  published.  Elements 
of  Vocal  Science,  bdng  a  Philosophical 
Enquiry  into  some  of  tlie  principles  of 
Singing,  with  a  prefatory  essay  on  the 
objects  of  musical  acquirements ;  by  R. 
M.  Bacon,  Esep  . 

iVIeinoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts,  and  Opi¬ 
nions,  collected  and  preserved  by  Miss 
L.  INf.  Hawkins,  are  shortly  expected. 

Sjxjedily  will  be  published.  Five  Years* 
Residence  in  the  Canadas,  including  a 
Tour  through  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  in  1823,  by  E.  A.  Tall)ot,  Esq.  of 
tlw  Talbot  Settlement,  Upper  Canada. 

An  Excursion  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  during  the  years  1822 
and  23,  by  an  English  gentleman,  is  (irinU 
lug. 

Mr  H.  Nicholas  has  in  the  press  a 
small  work  for  the  use  of  antiquaries, 
historians,  and  the  legal  profession,  cejir 
toining  Tables  that  show  exactly  Ui«  yagr 
of  our  Lcord  corresponding  with  the  ycap 
of  the  reign  of  each  monarch,  an  alpHa- 
betical  and  chronological  calendar  qf 
saints*  days  and  other  festivals  on  which 
ancient  records  are  dated,  Ac. 

’  The  Sisters  of  Narsfield,  a"  tale  for 
young  women,  by  the  author  of  •*  the 
Stories  of  Old  Danicll,”  Ac.  is  in  the 
press. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Horse,  and 
progress  of  Horse  Knowledge,  by  D. 
Clark,  F.L.S.  Ac.,  is  in  the  iwess. 

The  Author  of  “  Conversations  on 
Botany”  is  about  to  produce  Conversa¬ 
tions  on  Geography  and  Astronomy,  illus¬ 
trated  with  plates,  w-ood-cuts,  Ac. 

In  the  press,  and  w-ill  be  published 
eariy  in  June,  a  Key  to  the  Science  of 
Botany,  comprising  a  familiar  and  plea¬ 
sing  conversation  between  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  with  plates,  cither  plain  or 
coloured,  bv  Mrs  Sclwyn. 

5  B 
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Works  prei>aritiff  fur  Publication, 
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IMr  T.  I4.  Busby's  first  number  of  the 
Costume  of  the  City  of  London,  dedicated, 
by  permission,  to  his  Majesty,  will  be 
be  published  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  press,  Alterations  made  in  the 
I^ndon  Pharmacopceia  in  1823  fully 
stated,  with  introductory  remarks  and 
schemes,  illustrative  of  all  the  formulae 
influenced  by  chemical  action. 

Lieut.  Morgan  has  in  the  press,  the 
Emigrant's  Note-Book,  with  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  during 
the  late  war. 

An  Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction 
of  Rural  Expenditure,  is  announced  by 
R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq. 

A  work  is  in  the  press,  called  the  Re¬ 
lapse,  or  True  and  False  Morality. 

Helon’s  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is 
preparing  for  publication,  consisting  of  a 
picture  of  Judaism  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah, 
translated  from  the  German  of  F.  Strauss, 
with  notes  and  illustrations  by  the  trans¬ 
lator. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  a  second 
edition,  and  greatly  improved,  of  the 
Young  Naturalist,  a  tale,  calculated  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  young 
people,  by  A.  C.  Mant. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  appear, 
in  two  volumes,  embellished  with  nu¬ 
merous  engravings  on  wood,  Typogra- 
phia,  or  the  Printers*  Instructor,  by  J. 
Johnson,  Printer;  dedicated,  by  permis¬ 
sion,  to  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

A  little  work,  illustrative  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England,  is  in  the  press,  entitled  the 
Two  Rectors,  in  ten  papers,  containing 
the  Mail-coach,  the  Bookseller’s  Shop, 
Social  Intercourse,  the  Missionary,  Pa¬ 
triotism,  Amusements,  the  Keeper’s 
Lodge,  the  Repentant  Criminal,  the 
Church  Service,  the  Departure,  neatly 
printed  in  duodecimo.  « 


The  Slave,  a  poem,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Maugham,  author  of  the  “  Pupil’s 
Pharmacopoeia,”  is  printing,  uniformly 
with  the  small  edition  of  the  Phann. 
Lond.  an  Appendix  to  the  latter  work, 
comprising  a  concise  history  of  the  Mu-* 
teria  Medica,  as  well  as  of  the  prepara, 
tions  contained  therein,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  their  doses,  virtues,  and  uses. 

Mr  White,  Lieut;  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  has  in  the  press,  a  Voyage  to 
Cochin  China. 

Mr  Rhodes  is  printing  a  second  edition 
of  Peak  Scenery,  or  the  Derbyshire  Tour¬ 
ist,  W’hich  will  contain  a  revision  of  the 
quarto  copies,  with  a  preliminary  chapter, 
a  series  of  road  sketches  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  and  a  map  of  the  countr\’,  with 
the  routes  of  the  different  excursions. 


EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  a  neat 
pocket  volume,  a  British  Flora ;  or  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to 
Britain.  To  w'hich  is  prefixed,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  an  Expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Terms  used  in  Botany.  Hy 
James  Macfadyen,  Lecturer  on  Natural 
History. 

The  Satire  “  Glasgow,”  by  G.  I.. 
Amargo,  Esq.  will  appear  early  in  Au¬ 
tumn. 

Historical  Notes  respecting  the  In- 
dians  of  North  America,  with  Remarks 
on  the  attempts  made  to  convert  and 
civilize  them. 

A  Poet’s  Lay  from  South  America, 
one  volume  foolscap  8vo. 

Modern  Horticulture ;  or  an  Account 
of  the  most  approved  method  of  ma¬ 
naging  Gardens,  for  the  produrtion  of 
Fruits,  Culinary  Vegetables,  and  Flowers. 
By  Patrick  Neill,  F.R.S.E.  F.L.S.  and 
Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ASTROyOHT. 

Vol.  I.  of  an  Introduction  to  Practical 
Astronomy  :  containing  Tables,  recently 
computed,  for  facilitating  the  reduction 
of  Celestial  Observations ;  and  a  Popular 
Explanation  of  their  Construction  and 
Use.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  LL.D. 
P.R.S.  Ac.  Royal  4to.  £.3m3s.  bds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  His  Serene  Highness  An- 
thony-Philip  D’Orleans,  Duke  of  Mont- 
,  pwisier.  Written  by  himself.  8vo.  9s. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke ;  with  Specimens 
of  his  Poetry  and  Letters  ;  and  an  Esti¬ 
mate  of  his  Genius  and  Talents,  compa¬ 
red  with  those  of  his  great  Contempora¬ 
ries.  By  James  Prior,  Esq.  Svo.  wit  1 
Portrait  and  Fac-similes,  l6s. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Metrical  Chronology,  in  which 
Important  Dates  in  Ancient  and  Modern 
History  are  expressed  by  Consonanus 
used  for  Numerals,  and  formed  by  ai 
Vowels  into  Significant  Words ;  wi 
Historical  Notes,  and  Questions  for  tne 
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^lonihlif  Ijisi  of  J^ew  Puhlicalions* 


Exercise  of  youn;'  Students :  to  which 
are  subjoined,  Tables  of  Chronology  and 
Uegal  Genealogies,  combined  and  sepa¬ 
rate.  By  tlie  Uev.  John  Henry  Howlett, 
M.A.  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty.  Small 
ko.  15s. 

CLASSICS. 

Homeri  llias,  ad  novissiman  Heynii 
editionem  cxacta ;  excisis  disquisitioni- 
bus,  excursibus,  et  notarum  iis,  quae  ad 
juniorum  commoditatem  minus  i)ertincre 
videbantur.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Homeri  llias,  ad  novissimie  Heynii 
editionis  textum  expressa.  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Carmina  Expurgate  : 
in  usum  Scholarum.  Cum  Notis  Anony- 
mis  et  Jos.  Juventii.  Editio  nova.  8vo. 
Os. 

D.  Junii  Juvenalis  et  A.  Persii  Flacci 
Satiroc  Expurgatoe  ;  in  usum  Scholarum. 
Adduntur  Juvenali  Annotationculue  Lud. 
Pratei  et  Jos.  Juventii.  Subjicitur  Per- 
sio,  Interpretationis  loco,  versio  Brews- 
tcri.  Editio  nova.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

Demosthenis  Orationcs  do  Republica 
Duodecim ;  cum  Wolfiana  Interpreta- 
tionc.  Accessit  Philippi  Epistola.  A. 
Gulielmo  Allen,  A.M.  Editio  nova.  8vo. 
5s.  bound. 

The  Manners,  History,  Literature,  and 
Works  of  Art,  of  the  Homans,  explained 
and  illustrated ;  No.  1.  in  8vo.  contain- 
ling  32  pages  of  letter-press,  and  eight 
Lithographic  Drawings;  price  one  shil¬ 
ling  :  being  the  commencement  of  a  Clas¬ 
sical  Cyclopaedia. 

The  Agamemnon  of  iCschylus,  trans¬ 
lated  by  John  Symmonds,  Esq.  A.M. 
Royal  8vo. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  William  Stewart 
Rose.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

C.  Silii  Italici  Punicorum  Libri  17  re- 
censuit  et  accuravit  J.  Carey,  LL.D. 
24*mo.  6s.  boards. 

DBAMA. 

A  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the 
Source  of  the  Pleasures  derived  from 
Tragic  Representations,  from  which  is  de¬ 
duced  the  secret  of  giving  Dramatic  In¬ 
terest  to  Tragedies  Intended  for  the  Stage, 
&c.  By  M.  M‘Dermot.  8vo.  12s. 

Sylla:  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  M.  Jouy.  Royal 
8vo.  5s.  6d> 

The  Biography  of  the  British  Stage, 
being  correct  Narratives  of  the  Lives  of 
all  the  Princip^  Actors,  and  Actresses. 
12mo.  9s. 

Bentivoglio,  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Charles  Masterton.  8vo. 

.  SDUCATIOK. 

A  Practical  German  Grammar ;  being 
4  new  and  easy  method  of  acquiring  a 


thorough  knowledge  of  the  German  l^an- 
guage.  By  John  Ruwhotham,  Academy, 
Walworth.  12mo.  78.  bound. 

The  Elements  of  the  French  Language, 
comprising  a  number  of  simple  Rules 
and  Exercises  adapted  to  them.  By  Pros¬ 
per  Gislot,  M.A.  l2mo.  is.  6d.  bound. 

Accidence,  or  first  Rudiments  of  the 
French  Language.  By  B.  P.  J.  Gouly. 
12mo.  2s.  fid.  l)Ound. 

Letters  to  young  Ladies  on  their  En¬ 
trance  into  the  World :  to  which  arc  add¬ 
ed,  Sketches  from  Real  Life.  By  Mrs 
Lanfear.  Foolscap  Svo.  is.  fid. 

FIJTE  ARTS. 

Sketches  of  the  principal  Picture-Gal¬ 
leries  in  England,  with  a  Criticism  on 
“  Marriage  a-la-Mode,”  Foolscap  Svo. 
5s. 

No.  IX.  of  Views  in  Spain.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Hawke  Locker,  Esq.  F.R.S.  ito. 
1 2s.  Svo.  8s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of 
various  Pirtures  and  Prints,  which,  IVom 
the  Decease  of  the  Poet,  to  our  own 
Times,  have  been  ofi'ered  to  the  Public  as 
Portraits  of  Shakespeare,  illustrated  with 
accurate  and  finished  Engravings  by  the 
ablest  Artists,  from  such  Origin^s  as  were 
indisputable  Authority.  By  J.  Boaden. 
15s. 

Myriorama,  second  scries,  consisting 
entirely  of  Italian  Scenery,  and  capable  of 
greater  number  of  changes  than  the  for¬ 
mer  series.  £.lti  4s.  in  an  elegant  box. 

OEOORAPHY. 

A  Table  of  the  Comparative  Height  of 
the  Prindpal  Mountains  in  the  World, 
above  the  level  of  the  Sea  ;  shewing,  also, 
the  Altitudes  of  the  most  remarkable 
Towns,  &c.  the  Passes  of  the  Alps. 
2s.  fid. 

A  Table  of  the  Comparative  liengths 
of  the  Principal  Rivers  in  the  World, 
from  their  respective  Sources  to  the  Sea. 
By  J.  Wyld,  Geographer  to  the  King.' 
28.  fid. 

A  Plan  of  Algiers  and  its  Environs ; 
with  an’  Enlarg^  Plan  of  the  Mole,  and 
a  View  of  the  Batteries,  from  a  Sketch 
by  Major  Gosset,  R.E.  published  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Quarter-master  G<»eraL 
3s. 

UItTORT. 

Wolsey,  the  Cardinal,  and  his  Times. 
By  George  Howard,  Esq.  8vo,  Ifis. 

Hunt*s  Bredow*8  Tables  of  the  History 
of  the  World,  chiefly  adapted  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  divided  into,  1,  Ancient  History.  2, 
Middle  Ages.  3,  Modem'  History.  Ss. 
in  sheets.  3e.  fid.  in  covers. 

The  Captivity,  SufTeringt,  and  Escape, 
of  James  Scurry,  who  was  detained  a 
Prisoner  during  Ten  Years  in  the  Domi- 
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nions  of  Hyder  AH  and  Tip|X)o  Sail). 
Written  by  himself,  with  Additions  by 
William  Whiteway,  one  of  his  Compa¬ 
nions  in  misfortune.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  bds. 

3IEDIC1KE  AND  SURGEKY. 

On  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  and  of  the 
Thigh  Bone  ;  in  Two  Lectures,  delivered' 
in  the  School  of  Great  Windmill* street; 
By  Charles  Bell,  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital.  Royal  4ta  with  nine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  16s.  extra  boards. 

The  Economy  of  the  Eyes  :  Precepts 
for  the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of 
the  Sight.  Plain  Rules,  which  will  ena¬ 
ble  all  to  judge  exactly  when,  and  what 
Spectacles,  are  best  calculated  for  their 
Eyes,  &c.  By  William  Kitchiner,  M.D. 
12mo.  7s. 

Vol.  IV.  of  the  •  Transactions  of  the 
Association  of  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of 
the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  in  Ireland*  8vo.  14&  boards. 

IIISCELLAKEOUS. 

No.  I.  of  the  Metropolitan  Literary 
Journal,  to  be  continued  monthly.  23.  6d. 

No.  I.  of  the  Monthly  Critical  Gazette, 
or  Review  of  every  Book  Published. 

Is.  6d. 

The  Chimney-Sweeper’s  Friend,  and 
Climbing  -  Boy’s  Album,  arranged  by 
James  Montgomery,  w  ith  illustrative  De¬ 
signs  by  Cruickshank. 

The  Suffolk  Papers.  From  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
Letters  to  and  from  Henrietta,  Countess 
of  Suffolk,  and  her  Second  Husband,  the 
Hon.  George  Berkeley,  with  an  original 
whole-length  portrait  oLthe  Countess.  2 
vols.  8vo.  XMiilOs. 

Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egj^pt  and 
in  Italy.  By  the  Author  of  “  Sketches  of 
India,”  &c.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

The  Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  or  an  Inquliy  into  the  State 
of  the  Public  Journals,  chiefly  as  regards 
their  Moral  and  Political  Influence.  12mo. 
6s.  boards. 

Telyn  Dew’i  sef  Gwaith  Prydyd-dawl  y 
parch.  David  Davis,  o  Gastell-Hywel, 
Ceredigion,  &c.  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

Tables  of  the  Values  of  Estates,  An¬ 
nuities,  Assurances  on  Lives,  &c.  to  w'hich 
is  prefixed  the  Doctrine  of  Calculations. 
By  R.  Thomas.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Secret  Instructions  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  an  Appendix.  12mo.  3s. 

Mornings  at  Bow-street,  W'ith  20  Illus¬ 
trative  Drawings  by  George  Cruickshank. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Contribution  to  a  Natural  and  Econo¬ 
mical  History  of  the  Cocoa-Nut  Tree. 
Is.  6d.  I 
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NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Our  Village :  Sketches  of  Rural  Cha¬ 
racter  and  Scenery.  By  Mary  Russel 
jMitford.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Annaline,  or  Motive-hunting.  3  vols. 
12mo.  £.ltil0s. 

The  Old  Arm  Chair  ;  or  Recollections 
of  a  Bachelor,  a  Tale.  By  Sexagenarius. 
12mo.  4s.  boards. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

An  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Gravity  and 
the  Distances  of  the  Planets ;  with  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Tides,  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Precession  of  the  Equi¬ 
noxes.  By  Captain  Forman,  R.N.  Royal 
12mo.  4s. 

Meteorological  Essays  and  Ohserva- 
tions.  By  J.  Frederic  Daniell,  F.R.S. 
8vo. 

Vol.  II.  of  a  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
from  the  French  of  M.  de  Voltaire.  Royal 
18mo.  8s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

An  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  Part  II.  4to.  By  David 
Booth. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology; 
By  J.  Bostock,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo. 
15s. 

POETRY. 

Myrtle  Leaves;  a  Collection  of  Poems, 
chiefly  Amatory.  By  T.  W.  Kelly.  Fool¬ 
scap  Bvo.  5s. 

Odes,  Original  and  Translated,  with 
other  Poems.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Idwal,  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos,  with 
Notes.  Small  8vo. 

Poetic  Vigils.  By  Bernard  Barton. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

A  Midsummer  Day’s  Dream,  By  E. 
Atherstone,  with  plates.  Foolscap  8vo. 
8s. 

The  Poetic  Remains  of  some  of  the 
Scottish  Kings,  .now  first  collected  by 
George  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.R*S.  Ac.  with 
a  full-length  Portrait  of  James  I.  and  a 
Fac-simile  of  his  Writing*  Fost  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects.  To  which 
are  added  several  Miscellaneous.  By 
Richard  Ryan.  12mo.  5s. 

Satires  by  Joseph  Hall,  afterw’ards 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  with  the 
Illustrations  of  the  late  Rev.  Thonias 
Warton,  and  additional  Notes  by  Samuel 
Webber  Singer.  12mo. 

The  Loves  of  the  Colours;  with  a  few 
Occasional  Poems,  &c.  Foolscap  vo. 
4s.  6d.  Extra  boards. 

An  Apology  for  Don  Juan,  Cantos  — • 
11.  12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

The- Principles  of  Rhythm,  both 
Speech  and  Music,  especially  m  the  we- 
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clianisin  of  Englisli  Verse.  By  the  Ucv. 
Kichard  Hoc,  A.B.  4to.  IjL 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Nation¬ 
al  Hank.  By  the  late  David  Ricardo, 
M.P.  8 VO.  2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  E.  G. 
Stanley,  M.P.  By  .lohn  Kennedy,  Esq. 
of  Manchester.  8vo.  Is.  Cd.  sewed. 

Negro  Emancipation  and  West-Indian 
Independence  the  True  Interest  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Taylor.  8vo.  Is. 

Turnips,  Sheep,  Wool,  and  Prosperity, 
versus  Flax,  Potatoes,  Mud- Hovels,  and 
Poverty  ;  in  which  the  soundness  of  the 
jwlicy  of  extending  the  Growth  of  Wool, 
and  permitting  its  Free  Export,  is  de¬ 
monstrated.  By  an  Irish  Landlord.  8vo. 
Is. 

Cottage  Economy  and  Mansion  Econo¬ 
my,  estimated  on  the  INIarket  Prices  of 
Provisions  for  November  1S23  and  Fe- 
bniary  1824.  By  T.  N.  Parker,  Esq. 
A.M.  Is. 

Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour.  By  a 
Student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  9s. 

Notes  of  the  War  in  Spain,  detailing 
Occurrences,  Military  and  Political,  in 
Galicia,  and  at  Gibraltar,  and  Cadiz,  from 
the  Fall  of  Corunna  to  the  Occupation  of 
Cadiz  by  the  French.  By  Thomas  Steele, 
Esq.  M.A.  8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Third  Course  of  Practical  Sermons, 
expressly  adapted  to  be  read  in  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriot.  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 
boards. 

Homilies  for  the  Young,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  Children  of  the  ^iational 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Marriott. 
5s.  Cd. 

'  An  Analysis  of  Paley’s  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  the  way  of  Question  and 
Answer ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
in  Divinity,  as  well  as  for  counteracting 
the  progress  of  Infidelity  amongst  the 
Middle  Classes  of  Society.  12mo.  4s. 

Fatal  Errors  and  Fundamental  Truths, 
illustrated  in  a  scries  of  Narratives  and 
Essays.  Small  8vo.  Os. 

Liturgical  Considerations  ;  or  an  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Daily  Service  of  the  Church, 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
By  the  Revi  W.  Shepherd.  12mo.  5s. 

boards. 

A  Key  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  original  Greek,  and  an  In- 
tcrlineary  Literal  Translation,  upon  the 
Hamiltonian  System.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Summary  View  of  America :  com¬ 
prising  a  Description  of  the  Face  of  the 
Country,  and  of  several  of  the  principal 


Cities ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Social,  M<»- 
ral,  and  Political  Character  of  the  People ; 
l)eing  the  Result  of  Observations  and  In¬ 
quiries  during  a  Journey  in  the  United 
States.  By  an  Englishman.  8vo. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lewes 
and  its  vicinity.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W, 
Horsfield,  with  an  Appendix  ;  containing 
an  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
District.  By  Gideon  Man  tell,  F.L.  and 
G.S.  4to.  £.2ii2s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Letters  from  an  Absent  Brother  ;  con¬ 
taining  some  Account  of  a  I’our  through 
Parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Northern  Italy,  and  France,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1823,  2  vols.  12s.  Gd. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chili,  and 
Voyage  from  the  Pacific,  in  the  Years 
1822  and  1823 ;  preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Revolutions  in  Chili  since  the  Year 
1810,  and  particularly  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Squadron  of  Chili  under  Lord 
Cochrane.  By  Maria  Graham.  4to.  with 
engravings.  jC.2iil2(i6d.  boards. 

The  Private  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F. 
Lyon,  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Hecla,  during 
the  recent  Voyage  of  Discovery  under 
Captain  Parry.  8vo.  with  plates.  16s. 

Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey 
through  Russian  and  Siberian  Tartary, 
from  the  Territorities  of  China  to  the 
Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtschatka,  performed 
in  the  Years  1820-21-22  and  23.  By 
Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane,  R.  N. 

8vo.  18s. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
Comparative  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography  of  that  Country.  By 
W.  Martin  Leake,  F.R.S.  8vo.  15s. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France,  in  the 
Years  1821-22  ;  including  a  Description 
of  the  Rhine  Voyage  in  the  Middle  of 
Autumn,  and  the  Stupendous  Scenery  of 
the  Alps  in  the  Depth  of  Winter.  By 
Charles  Tennant,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£.lii5s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Rcdgauntlct,  a  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  the  Author  of  “  Waverlcy.” 

3  vols.  post  8vo.  XM<'llii6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
Journal,  No.  LXXIX. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 

No.  XXL  conducted  by  Professor  Jame¬ 
son  ;  with  7  Engravings.  Svo,  78.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Speeches 
delivered  at  the  Bar  of  the  General  Asl 
sembly,  in  the  case  respecting  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Macfarlanc,  to  ;? 
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Lhe  office  of  Minister  of  the  High  Church  and  Duties  of  Christianity.  By  the  Ucv 

of  Glasgow'.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  John  Brown,  D.D.  iSIinister  of  Langton* 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  Berwickshire.  l8mo.  2s.  Gd.  Iwards.  * 
1823.  One  thick  volume.  8vo.  X.luls.  Anna  Ross;  a  Story  for  Children.  By 
A  Tour  in  Germany  and  some  of  the  the  Author  of  “  The  Decision  ” 
Southern  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em-  18mo.  2s.  Gd.  boards, 
pire,  ill  the  years  1820,  1921  and  1822.  A  Reply  to  the  Sjieeches  of  Dr  Chal- 
2  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  16s.  mers  and  Dr  Macgill,  in  the  Synod  of 

Mary  Grant ;  or,  the  Secret  Fault,  a  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  relative  to  the  Pre- 
Tract  for  Sabbath  Schools.  By  the  Au-  sentation  of  Dr  Macfarlane  to  the  Righ 
thor  of  “  Harriet  and  her  Cousin.”  18mo.  Church  of  Glasgow.  By  a  Friend  of 
9d.  stitched.  Order.  Is.  6d. 

Waverley,  a  Drama,  taken  from  the  Toumay,  or  Alaster  of  Kempelcairn  a 
Novel,  18mo.  Is.  Tale.  Bythe  Author  of  the  “  Fire-Eater.” 

Essays  on  Evangelical  Subjects.  By  1 2mo.  8s.  Gd.  boards, 

the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  of  Perth.  The  Inheritance.  By  the  Author  of 
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EUROPE.  “  1.  The  Chiefs  of  the  military  insur- 

Frakce. — The  only  intelligence  from  rection  of  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
this  country  of  any  importance  relates  “  2.  The  Members  of  the  Cortes  who 
to  the  plan  of  the  Finance  Minister  for  proclaimed  the  dethronement  of  the  King 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt-  at  Seville. 

This  measure,  which  had  been  carried  “  3.  The  Chiefs  of  military  insurrec- 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  tions  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  at  Mad- 
Deputies,  was  on  the  5th  instant  reject-  rid,  &c. 

ed. by  the  Peers,. on.  a  division  in  which  “  4.  The  assassins  of  Vinueza,  the 
the  ministry  were  left  in  a  minority  of  Judges  of  Elio,  and  the  authors  of  the 
105  to  130.  Some  ascribe  this  result  to  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Grenada.” 
the  personal  interest  of  the  Peers  in  the  '  The  exceptions  are  ranged  into  four- 
Gve  per  cent.  Stock,  w’hile  others  impute  teen  classes,  and  all  of  them  are  so  inde- 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who,  as  flnite,  that  the  Government  may,  with 
they  were  likely  to  be  the  greatest  suf-  the  utmost  facility,  under  their  sanction, 
ferers  by  the  law',  became,  of  course,  its  harass,  w'ith  vexatious  trials,  at  least, 
mo.st  strenuous  op|x>sers.  every  man  who  shared  in  the  revolution, 

Netherlands.— A  treaty  has  been  and  did  not  desert  it ;  and  not  only  may 
concluded  between  the  King  of  the  Ne-  .  this  be  done,  but  the  fifth  article  ordains, 
therlands  and  Great  Britain,  for  regula-  that  “  the  respective  authorities  shall 
ting  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  their  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  con- 
colonies  in  the  east. — The  tw'o  parties  duct  of  such  individual,  as  may  have 
engage  not  to  impose  any  hurtful  restric-  given  evident  proofs  of  their  adherence 
tions  on  each,  other's  trade  ;  but  to  allow  to  the  Constitutional  regime ;  and  if  their 
free  commercial  intercourse,  on  pay-  present  conduct  shall  be  found  to  be  that 
ment  of  such  reasonable  duties  as  may  of  faithful  subjects,  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
be  agreed  on.  quieted  in  any  •  sort.  But,  on  the  other 

Spain. — The  long-expected  amnesty,  hand,  if  by  actions,  WTitings,  or  speeches, 
or  act  of  grace,  was  issued  by  Ferdinand  they  are  likely  to  trouble  the 
on  the  1st  of  May,  but  the  advantages  peace,  they  must  be  judged  and  ^isitw 
hoped  from  it  have  been  so  for.  from  with  all  the  severity  which  is  announced 
meeting  writh  fulfilment,  that  it  might  be  for  the  guilty  in  the  preceding  excep- 
termed  a  list  of  proscriptions  rather  than  tions.” — This  way  of  punishing  men  for 
any  thing  else.  ^  crimes  which  they  may  commit,  is 

The  following  are  the  description  of  t'ainly  the  most  eflTectu^  one  for  preven  - 
persons  still  designated  for  punishment :  ing  the  commission  ;  but  it  is  monstrous 
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to  call  the  edict  which  enjoins  it  “  an  act 
of  grace/*  The  “  general  pardon/*  too, 
is  only  granted  “>  with  the  exception  of 
corporeal  and  pecunwr)'  penalties,”  which 
include,  we  should  suppose,  every  sjx;- 
cies  of  punishment  short  of  peri)ctual  im¬ 
prisonment  or  death ;  and  yet  all  these 
items  of  des|^x)tic  command  are  what 
this  amnesty  calls  “  the  benefits  of  grace, 
civil  liberty,  and  personal  security  !’* 
This  document  w’ould  have  told  us  enough 
of  the  miserable  state  of  that  country 
where  such  measures  arc  resorted  to, 
even  if  the  details  of  its  misery  were  not 
daily  reaching  us.  Thousands  who  have 
hitherto  supposed  themselves  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  asking  the  King’s 
forgiveness,  find,  with  astonishment  and 
alarm,  that  the  application  has  not  been 
waited  for,  and  that  they  are  included  in 
the  proscribing  exceptions.  From  Mad¬ 
rid  alone,  (the  smallest  capital  in  Ku- 
ro})e,)  seven  thousand  families  are  said 
to  have  emigrated  since  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuar3%  Fear  is  the  first  impulse  excited 
in  the  public  mind  by  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  persecution ;  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  the  suggestions  of  fear  have 
l>een  powerfully  reinforced  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  French  garrison.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  panic  is,  however,  as  transient 
as  that  of  all  other  popular  emotions, 
and  a  dreadful  reprisal  may  be  expected 
when  the  reign  of  fear  shall  have  expi¬ 
red,  and  when  the  F'rench  troops  shall 
have  been  removed.  Daily  quarrels  a- 
rise  between  the  royalist  soldiers  and 
their  foreign  auxiliaries,  on  account  of 
the  violences  of  the  former  being  of  such 
n  character  as  to  call  for  interference. 
At  the  feast  of  St  Isidore,  (the  5th,)  an 
affray  took  place  between  a  French  corps 
and  the  regiment  of  Quesada,  in  which 
several  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.—. 
The  royalist  volunteers  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  exceptions  of  the  am¬ 
nesty,  numerous  as  they  are ;  but  steps 
have  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  order. 
A  committee,  formed  from  ex-members 
of  the  Inquisition,  is  sitting  day  and 
night  to  make  out  a  catalogue  of  prohi¬ 
bited  books ;  and  an  order  has  been  is¬ 
sued  for  all  persons  w'ho  were  formerly 
employed  under  the  French  administra¬ 
tion,  and  w'ho  arc  now  without  occupa¬ 
tion,  to  quit  Spain  without  delay. 

A  member  of  the  late  militia  was  put 
to  death  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  for 
having  said,  that  his  sword  was  rusty— 
but  that  he  would  only  w'ash  away  its 
rust  in  the  blood  of  the  King.” 

In  aggravation  of  the  ills  under  which 
the  country  is  already  suffering,  appre¬ 
hensions  arc  entertained  of  calamities  of 
a  different  description.  Symptoms  of  the 


yellow  fever  have  ap|>cnrcd  at  Valencia, 
and  the  dnnight  is  such  throughout  the 
country  that  the  harvest  of  this  year,  it 
is  feared,  will  be  next  to  nothing.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  price  of  grain  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  there  is  no  saying  w'herc 
the  rise  may  stop,  especially  if  specula¬ 
tors  should  interfere.  The  distress  of 
the  people  is  at  the  height,  for  however 
abstemious  they  may  be,  they  still  re¬ 
quire  some  little  food,  wlilch  they  can¬ 
not  procure,  being  destitute  of  every  kind 
of  resource. 

Recent  advices  from  Bayonne  state,  that 
intelligence  had  arrived  there  from  Mad¬ 
rid  of  some  serious  commotions  wliich 
occurred  in  that  capital  on  the  2ikl,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  bread. 
The  bakers’  shops  were  broken  open  and 
pillaged ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
protect  them  by  a  strong  military  guard. 
The  |>eople  reproached  the  French  troojw 
with  being  the  cause  of  their  distress, 
and  it  is  stated  that  great  animosity  j?re- 
vails  between  the  latter  and  the  Simnish 
soldiers. 

Portugal.— The  capital  of  this  coun¬ 
try  w’as  throw’n  into  the  greatest  conster¬ 
nation  in  the  early  part  of  May,  by  a 
struggle  l)etw'ecn  two  Court  parties,  the 
one  headed  by  the  Queen  and  her  son 
Don  Miguel,  and  the  other  by  the  King. 
The  object  of  the  latter  appears  to  have 
been  the  deposition  of  the-  former,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  more  arbitrary 
system  of  Government.  With  this  view, 
the  Prince,  under  pretence  of  having  dis¬ 
covered  a  plot  against  the  House  of  Bra- 
ganza,  gained  over  the  troops,  of  wiiich 
he  was  Generalissimo,  and  was  crow'ding 
the  prisons  of  Lisbon  %vith  victims,  when 
the  foreign  ministers  interfered,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  seeing  the  King,  whom  the 
conspirators  had  confined  and  surrounded 
with  a  guard.  His  Majesty,  on  recover¬ 
ing  his  freedom,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  directing  that  summary  proceedings 
should  be  adopted  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  towards  the  guilty,  that  their  pu¬ 
nishment  might  speedily  take  place, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pardoned  all 
that  had  been  done  by  his  son,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  urgency  of  the  case 
would  not  allow  of  his  previously  con¬ 
sulting  with  his  Majesty  or  his  Ministers. 
From  the  tenor  of  this  proclamation,  It 
was  suspected  that  his  Majesty  was  stilt 
held  in  restraint  by  the  party  of  the 
Queen,  and  this  his  subsequent  conduct 
soon  proved.  On  pretence  of  going  to 
mass,  he  contrived  to  escape  the  snares 
spread  against  him  throughout  his 
Court,  by  seeking  an  asylum  on  board 
the  Windsor  Castle,  a  British  ship  of 
wTir  lying  in  the  Tagus.  This  course 
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was  resorted  to  on  the  9th  May,  and,  it 
a|)|>ears,  by  the  advice  and  the  earnest 
recommendation  of  the  whole  of  the  di¬ 
plomatic  body.  Thence,  on  the  same 
day,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
is  given  the  following  account  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  since  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy : — “  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  April,  all  the 
troops  of  the  capital  apjieared  under 
arms,  and  my  son  was  seen  to  leave  the 
Koyal  Palace  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  to  order,  without  any  autho¬ 
rity  of  mine,  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  an 
immense  number  of  individuals  of  all 
classes,  invested  with  the  chief  powers 
of  the  State,  in  whom  are  comprised  my 
own  ministers  and  servants  of  my  house¬ 
hold.  The  palace  which  I  inhabit  w  as 
soon  surrounded  w  ith  an  anned  force,  or 
rather  was  transformed  into  a  prison, 
and  all  access  to  my  Itoyal  person  was 
barred  during  several  hours.  Then  were 
observed  proceedings  so  violent,  that  in 
the  latter  days  they  amounted  nearly  to 
open  rebellion;  while  all  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe 
thought  it  their  duty  to  protest  formally 
against  the  violation  of  my  Royal  au¬ 
thority.”— The  proclamation  goes  on  to 
state,  that  instructions  w'ere  given,  in  a 
decree  of  the  3d  of  May,  to  the  Judges, 
to  proceed  legally  against  the  accused, 
in  the  hopes  that  good  order  might  l)e 
restored,  but,  “  on  the  conuary,  the  ar¬ 
rests  continued,  as  likewise  the  orders 
issued  in  the  name  of  my  son,  and  signed 
for  the  most  part  by  obscure  individuals, 
who  have  no  share  in  the  government.— 
Finding  no  means,”  the  King  continues, 
a  little  farther  on,  of  making  knowm 
my  Royal  will,  because  I  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  factious  persons  who  deceived 
my  son,  and  who  had  deprived  me  of 
my  liberty,  I  formed  the  resolution  to  go 
on  board  a  British  line-of-battle  ship,  at 
anchor  in  this  port,  (where  I  have  been 
followed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,)  in  order  that  I 
might  frankly  make  known  to  my  loyal 
subjects  my  situation,  and  call  them,  if 
necessary,  to  my  defence.”  The  King 
resumes  the  authority  of  Generalissimo 
of  the  armies,  and  dismisses  the  Infant 
from  the  station  of  Commander-in-Chief. 
By  a  decree  and  a  letter  to  his  son,  both 
of  the  same  date  as  the  proclamation,  he 
confirms  the  pardon  formerly  granted 
to  Don  Miguel,  and  orders  him  to  at¬ 
tend  him  instantly  on  board  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle.  It  may  seem  singular,  that 
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and  has  been  “  recommended  to  jiass 
some  time  in  travelling  for  his  improve, 
ment,”  that  those  by  whose  counsels  he 
had  acted  fled,  and  that  the  Queen  was 
prohibited  from  again  appearing  at  Court, 
and  is  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a 
convent.  Orders  for  the  instant  libera¬ 
tion  of  all  w'ho  had  been  arrested  were 
transmitted  to  the  Intendant  of  Police 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Fort  of  Peniche, 
on  the  10th.  The  King  w’ent  on  shore 
on  the  loth,  and  great  rejoicings  took 
place  in  consequence.  Don  Miguel  took 
his  departure  in  the  Perola,  a  Portuguese 
frigate,  on  the  14th,  for  Brest.  Tlie 
Perola  was  accompanied  by  the  Knglish 
frigate  Lively,  Captain  Elliot,  and  the 
Prench  brig  Zebra.  He  w  ill  travel  un- 
der  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Beja,  and  is 
attended  by  his  Chamberlain,  the  Conde 
de  Rio  Major.  The  Queen  has  hitherto 
evaded,  under  the  pretext  of  illness, 
compliance  with  the  orders  for  her  re- 
tirement  to  the  Convent  of  lilstrella. 

The  King,  on  his  birth-day,  distrilm- 
ted  various  honours  and  rew'ards  to  those 
individuals  who  had  supported  his  cause 
during  these  events.  All  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  have  received  marks  of 
royal  favour,  but  esj)ecially  the  English 
Minister,  Sir  Edw’ard  3'hornton,  who, 
l)esides  having  a  Portuguese  title,  gets 
also  a  domain  of  the  crowm  for  three 
lives.  Captain  Dashwood,  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Windsor  Castle,  is  made 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Tow'er  and  Sword, 
wdth  the  insignia  in  diamonds.  Other 
English  officers  are  also  distinguished  by 
his  Majesty ;  and  five  hundred  dollars 
w'ere  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  the 
crews  of  the  Windsor  Castle  and  the 
Lively. 

Greece. — The  inhabitants  of  this 
country  have  sustained  a  grievous  loss  in 
the  death  of  their  friend  and  champion. 
Lord  Byron,  w  ho  expired  at  Missolonghi 
on  the  19th  of  -  April,  after  an  illness  of 
10  days,  caused  by  a  cold  attended  with 
inflammation. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
proclamation  which  was  issued  on  the 
occasion  by  the  Greek  Authorities  at 
Missolonghi,  to  the  grief  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  were  arrested  in  the  celebration 
of  their  Easter  festivities 

ProvUtonal  Govcrfiment  of  Greece, 

“  The  present  days  of  festivity  are 
converted  into  bitter  days  of  lamentation 
foraU—  .  ... 

“  I^rd  Noel  Byron  departed  this  hie 

.  ^  A  •  «  Al.TPn« 


a  faction  w’hich  had  gone  such  lengths  to. day,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  even- 

should  be  so  promptly  quelled  by  these  ing,  in  consequence  of  a  rheumati^ 
rneasurcs ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  Prince  flammatory  fever,  which  had  lasted  or 
yielded  to  the  commands  of  his  father,  ten  davs. 
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“  During  the  time  of  his  illness,  your 
general  anxiety  evinced  the  profound 
sorrow  that  i^ervaded  your  hearts.  All 
classes,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
oppressed  by  grief,  entirely  forgot  the 
days  of  Easter. 

“  The  death  of  this  illustrious  person¬ 
age  is  certainly  a  most  calamitous  event 
for  all  Greece,  and  still  more  lamentable 
for  this  city,  to  which  he  was  eminently 
iwrtial,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen,  and 
of  the  dangers  of  which  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  personally  to  partake,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  require  it. 

“  His  munificent  donations  to  this 
community  are  before  the  eyes  of  every 
one,  and  no  one  amongst  us  ever  ceased, 
or  ever  will  cease,  to  consider  him,  with 
the  purest  and  most  grateful  sentiments, 
our  benefactor. 

“  Until  the  dispositions  of  the  National 
Government  regarding  this  calamitous 
event  be  known,  by  virtue  of  the  decree 
of  the  Legislature,  No.  31 4,  of  date  the 
15th  October, 

“  It  is  Ordaiked, 

“  1.  To-morrow,  by  sun-rise,  thirty- 
seven  minute-guns  shall  be  fired  from  the 
batteries  of  this  town,  equal  to  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  the  deceased  personage. 

2.  All  public  ofiSccs,  including  all 
Courts  of  Justice,  shall  be  shut  for  three 
following  days. 

“  3.  All  shojis,  except  those  for  provi¬ 
sions  and  medicines,  shall  also  be  kept 
shut ;  and  all  sorts  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  all  dances  customary  in  these  days, 
all  sorts  of  festivity  and  merriment  in  the 
public  taverns,  and  every  other  sort  of 
public  amusement,  shall  cease  during  the 
above-named  period. 

4.  A  general  mourning  shall  take 
place  for  twenty-one  dsys. 

5.  Funeral  ceremonies  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  in  all  the  churches. 

A.  Mauhocoeuato. 

“  Giouoio  Pbaida,  (Secretary.) 

Missolonghi,  17th  April  1824.” 

Accounts  from  Corfu  of  the  23d  April 
state,  that  the  affkirs  of  Greece  wore  a 
promising  aspect.  The  Turks  have  wholly 
failed  in  raising  an  Albanian  force.  The 
whole  Turkish  force  in  that  quarter  does 
not  exceed  15O0  men,  occupying  Arta  and 
Prevesa.  Accounts  from  Constantinople, 
by  the  way  of  Odessa,  come  down  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  Great  preparations 
were  in  process  of  being  made  a^nst  the 
Greeks,  so  great  that  they  are  rqyarded  as 
the  last  stake  of  the  Porte.  The  approach¬ 
ing  will  be  the  fourth  campaign,  and  it  is 
calculated  more  severe  and  sanguinary 
than  any  preceding  one.  Turkey,  it  is 
said,  has  not  resources  for  a  fifth. 
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Mexico.— According  to  the  American 
papers,  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
country  seem  to  be  making  steady  pro¬ 
gress  in  consolidating  their  inde{)€ndcnce. 
The  new  constitution,  which  was  decreed 
on  the  31st  of  January,  is  republican, 
after  the  model  of  the  United  States. 
There  will  be  a  President,  or  first  Magis¬ 
trate,  chosen  by  the  j)eople,  and  he  will 
be  controlled  by  representative  assemblies, 
chosen  in  the  same  manner.  The  differ¬ 
ent  intendencies  or  provinces  of  Mexico 
will  thus  be  formed  into  a  federal  union 
under  one  head.  There  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  l>e  a  fairer  scheme  of  government ; 
and  the  example  of  the  United  States 
shew's  also,  that,  with  projxjr  materials,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  practice.  This  favour¬ 
able  state  of  things,  however,  runs  some 
hazard  of  l)eing  shortly  disturbed  ;  since 
the  late  Emperor  of  Mexico,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  residing  in  England, 
lately  sailed  from  Southampton  in  an 
armed  vessel,  provided  w’ith  money  and 
warlike  stores,  with  a  view'  of  again  as^ 
sorting  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty.  H# 
gave  out  on  liis  departure  that  he  had 
been  strongly  invited  to  return,  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  party  there,  w’ho  w'ere  ready  to 
assist  him  in  recovering  his  abdicated 
throne,  and  which,  he  was  assured,  was 
the  only  means  that  remained  for  settling 
the  internal  distractions  of  the  country. 
How  far  these  representations  are  true, 
the  event  will  soon  prove ;  but  in  the 
hoeantime  we  have  letters  from  Mexico  of 
the  8th  March,  in  which  the  ex^)ectation 
is  distinctly  expressed,  that  the  Ex-Em¬ 
peror  Iturbide  meditated  returning  to  that 
country,  and  the  existing  Government  is 
declari^  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  hit 
movements.  Intelligence  had  then  just 
arrived  of  his  leaving  Leghorn  for  Eng¬ 
land,  which  was  well  known  to  be  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  present  undertaking.  A 
vigilant  look-out  had  been  directed  to  be 
kept  at  all  the  |X)rts,  in  order  to  secure  him 
on  his  landing. 

Peru. — By  way  of  Janeiro  very  satis¬ 
factory  accounts  have  been  received  of  the 
state. of  the  Independent  cause  in  Peru.-^ 
According  to  advices  from  Panama^  of 
the  22d  of  March,  Generals  Canterac  and 
La  Serna,  the  commanders  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  forces  in  Peru,  had  made  propoeitionf 
to  the  Peruvian  authorities,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  General  Bolivar,  who  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence^  deputed  Count  de  Donas  to  wait 
upon  the  Royalist  Chiefs,  and  to  confer 
on  this  important  subject.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  Commissioners  would  be  nam¬ 
ed  immediately  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
amicable  issue. 
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to  be  wholly  laid  aside  us  a  Uimulns  to 
labour^  and  resorted  only  os  u  chustisco 
mentfor  misbehaviour,  deliberately  proved 
and  recorded.  3.  Ample  provision  is  to 
l)e  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  negroes,  by  the  appointment  of  two 
bishops,  with  regular  clergy  under  them. 
4.  Marriage  is  to  be  encouraged,  families 
never  to  be  separated,  and  the  property 
of  the  slave  is  to  be  protected  by  a  positive 
law.  5.  Banks  are  to  be  established,  in 
which  the  slave  may  deposit  his  earnings; 
the  money  so  placed  to  be  sacred,  in  all 
cases,  from  the  master’s  grasp.  6.  The 
testimony  of  slaves,  under  certain  limita¬ 
tions  dei)ending  on  personal  character,  is 
to  be  received  in  ail  civil  cases,  except 
when  the  master’s  immediate  interests 
arc  concerned,  and  in  all  criminal  cases, 
except  when  the  life  of  a  white  person  is 
involved.  7.  The  slave  who  has  acquired 
a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  have  the 
j)owcr  of  purchasing  his  own  manumis¬ 
sion,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  child;  and 
thus  the  father  may  become,  as  it  is  fit  he 
should,  the  instrument  of  liberty  to  his 
offspring. 

18.— Lord  J.  Russel  brought  forward 
his  motion  respecting  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  France.  He  admitted  that,  in 
the  present  posture  of  public  affairs,  this 
country  ought  not  to  court  a  wiur ;  Init  he 
contended  that  Ministers  may,  without 
injustice,  and  without  danger  of  provok¬ 
ing  hostilities,  interpose  to  forbid  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  South  America,  by  Spain,  so 
long  as  Spain  remains  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  France.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  sup¬ 
ported  the  Noble  Lord’s  proposition  in 
a  very  temperate  speech.  He  imputed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  declaration  of  neutrality  made 
by  this  country,  which,  he  said,  o|)erated* 
instantaneously  to  remove  the  fears  of  the 
French  Government,  and  to  chili  the 
hopes  of  the  Spaniards.  He  drew  a  fa¬ 
vourable  picture  of  the  valour  and  devotion 
of  the  Spanish  Constitutionalists,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  by  a  modest  recital  (in 
his  own  vindication)  of  the  services  by 
which  he  had  earned  the  honours  which 
the  Continental  Sovereigns  had  latterly 
withdrawn  from  him.  Mr  Littleton  op¬ 
posed  the  motion ;  he  complimented  the 
last  speaker  on  his  gallantry,  and  moved 
an  amendment  expressive  of  approbation 
of  the  measures  of  Ministers.  Mr  Gooch 
seconded  the  amendment.  Mr  Canning 
commenced  by  replying  to  the  arguments 
of  Lord  J.  Russell  and  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
speaking  with  the  utmost  kindness  of  the 
latter.  He  maintained  that  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  was 
not  desircablc  nor  desired  by  the  French 
Government,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 


save  the  people  of  S|)aiti  from  mutual 
destruction  ;  in  conclusion,  he  animad¬ 
verted,  in  a  very  happy  vein  of  pleasantry, 
upon  the  romantic  cxjicditions  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson  and  Lord  Nugent,  styling  the 
noble  adventurer  “  an  enormous  breach— 
of  neutrality.”  Mr  Littleton’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried  without  a  division. 

19.— The  Committee  sat  on  the  ScoU 
Juries  Bill,  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
Rc{)ort  on  which  was  ordered  for  the  2d 
of  April. — After  some  miscellaneous  busi¬ 
ness,  the  House  went  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply  on  the  Irish  F>8timate8,  w  hich 
were  ultimately  all  agreed  to. 

22. — A  great  number  of  Petitions, 
upon  various  subjects,  were  presented. 
Among  others,  w'as  one  from  certain  jHir- 
sons  in  Ireland  (noblemen  and  others), 
praying  to  be  incur(X)nited  as  a  joint  stock 
company,  for  the  pur[)ose  of  draining  and 
reclaiming  three  millions  of  acres  of  l>ogs 
in  that  kingdom ;  and  another  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  national  Irish  mining 
Company. 

A  Petition  was  presented  from  persons 
engaged  in  the  Wine  trade,  praying  for  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  upon  Foreign 
Wines ;  ujwn  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  observed,  that  how  much 
soever  he  might  disapprove  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  rate  of  the  duties  upon  Wine,  he 
could  at  present  hold  out  no  prospect  of 
a  repeal  or  reduction  of  them. 

Bills  w'crc  brought  in  fur  building  a 
bridge  overy  and  excavating  a  tunnel  under 
the  River  Thames,  at  a  short  distance  be¬ 
low  the  Tow'cr. 

The  other  business  of  the  night  related 
for  the  most  part  to  the  expected  o|)cra- 
tion  of  Mr  Robinson’s  new  financial  plan 
upon  ilic  Linen,  Wool,  and  Silk  trades, 
with  respect  to  each  of  which  many  peti¬ 
tions  were  presented.  W'ith  respect  to 
the  Arst,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  his  last  determination  to  be,  that 
they  should  be  diminished  annually  by 
one-tenth  of  their  amount,  and  that  iTie 
reduction  should  commence  on  the  25th  of 
January  1825.  On  the  subject  of  the  Wool- 
duty  he  announced,  that  instead  of  making 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  immediately,  he 
should  propose  to  adopt  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Manufacturers  at  the  time 
when  the  measure  was  Arst  announced,— 
namely,  that  the  reduction  should  take 
place  at  tw  o  different  periods.  One  port, 
amounting  to  three-pence,  to  be  taken  off. 
on  the  10th  of  September  next,  and  the 
rematning  duty  of  two*  pence  on  the  10th 
of  December  following.  Under  these  cic- 
cumstonces  lie  should  not  return  any  duty. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Silk  Duties  BUI,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  extended  the 
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Pa  rlin  men  fa  ry  In  tcHigence, 
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allowances  for  Silks  on  hands  to  such 
pieces  as  had  been  cut  only  fo  exhibit 
patterns.  After  this  concession,  which 
-was  received  with  much  gratitude  by 
the  advocates  for  the  trade,  Mr  Baring 
moved  that  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
of  Foreign  Manufactured  Silks  should  be 
postponed  till  the  year  1829  instead  of 
the  year  1826,  and  contended,  as  before, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  Silk 
Manufacturers.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
‘Exchequer,  in  reply  to  the  Hon.  Gentle¬ 
man,  read  two  letters,  one  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Silk  Manufacturers  of  Derby, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Manufacturers,  expressive  of  the  alarm 
they  felt  at  the  opposition  shown  to  the 
measure  in  Parliament,  and  earnestly 
praying  that  he  would  strenuously  urge 
his  proposition.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman,  therefore,  maintained  that  the 
proposed  measures  were  generally  viewed 
hy  the  Silk  Manufacturers  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  light  from  that  which  had  been 
represented.  The  Hon.  Member  for 
Taunton  withdrew  his  amendment,  and 
all  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
propositions  were  then  agreed  to. 

23. — Mr  Peel  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  continue  the  Alien  Act  Bill. 
The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  having  ex¬ 
plained  the  provisions  of  the'  Bill,  and 
stated  that  it  was  intended  to  exempt 
from  its  operation  all  those  who  have 
resided  seven  years  in  this  country,  de¬ 
fended  the  measure  by  its  conformity  to 
ancient  usage,  w  hich  he  proved  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Stuart ;  by  the  mildness  of 
its  operation,  to  which  he  said  the  fact, 
that  in  ten  years  only  seventeen  persons 
had  been  expelled  by  its  authority,  bore 
sufficient  testimony ;  and,  lastly,  by  the 
security  which  the  House  enjoyed  in  its 
own  vigilant  superintendence,  that  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  should  not 
be  abused.  Mr  Hobhouse  opposed  the 
motion  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  declared  his  wish 
that  foreigners  might  be  permitted  to  use 
this  country  as  the  place  of  their  conspi¬ 
racies  against  their  own  Government ;  and 
argued  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  suffered 
to  expire,  as  an  intimation  to  the  despots 
of  the  Continent  of  the  feelings  excited  in 
this  country  their  conduct  Mr  Hob- 
house  taunted  Mr  Wynn  w’ith  inconsist¬ 
ency,  in  voting  now  for  a  measure  which 
he  had  strenuously  opposed  in  1816 ;  and 
quoted  a  ridiculous  phrase  ascribed  to  the 
Ht  Hon.  Gentleman  upon  that  occasion. 
That  he  would  opfxise  the  Bill 
with  physical  force  and  bodily  resistance.” 
Jn  conclusion,.  Mr  Hobhouse  moved 


a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
the  Alien  Act  was  a  “  disgrace  of  the  sta¬ 
tute-book,”  and  “  a  badge  of  servility  con! 
necting  the  British  Government  with  the 
league  impiously  miscalled  the  Holy  AU 
liance.”  Mr  Wynn  explained  the  sense  in 
which  he] had  used  the  phrase  imputed  to 
him,  as  different  from  what  the  Hon. 
Member  had  assumed.  He  also  tried  to  re- 
concile  h»8  conflicting  votes.  Sir  James 
Macintosh  opposed  the  motion  in  an  ad- 
mirable  speech.  He  treated  the  act 
throughout  as  investing  the  executive  with 
absolute  powder,  in  respea  to  those  who 
w'ere  the  objects  of  it ;  and  answered  all  the 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  mildness  with 
which  this  power  had  been  exercised,  by 
a  reference  to  the  admitted  truth,  that 
despotism  w'as  ever  most  dangerous  when 
it  was  most  gentle.  Mr  W.  Lamb  de¬ 
precated  the  use  of  the  harsh  epithets 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Monarchs.  Lord  John  Bussell  ani¬ 
madverted,  with  some  sharpness,  upon 
the  excessive  delicacy  of  the  last  Sjieaker. 
His  Lordship  opposed  the  motion,  as  did 
Mr  C.  Hutchinson  (whose  language  was 
extremely  violent,)  Mr  Warre,  and  Lord 
Althorpe.  Mr  Peel  replied  shortly,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  convicting  Mr  Hob¬ 
house  of  some  Irish  figures  of  style;  and 
the  Resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  ma- 
majority  of  131  to  70. 

A  second  debate  followed  upon  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr  Hume,  having  urged  Mr  Canning, 
obtained  from  him  an  expression  of  his 
hope  that,  at  a  future  day,  the  act  might 
be  suffered  to  expire.  A  second  divi¬ 
sion  took  place  on  the  original  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  129 
to  69. 

25.— Sir  James  Macintosh  withdrew 
his  motion  upon  the  subject  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  South  America.  He  explain¬ 
ed  that  he  did  so,  because  the  explanation 
of  Ministers  had  been  satisfactory ;  and 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  let  it  go  to 
Europe,  that  any  one  in  this  country  dis¬ 
trust^  these  explanations.  He  added, 
that  he  had  heard,  from  good  authority, 
that  a  great  power  on  the  continent  had 
declined  taking  any  part  in  the  proposed 
Congress  on  South  American  affairs. 

After  some  other  business  had  been 
disposed  of.  Sir  J.  Newport  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  best  mode  of  educating  t  e 
poor  in  Ireland.  The  proposition 
w'annly  supported  1^  Mr  Goulburn,  r 
J.  Smith,  Mr  Peel,  and  Mr  Brownlow, 
who  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  jw- 
ceeding  upon  a  basis  of  the  most  « 
liberality,  uniting  the  children  of 
lies  and  ^otestants  promiscuously  m 
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•amc  course  of  education.  The  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

26.— .The  Bill  which  makes  the  Slave 
Trade  piracy,  was  passed,  after  having 
received  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  the 
tribute  of  praise  to  which  a  measure  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  justice  and 
humanity  was  duly  entitled. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
a  Resolution,  which  was  adopted,  for  ma¬ 
king  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  theim- 
portation  of  Foreign  Wool  gradual,  and  lay¬ 
ing  one  on  the  exportation  of  British  Long 
Wool,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  who  feared  that  if  English  Long 
Wools  were  exported,  other  nations  would 
be  able  to  rival  us  in  certain  branches  of 
commerce,  which  at  present  they  had  not 
the  means  of  doing.  According  to  this 
new  arrangement,  it  is  settled,  that  on 
the  10th  of  Septcmljer,  the  duty  shall  be 
reduced  three-pence,  and  on  the  10th  of 
December,  two-|rence,  leaving  only  a  duty 
of  one  penny  upon  Foreign  Wool.  The 
exported  Long  Wool  of  British  growth  to 
be  subject  to  an  ad  xfolorcm  duty  cn  the 
raw  material  of  16  jier  cent. 

29. — Mr  Plunkett,  by  the  desire  of 
the  Irish  Government,  fathered  the  Bill 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Newport,  to  al¬ 
low  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  rites 
of  Catholics  in  the  Protestant  church¬ 
yards  of  Ireland.  After  explaining  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  as  it  had  hitherto 
stood,  he  showed  that  it  had  never  been 
executed,  because  it  was  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  present  measure 
would  make  that  law,  which,  by  the 
forbearance  of  the  Protestant  Minister, 
was  already  law  in  fact.  The  Bill  was 
then  read  a  second  time,  ncmine  contra- 
dicente^  and  ordtred  to  be  committed 
next  day. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr 
Hume,  Mr  Wynn  stated,  that  a  Treaty 
had  been  signed  w'ith  the  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  the  King  of  the  Netlierlands,  by 
his  Right  Hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Aifairs  and  himself, 
by  which  this  country  would  cede  Ben- 
coolen,  and  receive,  in  return,  all  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Continent  of 
India,  and  on  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
or  that  of  his  Allies,  to  the  island  of 
Sincapore. 

On  the  proposition  for  a  grant  of 
£.4847  to  the  British  Museum,  Mr  G. 
Bennett  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the 
Trustees,  using,  as  his  ground  of  accusa¬ 
tion,  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Edinburgh  Reviev,  Sir 


Charles  Long  shortly  replied,  negativing 
in  detail  the  statements  advanced  by  the 
Reviewer.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  that  followed,  Mr  Croker  very 
proj)erly  suggested,  that  as  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  would  be  required,  in  consequence 
of  his  Majesty’s  munificent  and  patrio¬ 
tic  gift,  it  should  be  printed  in  a  cheaper 
form  than  hitherto,  the  present  one  cost¬ 
ing  eight  or  nine  guineas.  The  grant 
was  agrcetl  to. 

A  discussion  then  arose  upon  Mr 
Hume’s  opposition  to  the  grant  for  the 
Education  of  the  Irish  poor,  on  the 
ground,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Kildare- 
Street  Society  had  excited  a  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics,  which  dcterretl 
them  from  placing  their  children  at  the 
schools  under  the  patronage  of  this  in¬ 
stitution.  Mr  L.  Foster  vindicated  the 
Society.  Mr  North  (in  a  maiden  speech) 
gave  a  lively  and  gratifying  picture  of 
the  benefits  conferred,  and  thase  likely 
to  be  conferred  upon  the  Irish  peasantry, 
by  the  Society  in  question  ;  and  profess¬ 
ed  himself  warmly  favourable  to  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  same  schools,  and  trusted 
that  nothing  would  be  done  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  Kildarc-Street 
Association.  The  Hon.  Member  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  cheers  of 
the  House,  and  sat  down  amidst  a  tu¬ 
mult  of  applause.  The  grant  then  pass¬ 
ed  without  opposition. 

30.— Mr  Dawson  (of  Londonderry) 
and  Mr  Brownlovv  (of  Armagh)  in  pre¬ 
senting  petitions  from  diif’ercnt  Freemason 
Lodges  in  Ireland,  praying  to  l)c  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  last  Ses¬ 
sion  against  secret  societies,  took  occasion 
to  express  their  warm  disapprobation  of 
the  Orange  processions  in  the  sister  king¬ 
dom.  Mr  Abercromby  professed  his 
sincere  satisfaction  at  the  explicit  avow'al 
made  by  the  hon.  members,  and  identi¬ 
fying  the  obnoxious  procenione  with  the 
Orange  inttitution^  contended  that  the 
only  effoctual  mode  of  putting  down  the 
processions  was  for  the  Government  to 
withhold  its  favour  from  all  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Orange  societies. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  then  moved  to  refer 
to  a  Committee  of  the  wholc' House  the 
difibreot  Reports  of.  the  Commistiioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  Scotland.  The 
Noble  Lord  introduced  his  motion  with 
a  long  detail  of  the  various  reforms  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Reports  in  question  X  which, 
he  said,  had  been  either  imperfectly  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Government,  or  not  at  all.  liie 
Lord  Advocate  replied  at  great  length, 
answering  specifically  to  the  several  items 
of  Lord  A.  Hamilton’s  charge.  In  the 
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course  of  his  speech,  he  announced  an  in.  tion  to  consult  6rst  the  public  feeling  ii 
tention  of  placing  the  office  of  Justice  of  Scotland.  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  in  conse- 
Feace  as  far  as  jiossiblc  on  the  same  foot-  quence,  called  for  a  division  ujxjn  hil 
ing  on  which  it. stands  in  this  country,  original  motion,  when  the  numbers  were 
Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Mr  Abercromby,  Mr  —For  the  motion  76,  Against  it  124. 
Kennedy,  &c.,  entirely  approved  of  this  Leave  was  then  granted  to  bring  in  a 
arrangement,  which,  they  thought,  ought  Bill  for  the  apiiointment  of  a  Committee 
to  be  undertaken  immediately.  The  Lord  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Salmon 
Advocate,  however,  declared  his  resolu-  Fisheries  in  Scotland. 
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APniL.  and  throughout  the  whole  night  and  next 


Circuit  Intelligence. — Stirlings 
April  8,  9. — Sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  twelve  months  was  pronounced  in  a 
case  of  theft,  and  a  verdict  of  not  proven 
in  one  of  assault  and  robbery,  brought 
in ;  after  which,  William  Campbell  xvas 
charged  with  breaking  into  two  several 
counting-rooms  in  Stirling,  and  stealing 
a  quantity  of  bills,  promissory  notes,  re¬ 
ceipts,  &c.  and  with  being  habit  and  re¬ 
pute  a  common  thief.  The  details  of  the 
crime  and  its  discovery  are  uninteresting. 
The  evidence  was  so  clear,  that  the  Jury 
returned  a  viva  voce  verdict.  While  Lord 
Meadowbank  was  charging  the  Jury,  the 
prisoner  exhibited  a  spectacle  truly  ap¬ 
palling,  from  agitation  and  horror  at  his 
impending  fate.  He  screamed  aloud  for 
mercy,  and  so  completely  was  his  mind 
taken  up  with  dire  forebodings  of  his  doom, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  little  idea  of  the 
stage  to  w'hich  his  trial  had  reached,  for 
even  at  this  period  the  feelings  of  all  a- 
round  were  harrowed  with  uninterrupted 
cries  for  mercy,  either  to  the  Bench,  the 
Depute  Advocate,  or  the  Jury.  Ilis  wail¬ 
ings  consisted  chiefly  of  broken  senten¬ 
ces— such  as,  “  Oh,  mere)',  mercy  !”— 
“  Oh,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  w  ill  you 
have  mere)’  !*’  — “  Oh,  your  Lordship, 
favour  show  on  me  !”  Even  after  the 
Jury  had  returned  their  verdict,  and  the 
clerk  w-as  recording  the  same,  he  cried 
€)ut,  **  Oh,  restrict  my  libel ! — Oh,  let 
me  suffer  anything,  but  do  not  bring  me 
to  an  untimely  end  I**  and  then  dropt  on 
his  knees,  calling  aloud  to  the  Bench  for 
mercy.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
on  the  14th  of  May.  The  prisoner’s  fa- 
ther  was  in  Court  during  the  whole  trial, 
and’ on  receiving  his  sentence,  he  turned 
round  to  recognize  his  father,  who  was 
at  some  distance  behind,  and  seeing  him 
approach  towards  him,  he  raised  his 
hands,  and  in  looks  of  anguish  exclaimed, 
“  Oh,  my  puir  father  !”  On  going'to  his 
cell,  despair  had  taken  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  mind  ;  his  lamentations  then, 


morning,  were  so  loud  and  incessant  as  lo 
attract  the  passengers  on  the  street.  He 
has  since,  however,  become  more  com¬ 
posed.  The  prisoner  is  about  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

Glasgon^  April, — The  Court  opened 
here  on  the  12th,  and  sat  till  the  15th. 
On  the  first  day  one  man  for  horse-steal¬ 
ing  was  sentenced  to  tw’elve  months  in 
Bridewell.  Another  for  falsehood,  fraud, 
forgery,  and  wilful  imposition,  and  a  wo¬ 
man  for  housebreaking,  were  found  guilty 
in  terms  of  their  own  confession,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transix)rtaticn  for  fourteen  years. 
The  sentence  of  the  first  was  not  passed 
till  yesterday.  After  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sultation,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
Not  Proven  in  a  case  in  w'hich  a  woman 
tvas  charged  with  uttering  a  forged  note. 
One  man  accused  of  theft,  another  of  rape, 
and  two  of  hamesucken,  w  ere  outlawed 
for  not  appearing.  One  case  of  assault 
was  deserted  after  the  examination  of 
three  witnesses.  On  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  days,  tw’o  prisoners  received  sentence 
of  death,  four  of  transportation  for  life, 
ten  of  transportation  for  fourteen  and  two 
for  seven  years,  one  of  imprisonment  for 
twelve,  one  for  nine,  and  two  for  six 
months.  There  w'ere  thirteen  cases  in 
which  the  diets  were  deserted,  sentences 
of  outlawry  pronounced,  or  verdicts  of 
acquittal,  or  not  proven,  given.  One 
person  accused  of  robbery  w’as  recom¬ 
mitted  on  a  new  warrant,  on  account 
of  irrelevancy  in  the  indictment,  and  one 
case  of  breach  of  trust,  embezzlement, 
^.  certified  to  the  High  Court  of  Justi¬ 
ciary.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  awarded,  the  crime  was 
that  of  uttering  forg^  notes,  and  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  arraigned  along  with  his 
daughter.  His  guilt,  of  course,  w'as  es¬ 
tablished  by  ample  evidence.  In  address¬ 
ing  the  prisoner,  Lord  Meadowbank  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  days  of  his  life  w’erenow 
numbered— his  race  of  iniquity  wM  at 
an  end— he  must  die  by  the  hands  of  t  c 
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common  executioner.  He  stood  in  a  pre¬ 
dicament  to  which  ho  had  never  seen  a 
]xirallel  id  all  his  cx|>erience.  He  stood 
his  trial  with  his  own  daughter,  whom  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  {wrent  to  have  instruc¬ 
ted  in  the  ways  of  integrity,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  urged  her 
to  a  course  of  life  the  very  reverse.  The 
name  of  the  unhappy  man  is  William 
M‘Teague.  The  other  prisoner,  John 
M‘Crevie,  was  convicted  for  housebreak¬ 
ing,  theft,  and  stouthrief.  The  sentence 
against  both  is  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  19th  of  May. 

Jnverary,  April  20y  21. — One  of  the 
prisoners  brought  to  trial  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  fourteen,  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  seven  years ;  the  crime  of  the 
former  was  administering  medicine  to  a 
female  for  the  purjwse  of  procuring  abor¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  latter  culpable  homicide. 
One  man  accused  of  theft  was  recom¬ 
mitted  on  a  new  w'arrant,  one  charged 
with  wilful  fire-raising  w’as  dismissed 
simplicitcr  after  the  examination  of  se¬ 
veral  witnesses,  and  one  tried  for  assault 
was  dismissed  with  an  admonition,  the 
Jury  having  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
Proven.  Sentences  of  outlawry  w'ere 
given  against  four  persons,  two  charged 
with  assault,  and  two  with  murder,  the 
latter  having  been  arraigned  along  with 
the  prisoner  found  guilty  of  culpable  ho¬ 
micide. 

Ayr^  April  10.— One  man  and  two 
boys  w'ere  sentenced  to  tranportation 
for  fourteen,  and  another  prisoner  for 
seven  years  ;  four  (two  of  them  women, 
for  concealment  of  pregnancy)  to  impri¬ 
sonment  for  six  months. 

Dumfries. — The  Court  sat  here  from 
the  15th  to  the  17th. — Four  prisoners 
for  theft  were  sentenced  to  tran$jx)rta- 
tion  for  different  terms  of  fourteen  and 
seven  years,  and  one  to  twelve  months 
imprisonment ;  five  were  found  guilty  of 
assaults,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned 
from  one  to  twelve  months.  Patrick 
Miller  M‘Clatchie,  charged  with  fabri¬ 
cating  a  cautionary  obligation,  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  signed  in  the  handwriting  of 
Rol)ert  Thresie,  Esq.  writer  in  Dumfries, 
and  uttering  a  bill  for  £.20  Sterling, 
purporting  to  have  been  drawn  by  an 
unknown  individual  of  the  name  of 
George  Workman,  and  to  which  he  for¬ 
ged  the  signature  of  William  Thomson, 
aenior.  Sheriff-clerk  of  Dumfries-sbire. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Guilty,  and  the 
Public  Prosecutor  having  restricted  the 
libel  to  an  arbitrary  punishment,  the 
Judge  mitigated  the  punishment  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  fourteen  years.  His  Lord¬ 
ship  addressed  the  pannel  in  very  feeling 


and  suitable  terms,  and  gave  him  much 
sound  advice,  as  to  the  regulation  of  his 
future  conduct.— John  Hood,  accusetl  of 
setting  fire  to  the  work-shop  of  Mr  Beck, 
coachmakcr,  Dumfries,  on  the  21th  of 
September  last,  by  which  malicious  net 
the  building,  wood,  and  part  of  the 
materials  it  contained,  were  greatly  da¬ 
maged,  and  must  have  been  totally  con¬ 
sumed,  but  for  the  promptitude  and  per¬ 
severance  of  the  neighbours.  Hood 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  the  libel  being  re¬ 
stricted,  he  was  sentenced  to  transporta¬ 
tion  for  life.  When  the  criminail  business 
was  finished,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Sheriff's,  stating  that  he  was 
sorry  to  observe,  that  crime  seemed  to 
be  on  the  increase  in  this  formerly  jK'ace- 
able  district  of  the  country.  His  Lord- 
ship  pointedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Magistracy  to  the  disgraceful  prac¬ 
tice  of  allowing  spirits  to  be  sold  at  toll- 
bars.  He  also  adverted  to  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  prison,  for  the 
proper  classification  of  the  criminals. 
Prisons  should  not  be  converted  into 
palaces,  but  they  ought  to  be  healthful, 
and  afford  means  for  separating  the  less 
guilty  from  the  more  hardened  offender. 

Jedburgh^  April  20.— One  man  w’as 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment 
for  theft,  one  for  having  gone,  armed 
with  a  gun,  into  Mr  Hay’s  plantations 
near  Dunse  Castle,  with  intent  to  kill 
game,  to  four  month.s’  imprisonment ; 
and  in  a  case  of  housebreaking  and  theft, 
one  of  two  prisoners  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  seven  years,  and  the 
other  to  twelve  months  of  hard  labour 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  Castle  of 
Jedburgh. 

The  Court  met  here  on  the 
20th  April,  when  Elizabeth  Louden  or 
Robertson,  pleaded  guilty  to  uttering  se¬ 
veral  one-pound  forged  notes,  and  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation. 
The  prisoner  entreated  their  Lordshiiis 
to  permit  her  to  take  along  with  her  her 
little  daughter,  who  ajqieared  at  the  bar, 
to  the  country  to  which  she  might  be 
sent.  Lord  Hcrmand  said  it  M-as  not 
their  prerogative  to  order  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  had  no  doubt  a  proper 
representation  to  the  Crown  would  pro¬ 
cure  for  the  pannel  her  request.  James 
Donelly  Fairley,  and  William  Wood, 
were  convicted  of  two  separate  acts  of 
theft  and  housebreaking,  committed  at 
the  Star  Iiui,  Mylnficlds,  and  Mains  of 
Foulis,  Perthshire,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  Perth  on  the  4th  of  June. 
Fairley’s  countenance  became  visibly 
changed,  but  Wood  manifested  the  most 
callous  indifference.  Fairley  rose  and 
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fore  connivfid  at  the  sailing-master's  ap¬ 
plying  the  money  to  his  own  purposes, 
and  of  course  forfeited  all  claim  against 
tlM?  owner.  Lord  Hermand  afflnncd  the 
Magistrates*  interlocutor,  with  costs;  stat¬ 
ing,  that  if  a  master  put  money  into  the 
hands  of  one  servant  to  pay  another,'  it 
was  the  djtty  of  the  master  to  see  that  the 
money  was  applied  to  the  {nirposes  for 
which  it  was  given. 

20.— /fa/yrood  Palace. — We  are  happy 
to  hear  that  Government  have  granted 
£.4000  a-year,  for  six  years,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  repair  of  the  royal  {xUace 
of  Holyroodhouse.  The  operations,  it  is 
said,  are  soon  to  commence. 

— Navigation. — As  an  instance  of 
the  astonishing  quickness  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  which  is  possible,  in  the  present  im- 
{woved  state  of  navigation,  we  mention, 
that  a  gentleman  in  Leith  received  a  let¬ 
ter  on  the  1 5th  curt,  from  the  Captain  of 
the  brig  Hawies  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  dated  at  Lord  Auckland's  or  Bris¬ 
tow's  Islands,  in  the  South  Seas,  in  lati¬ 
tude  50.  33.  longitude  166.  40.,  (nearly 
the  antipodes  of  London,)  on  12th  Ja¬ 
nuary  182  L  It  was  put  on  board  of  the 
sch(X)ner  Henry,  of  and  bound  for  New 
York,  and  therefore  travelled  the  im- 
mcn.se  distance  caused  by  the  circuitous 
voyage  to  New  York,  and  thence  found 
its  way  to  Leith,  in  the  incredibly  short 
space  of  fouii  months. 

Oil  Gwr  This  day  the  foun¬ 

dation-stone  of  the  Edinburgh  Oil  Gas 
Light  Comixmy’s  Works  at  Tan  field  (to 
the  westward  of  Canonmills  bridge)  w'as 
laid  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  presence  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  spectators.  A  medallion  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  Baronet  was  deposited  in  the  ca¬ 
vity  of  the  stone.  A  brass  plate,  with 
an  appropriate  in8cri])tion,  was  placed 
over  the  cavity,  and  the  whole  properly 
secured. 

29. — Port  of  Leith. — Early  yesterday 
morning  the  Lord  Provost  of  E^nburgh, 
the  Admiral  of  !>eith,  and-  Bailie  Allan 
of  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Leith  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Harbour  Committee,  inspected  the 
projected  line  of  the  new  pier,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  from  the  present 
stone  pier  to  the  Martdlo  Tower.  The 
morning  fortunately  proved  fine,  and  the 
tide  favoured  their  riding  atongst  the 
vreu  that  was  formed  six  years  ago,  and 
by  which  nearly  two  feet  of  water  is  gain¬ 
ed  as  far  a.»»  it  reaches.  From  the  |>raisc- 
worthy  zeal  thus  manifested  by  the  libe¬ 
ral  and  enlightened  rulers  of  our  city  to 
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promote  the  convenience  and  comfiyrt  of 
the  ]Hiblic,  %ve  may  hope  soon  to  >ritne.H.s 
Uie  completion  of  this  indis])ensnble  im¬ 
provement  ujwn  the  entrance  of  our  port, 
which  is  not  only  calculated  to  increase 
the  de|>th  of  water  8e\'eral  feet,  and  there¬ 
by  benefit  the  revenue  of  the  city,  but 
will  also  enable  passengers  to  land  at  any 
time  of  tide,  and  thus  render  the  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  of  landing  in  small  boats 
no  longer  necessary. 

31. — Genera/ This  day  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  closed  its  sittings,  and  was  dissolved 
in  the  usual  form  by  his  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Morton.  The  only  business  which 
came  licfore  the  Assembly  this  year  jx)s- 
sessing  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
interest,  was  an  appeal  of  Principal  Mac- 
farlane  of  Glasgow  and  others  against  a 
sentence  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr,  of  the  15th  of  Octul)or  last,  alfirm- 
ing  a  sentence  of  the  l^esbytery  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  of  the  19th  of  July  preceding,  by 
which  the  lYesbytery  refused  to  sustain  a 
presentation,  granted  by  his  Majesty,  to 
the  Rev.  Principal,  to  lie  Minister  of  the 
High  Church  of  Glasgow,  on  the  ground 
that  the  clerical  charge  was  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  College  ; 
and  that  tlie  duties  of  the  latter  necessa¬ 
rily  precluded  the  Reverend  Doctor  from 
attending  sufficiently  to  those  of  the 
former. 

The  case  of  the  npjiellants  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Patrick  Robertson,  advocate, 
who  contended  that  the  Presbytery  bad 
acted  illegally  in  refusing  the  presentation 
of  Dr  Macfarlane,  and  tliat  the  Assembly 
must  consider  the  question  altogether  in 
its  judicial,  and  not  in  its  legislative  ca¬ 
pacity*  There  was  no  law  in  existence 
which  could  justify  the  refusal  of  tho 
Presbytery  to  induct  his  client  into  the 
charge  of  Minister  of  the  High  Church  ; 
and  the  AssemUy  could  not  make  him 
the  victim  of  an  ex  post  facto  law.  The 
Presbytery  and  Synod  were  defended  by 
Mr  H.  Cockbum,  advocate,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Chalmers  &.  McGill,  who  ar¬ 
gued,  that  the  Presbytery  were  entitled 
to  consider  the  com{)atibility  of  the  pre¬ 
sentee  ;  that  there  was  no  law  which  could 
fetter  the  Assembly  in  considering  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  case.  For 
although,  by  the  act  of  1817,  (said  the 
Rev.  Dr  Chalmers,)  the  Assembly  had 
set  a  seal  on  its  discretion  as  to  country 
pluralities, — it  was  a  pcr>’cr8e  inference 
to  draw  fVom  this,  that  it  luid  set  a  seal 
on  its  discretion  as  to  town  pluralities. 
Ry  the  act  of  1817,  in  no  one  instance 
could  country  pluralities  lx*  now  allowed ; 
5  1) 
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but  town  pluralities  might  or  might  not 
Ihj  allowed,  according  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  church. 

After  parties  were  withdrawn,  the 
Rev.'  Mr  Finlay, of  Penh  moved  that 
the  Assembly  should  affirm  the  sentence 
of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr  James  Moncrielf, 
Advocate.  The  Rev.  Mr  Yorstoun  of 
Hoddam  moved  to  reverse  the  sentence 
of  the  Synod,  and  to  instruct  the  Presby¬ 
tery  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  Dr 
Macfarlane,  in  his  clerical  charge,  with 
all  convenient  speed.  This  motion  was 


yune 

seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Inglis;  and  the 
vote  being  put,  there  appeared  for 


Reverse . . 

Affirm . . . go 

Majority .  85 


This  case  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  from  1 1  o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  Tuesday  the  25th,  till  half-past  1 1  at 
night,  during  all  which  time  the  place  of 
meeting  was  crowded  to  excess,  ami  the 
public  galleries  had  to  be'clcared  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  Members  and  other 
Reverend  Gentlemen. 
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I.  ECCLESIASTICAL.  . 

April  22.— Rev.  Robert  Paton  ordained  Minister 
of  Straiton. 

May  5. — Mr  Thos.  Hill  presented  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Ballantrae. 

—  Mr  John  M'Gr^or  ordained  Minister  of  the 
Relief  Congregation,  Stranraer. 

C- — Mr  James  Wemyss  ordained  Minister  of 
Orwall. 

12* — United  Associate  Congregation  of  Loch- 
gehy  gave  a  call  to  Mr  Joseph  t^tt  to  be  their 
Minister. 

—  Rev.  Wm.  Dra^don  Carter  chosen  Minister 
of  the  Episcopal  Clia|>el  of  St  John,  Greenock. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Capt  Edwards,  75  F.  Maj.  In  the  Army 
15  May  1824. 
— —  Aveline,  East-India  Company’s 
Service,  Adi.  at  Royal  Military  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Aduiscombe,  Local  Rank  of 
*  Capt  while  so  employed,  vice  Lester, 
res.  do. 

Lieut  Ritherdon,  of  do.  Acting  Adj. 
at  do.  Local  Hank  of  Lieut  while  so 
employed  do. 

7  Dr.  Gds.  Comet  Brett,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Nicolls,  prom.  21  April 

E.  R.  Butkr,  Cornet  do. 

T,  Richardson,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
M'Laudilin,  ret  29  do. 

Major  Brown,  from  8  Dr.  M:^}* 
Onslow,  h.  p.  42  F.  rec.  diff.  15  May 
Bt  Maj.  BrowTi,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Sir  H.  Hoyd,  prom.  6  do. 

Lieut  Patermn,  Capt  do. 

'  Comet  Parlby,  Lieut  do. 

J.  T.  Lord  Brudnell,  Comet  do. 
Bt  Lieut  C(^  Lord  O.  W.  Russell, 
^  from  h.  p.  42  F.  Maj.  vice  Brown,  4 
Dr..  13  do. 

Comet  Rose,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Jo- 
liffe,  29  F.  22  April 

E.  A.  Perdval,  Comet  do. 

Comet  Penn,  from  17  Dr.  Comet,  vice 
Brett,  h.  p.  24  Dr.  do. 

Lieut  Bond,  Cimt  by  purch.  vice  M* 
Neale,  ret  6  May 

Comet  Lewis,  Lieut  do. 

17  Dr.  Hon.  G.  W.  Eidwardes,  Comet  6  May 
Comet  Barron,  from  h.  p.  24  Dr.  Cor¬ 
net,  vice  Penn,  16  Dr.  22  April 

Grca  Gds.  Assist  Sum.  Hairison,  Sure,  vice  Cur¬ 
tis,  dead 

H.  S.  Elmslie,  Assist  Surg.  do. 

Quart  Mast  Seij.  Bayne,  Quart  Mast 
vice  Kelly,  dead  5  March 

Assist  Si^.  O’Halloran,  from  64  F. 

Surg.  vice  Price,  dead  29  April 

Capt  Gowdie,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Cai)t. 
vice  Fox,  95  F.  6  May 
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Lieut.  Day,  from  h.  n.  \V.  I.  U.  Litut. 
vice  Warren,  cancel  let), 

22  April  IS?}. 

Ens.  Campbell,  Lieut,  vice  Scrapie, 

F.  28  do. 

Ensign  Browne,  from  44  F.  Ens.  do. 
Capt.  Stanus,  Maj.  by  purelr.  vice  Tod, 
ret  22  do. 

Lieut  Sir  W.  G.  If.  JoHilTe,  DU  from 
15  Dr.  Capt  do. 

—  Birtwhistle,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Belcher,  ret.  13  Ma> 

Ensign  Ives,  J.ieut  do. 

J.  Markham,  Ens.  do. 

Ensign  Roberts,  Adj.  vice  M'Pherson, 
res.  Adj.  only  do. 

Lieut  Matthews,  Capt  vice  Read,  dead 
2.?  Oct  1S2.1. 

— Semple,  from  28  K.  Capt.  vice 
Willshire,  prom.  24  do. 

Ensign  Grimes,  Lieut.  25  do. 

E.  Bagot  Ensign  do. 

Bt  Major  Brugh,  Maj.  vice  .N’ivoii, 
dead  7  ^ev. 

I. ieiit  Connor,  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Ogilvy,  Lieut  do. 

2d  Lieut  M‘Crea,  from  Ceylon  Ui'g. 

Ensign  vice  Browne,  28  F. 

^  28AprinS21- 

Gent  Cadet  J.  D.  De  Wend,  from  Mil. 

Coll.  Ensign  vice  Ogilvy  2.9  do. 
Ensign  I.angmead,  from  76  F*  Lieut 
vice  Wood,  removed  from  the 
vice  . 

.  ■-  Hutchinson,  Lieut  via? 

dead  2.5  0ctlJ«.v 

G.  Woodbum,  Ensign  29  April  W4 
V.  Joham,  Ens.  by  purch.  '  ice  Ibee, 
cancelled  6  May 

Lieut  Chadwick,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Clutterbuck,ret  29  April 

Ensign  Cootc,  Lieut. 

J.  A.  Barron,  Ens.  . 

Assist  Surg.  Melvin,  Surg.  vice  Fwics 

dead  10 

IIciRp.  Assist  Chambers,  Assist  Surg* 
vice  O’HaDoran,  12  F.  29  Apnl  18-^ 
T.  M.  Wilson,  Ensign  by 
Hamilton,  prom. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Hughes,  from  R.  »*“• 
ColL  Ensign  vice  Campbell, 

Capt  Spinks,  from  4  F. 

\  ice  Lieut  CoL  f'ulton.  ret  13  May 
Fox,  from  15  F.  Capt  viceBt 


Major  Mitchell,  h.  ^ 

Lieut  Furlong,  from  h.  p.  43  ^  ^ 

R.  Ca*pt*Smith,  from  h.  p.  60  F. 

man,  cancelletl  41 

R,  G.  Pickard,  2d  Lieut  vice 


6  do. 


F. 


29  do. 
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African  >  Ateibt.  Surg.  Mcw.irt,  from  1 1  h\  Surg. 

Col.  /  S!)  A(>ril  IHS  I. 

Hos)i.  AssisL  Fcrgusson,  Assist-  Surg. 

do. 

- -  I’icton,  Assist.  Surg.  do. 

IH.V.ll.  Capt.  Welinan,  from  h.  p.  3  (iar.  Hn. 

C’apt.  vice  Leach,  ret  list.  29  April 
—— I-e  Guay,  from  h.  p.  95  F.  (iar. 

Bn.  vice  M'Arthur,  ret.  list.  13  May 
Lieut.  (Juill,  from  h.  p.  16  F.  Lieut, 
vice  Blood,  ret,  list.  29  April 

Umitached, 

Major  .Sir  H.  Floyd,  Bart,  from  8  Dr.  Lieut.  Col. 
of  Infantry  by  purch.  \ice  Gen.  Dowdestlale, 
ret.  0  May  182 1 

Lieut.  Douglas,  from  Gren.  Gds;  CapL  by  purch. 
vice  Muclauchlaii,  Royal  Engineers,  ret. 

13  do. 

.  Garrison, 

Lieut.  Clarke,  77  F.  Town  Adj.  in  the  Island  of 
Malta  29  April  1821. 

Ordnance  Depart  me  nt.^Royal  Artillery, 

2d  (’.apt.  Patten,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  vice  Close, 
h.  p.  23  April  1821 

1st  Lieut.  Miller,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut,  vice  Ri- 
ehardcs,  h.  p.  '  12  May. 

Royal  Engineers, 

Col.  Mulcastcr,  from  h.  p.  Col.  vice  D’Arcy,  ret. 

1.5  April  I821. 

Capt.  Henr^’son,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Maelaueh- 
lan,  h.  p.  15  May 

Royal  Sappers  and  Miners, 

2d  CapU  II.  D.  Jones,  .\dj.  vice  Reid,  ret 

22  April  1821. 

Hospital  Staff, 

Dcp.  Inspect.  Baxter,  Inspect,  by  Brevet 

10  Dec.  182.3. 

Phycian  Calvert,  do.  2.>  Nov.  1818, 

— ^ - M*  Mu  lien,  do.  do. 

At.siht.  .Surg.  Barrv,  from  h.  p.  Assist  .Surg. 

6  May  1821. 

ExcJutngcs, 

Lieut  Col.  Gordon,  from  3  Dr.  Gds.  rec.difC  with 
Licut  Col.  Wallace,  h.  n.  Unattached. 

— - Cross,  from  36  F.  roc.  dilf.  with  Licut 

Col.  llcwett  h.  p.  Unnattachcii. 

Major  Gardiner,  from  H  F.  witli  Bt.  Lieut  Col. 
('ampbell,  h.  n.  W’est-Indiu  Rangers. 

('apt  Marquis  of  Tichfield,  from  2  Life  Gds.  with 
('apt  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  li.  p.  W’est-lndia 
R.angcrs. 

- North,  from  6  Dr,  Gds.  rcc.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Kington,  h.  p. 

- —  Bonnet,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  with  Capt  Gowdie, 

15  F. 

- M'Neill,  from  17  Dr.  with  (’apt  Locke,  2 

W.  I.  U. 

.. ..  Swinton,  from  17  F.  with  Capt  Rotton,  20  F. 

- Half'hide,  from  17  F.  with  Capt  Caulfield, 

41  F. 

Licut  Jervis,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec.rUlT.  with  Licut 
Ramus,  h.  p.  24  F. 

— •!-.>-  Lcathes,  from  1  Dr.  rec.  difii  with  Lieut 
Wathen,  h.  p.  8.  Dr. 

■  Nicholson,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  dilT.  with  Licut 
Greenland,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

- Lonl  W^lscourt,  from  98  F.  rcc.  diff.  with 

Lieut  Barrett,  h.  p.  52  F. 

— — -  Blake,  from  Alrtean Colouial  Corps,  with 
Lieut  .Sword,  h.p.  91  F. 

- Forster,  63  F.  with  Licut  bhcnlcy,  h.  p . 

Rifle  Brig.  i v-, 
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Lieut.  Adj.  Floo«1,  fiom 71  F.  rcc.  dill,  with  Licut. 
Rnmsdin,  h.  p.  4  F. 

Cornet  I xrtt,  from  12  Dr.  with  Ensign  lion.  R. 
Pe(rc,  M  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

General  Dowdcsdalc,  late  of  60  F. 

Licut  CoL  Todd,  29  F. 

- Fultin,  92  F. 

Major  M'Nealc,  17  Dr. 

Capt  Belcher,  32  F. 

- - Clutterbuck,  .59  F. 

- MacLauchlan,  Royal  Engineers. 

(.’ornct  M* Lachlan,  3  Dr.. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 

Capt.  Welman,  2  VV.  I.  R. 

Lieut  Warren,  20  F. 

Ensign  Rice,  51  F. 

Removed  from  the  Service. 

Licut  Wood,  41  F. 

Dismissed, 

Staff  Assist.  .Surg.  M'Loughliii. 

Deaths, 

Licut.  Gen.  T.  Marshall,  East-Indin  (’om|vmy’s 
Service  20  May  1824. 

Colonel  Marquis  of  Lothian,  K.  T.  Edinburgh 
Militia  • 

Lieut  Colonel  Hall,  h.  p.  65  F.  Clifton  •  13  do. 

M.ajor  Waldron,  27  F. 

■  - Tomkins,  Limerick  Militia,  Carnarvon, 

North  Wales  13  April 

- Barbcrie,  late  of  Barrack  Department 

Capt  llylance,  43  F.  supinxied  lost  at  sea 

4,  31  Dec.  182.3. 

- Goddard,  Deputc-Barraek  Master  General, 

Nova  .Scotia  29  Feb.  1821. 

- Parker,  h.  p.  91  F. 

- Nosworthy,  h.  p.  2  W'lst-India  R.angcrs,  lost 

on  n-Tssage  from  .sierra  Leone  Aug.  1 82.3. 

- - Connor,  h.  p.  New  Hruuswick  Feneibles 

licut  Lorlmer,  1  F.  Limerick  13  May  1821. 

——— Taggart,  late  5  Vet  Hn.  Jersey  18  April 

- - Ma^can,  late  12  da  Cork  1  do. 

— — M 'Donald,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Ediuburgh 

23  March 

-■  Matthews,  h.  p.  23  F. 

- -  Kcough  h.  p.  25  F.  Ireland. 

— ■  ■  Yelverton,  h.  p.  5‘i  F.  Kirk^Michacl,  Isle  of 
Man  24  April 

•  —  Howard,  h.  p.*33  F.  Chalfont,  St  Giles’s, 

Bucks  *  1  Jan. 

—  - Wishart,  h.  p.  42  F.  Upper  Canada 

■  ■■■«  .  Stewart  h.  p.  82  F.  llanutUm  28  Feb. 
- Armstrong,  n.  p.  Irisli  Artillery,  Liverpool 

•••  5  April 

- - Strong,  Light  Horse  Volunteers,  Lomlon 

2  May 

Ensign  Oates, h.  p.  38  F.  14  Jan. 

———Sutherland,  h.  p.  132  F.  26  April 

Faymast.  Nosworthy,  II.  p.'2  W.  L  R.  Abergele, 
Denbighshire  ’  ’  13  May 

■I......  Burley,  Brecon,  Militia  15  April 

Quart  Mast  Ensign  Kelly,  4  F.  Antigua  5  March 
Surg.  Murphy,  Louth  Militia  *.  April 

—  Ambrose,  h.  p.  Royal  Artillery,  .South  Mayo 

Militia,  Ireland  ’  17  do. 

Assist.  .Surg.  Cochrane,  h.  pw  York  Rangers,  l.ani- 
beth  ’  29  Feb. 

Erratum  its  List  qf  Deaths  in  April 
Army  List, 

For  1st  Lieut  Henry  Sandham,  Royal  Art  fksul 
Itcad,  1st  Lieut.  Christopher  Kni^t  Saunders 
Royal  Art  dead.  •  <  n 
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MKTEOROl.OGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edhthtr^h^  in  the  Oheervatonjy  CaltonhilL 

N.B — The  Observations  are  nuule  twiro  every  <lay,  at  nine  oVioek  forenoon  anfl  four  oVl<»ck  aftcr- 
u^u-.-Thc  soeond  Ub&en  atiun,  in  the  anemoon,  in  the  Hrst  column,  is  taken  by  Uj«  JtrrisU  r 
ilivononietor. 
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I  Dull  foren. 
sutisli.  aft. 
i»h.  rain  nitv 
j.sh.  hail  aft. 
Frost  morn, 
jday  eble. 
d’'ruKL  morn, 
tlay  .shneluid. 
.Morn,  fnist. 
jthy  dull. 

Ditto. 

Fon*n.  Rims, 
sh.  rain  aft. 
Fair,  mild, 
rather  dull. 
Fair,  with 
Hun.sh.warin. 
Foren.  suns, 
dull  aftern. 
Fair,  witli 
sumhinc. 
I'VitT,  wanm 
jrathor  dull. 

foggy. 

Fait,  with 
^ins.  warm. 
^’ORRY.  »Ttlld, 
di.  ram.  aft. 


Average  of  rain  .531  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  eflTects  of  long-protracted  drought  begin  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  emfw. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  drop  of  rain  since  the  date  of  our  last,  and  at  that  jic- 
riod  tlic  soil  was  unusually  dry.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  last  ten  days  in 
May  was  55°,  but  here  we  must  correct  a  typographical  error  in  our  last  report, 
where  57°  is  marked  in  place  of  51<’  as  the  mean  tcm))eraturc  in  the  early  |)art  of 
May.  The  temperature  for  the  last  two  weeks  was  something  more  tluin  57°,  and 
had  the  soil  not  been  so  very  dry,  vegetation  would  have  made  considcralde  pro¬ 
gress.  As  it  is,  the  prospect  of  a  luxuriant  crop  is  no  way  flattering.  On  rich  ro- 
^  tensive  soils,  wheat  looks  well,  and  will  soon  shew  the  car.  On  light  lands  it  comes 
in  the  ear  on  a  slender  stack,  with  sickly  foliage.  It  is  now  too  evident  that  wheat  will 
not  be  a  bulky  crop.  Oats  are  much  stinted  in  growth.  Barley  has  come  up  irre- 
gnlariy,  and  where  late  soum,  on  stubborn  soils,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  at  olL 
Both,  these,  species  of  grain  would  improve  much  by  rain.  Beans  on  stiff  soils  shew 
a  short  and  puny  plant.  Pease  are  also  much  in  want  of  rain.  Pastures  arc  ex¬ 
ceeding  bare,  and  hay  will  be  a  light  crop.  Potatoes  shew  the  rows,  and  from  the 
present  dry  state  of  the  soil,  a  kindly  mould  would  be  produced  by  rains  before  horso- 
hoeing.  Few  turnips  are  as  yet  sown,  but  the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  ready 
for  receiving  the  seed.  .  The  dry  weather  is  favouraWe  for  cleaning  fallow  lands,  but 
to  reduce  clay  fallows  Ao  any  thing  like  a  small  mould  is  at  present  impracticable. 
There  has  b^  little  alteration  in:  the  corn-market  these  six  weeks  past.  Oats  are 
still  in  request,  and  prices  are  looking  up  ;  in  other  s^Kcics  of  grain,  prices  are  nearly 
stationary.  Tlie  scanty  posture  has  rcn^ired  the  sale  of  cattle  extremely  dull. 
Horses  ore  still  In  request,  and  prices  liavc  not  d^lincd. 

PcrihshirCf  llih  June  IS2U  — 
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Course  of  Exchange,  London,  JuriC  5.— Amsterdam,  12:  4.  Ditto  at  sicht 
12  :  1.  Rotterdam,  12  :  5.  Antwerp,  12  :  6.  Hamburgh,  37  ;  7.  Altona  37-  s' 
Taris,  3  days  siglit,*  25  :  45.  Ditto  at  sight,  25  :  75.  Rourdeaux,  25  :  75.  Fraiik- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  156.  Madrid,  37.  Cadiz,  36,  Gibraltar,  304*  Leghorn,  47,  Genoa 
43^.  Lisbon,  504.  Oporto,  504.  Janeiro,  484.  Dublin,  94 — Cork,  94  ^cent' 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Goldin  coin,  £.0ii0ii0.— Foreign  Gold  in  bars 
£.3»17n6. — New  Doubloons,  £.3iil4ti9.— -New  Dollars,  £.0ii4>i94.— Silver  in  bars* 
Standard,  £.0ti4ullJ.  ,  '  ’ 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyds. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d. — Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin,  10s.  6d.  a  I2s.  6d. — Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  12s.  6d. — Hambro’,  7s.  6d.  a  10s.  6d.-.. 
Madeira,  20s.— Jamaica,  30s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  8  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Pullic  Funds,  from  May  19,  to  June  16,  1824. 


May  19. 

May  26. 

June  2. 

1  June  9. 

1  June  16. 

Bank  Stock . | 

2361 

231 

2334  I 

238 

3  4^  cent,  reduced . 

95\ 

944 

944 

3  ^  cent  consols . 

964 

954 

1 

- 

34  V  cent  do . 

10l| 

101 

101 

•  1014 

101 

4  ^  cent  do . 

~~ 

1001 

1004 

101 

101 

Ditto  New  do . 

108 

1074 

1074 

— - 

__ 

India  Stock . 

298 

— 

294A 

- - Bonds . 

77 

76 

71 

73 

78 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) . 

36 

SO 

29 

37 

33 

Consols  for  account . 

964 

95f 

95^ 

951 

1  95 

French  5  V'  cents. . 

104f.25c. 

103fr.75c. 

103f.— c. 

1 

dS 

•d* 

0 

Il03fr.2:k. 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20tlj 
of  April  and  the  20th  of  May  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Barker,  J.  Butlci^s-allcy,  Little  Moofcfields,  silk-  Gruncisen,  C.  Lower  Cumniing -street,  Pcnlon- 
irfanufactiirer.  ville.  merehant- 

Bamet,  C.  Barlow-mcws,  Bruton-street,  horse-  Harris,  T.  Kg*»-j[;udi!and,  and  F.  Harris,  cf  He 
dealer.  vonport,  butchers. 

Rath,  W.  Copenhafl^en-house,  Islington,  victualler.  Haselden,  J.  Grub-street,  horse-dealer. 

Bentley,  J.  Ix'cds,  stuff-merchant.  Ueyden,  \V.  Liverpool,  t  oach-maker. 

Bens,  J.  T.  Temple-place,  Blackfriar’s-road,  wine-  Hodson,  J.  Liven^l,  timber-merchant 

merchant.  Ilolrate,  G.  and  T.  Burnley,  Lancashire,  bankers. 

Bochsa,  N.  C'.  Bryaiistone-street,  teacher  of  music.  Holbnxrk,  J.  Derby,  grocer. 

Rowes,  J.  Battersea,  cari)cnter.  Jackman,  W.  Honj’orth,  Yorkshire,  miller. 

Broady,  W.  OW  Jewry',  woollen-warehouseman.  Jackson,  W.  Hiph  Ilolborn,  victualler. 

Brown,  T.  Chelmarsh,  t'hxoushiie,  fanner.  Jenson,  J.  ('ongleton,  spiritruierchant. 

Butt,  W.  P,  Wimbomc,  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  Jolmson,  W.  Worksop,  NottiuglraiUhliirc,  coal- 
groeer.  '  dealer. 

Clark,  \V.  H.  and  R.  Clement,  High  Uolbom,  Keast,  J.  East  Ixxre,  Cornwall,  scrivener. 

linen-drapers.  ,  ‘  ^  Kennedy,  H..  Brighton,  carpurter. 

Cooke,  T.  Banbury,  meaTman.  .  '  ‘  Kerbv,  O.  T.'  Finch-lane,  stock  broker. 

C'orbet,  B.  O.  Frimiy-street,  linen-draper.  I.Ansrey,  W.  Andover,  carpenter. 

Corlleld,  C.  W.  Norwich,  carrier.  Manifold,  J.  Kendal,  skinner.  < 

Critdiky,  M.  Crooklands,  Westmoreland,  coal-  Morgan,  J.  Bcdford-strect,  Commarcial-roau,  vu- 
dealer.  tualler. 

Crole,  D.  Old  Broad-street,  stock-broker.  .  Mortimer,  R.  5?cholefield,  Yorkshire,  dyer. 

Cruoke,  H.  Burnley,  Lancashire,  cotton-ii^ner.  Narraway,  J.  Bristol,  fellinonger. 

Dacre;  G.  H.  Jeru^cm  Coftee-house,  merchant  Nelson,  J.  Cheltenluim,  tea-<lealer. 

Dale,  T.  Old  BcU-inn,  Holborn,  coach-master.  Palting,  W.  Old  South-Sea  House,  merchant. 
Davis,  S.  Davenport  grocer.  Petty,  R.  Mandiester,  joiner, 

Davis,  W.  Lewisham,  oom-dealcr.  Flaw,  J.  New  Kent-road,  grocer. 

Dawe,  J.  Hcllingtown-mills,  Devonshire,  miller.  Procter,  J.  Oxford-street,  wine-merchant. 

Douthwaitc,  C.  Pancras-lane,  wine-merdiant  Ramsden,  R.  Wandsworth,  . 

Durham,  J.  New  Cut,- Lambeth-marsh,  oilman.  Kce,  J.  and  .Sandert*  Cobb’s-yarf,  Miuoi 
flaton,  G.  Upper  Thmncs-strect,  stationer.  street,  Whitechapel,  r^-merchants. 

Edy,  E,  L.  Charing-cross,  cofTcchouse-kecper.  Rees,  B.  Haverfordwest,  linen^drajH^.  ' 

Ell^  S.  Noble-slrret,  shoe-maker. '  Rhodes,  J.  Hey  wood,  Lancashire,  house-caiTw 

Emens,  W.  Bamsbury-row,  Islington,  staUoner.  ter. 

t  eattierstonehsugh,  M.  G.  Bishop wearmouth,  mcr •  Roberts  T.  A .  Montfbrd-placc,  Kenningto**'?*''  > 

chant  coal-uicrchaiit  .  n 

Fi^er,  F.  Aiislin-friars,  merchant  Roscow,  H.  Peiidlcton,  l.ancashirc,  brewer. 

Hashhom,  E.  Wakefield,  victualler.  Rutt  N,,Cqlcuian-Btreet  pan’^r. 

I  a^tcr,  J.  Tring,  Herts,  victualler.  Sandison,  W.  Cork-strcct,  Buiiington-g 

fJdbcTt,  J.  A.  Georgc-lane,  Botolph-Unr,  mcr-  tailor.  _  . 

Sargent,  G.  F.  Marlborough-placc,  Great  1  cio 
Graham,  M.  I’bion  street,  plass-rtcalcx.  street,  pateut-leather  dioscr.  . 

Grovers.  L.  ?heflif»lil. 
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.Shackles,  W.  Hull,  linen-drajvr. 

Sintenis,  W.  F.  l»in^b<HiriM‘-<.‘liambcrs,  mcrch.nnt. 
.Stog^L'tt,  J.  jun.  Hath,  iuisier. 

Smith,  j\.  Ut'tvh-street,  timber^ merchant. 

.Smith,  P.  Feltii'out-lauu,  spirit-merchant. 

.Smith,  T.  Kentish-tnwn,  Ux)ksellcr. 

Sudbury.  W.  Rending,  coach-maker. 

'rumkiason,  S.  Uurslc{n>  manufacturer  of  earthen¬ 
ware. 

'Pownsend,  R.  and  S.  Nottingham,  cutlers. 
Twaddle,  W.  Ilerthird,  drajier. 

'I’weed,  J.  Uerby-strcct,  Rosemary-lane,  cabinet¬ 
maker. 


Wall,  .1.  Rrentford-butts,  broket. 

Welsby,  W.  MancluNter,  innkeeper. 

VV hiteiunusc,  J.  .V  W.  N.  WoUerhamptou,  factors. 
Whiting,  T.  Oxfonl,  mercer. 

VVilo,  J.  Hurslem,  victualler. 

Wilson,  T.  Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn  fleKls, 
undertaker. 

Wise,  S.  and  C.  Brinchlcy,  Maidstone,  ja^r- 
makers. 

Wootl,  H.  J.  and  J.  (’handos-strect,  haberdashers. 
Wreaks,  J.  Sheilield,  saw-iuanuf.ulurer. 

>'ates,  J.  t’.  Rosemary-lane,  ehinaman. 

York,  A.  Uirmingimm,  Ixrker. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankiirptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
May  1821- ;  extracted  ft-oni  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQFSTRATION.S. 

('hristie,  Peter,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  Perth. 

Coghill,  Alex,  merchant  and  nsh-curer  in  W'k  k. 

Ilaygartli.  Thoin.v,  furniture-dealer,  and  Com- 
mi.ssion-agcnt  in  Kilinburgh. 

Neilson,  Mieliael,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Robertson,  James,  junior,  merchant  in  DysarL 

DIVIDENDS. 

Amlrew,  Thoma.s,  late  brewer  in  Linlithgow ;  by 
Uie  trustee  there. 

Brown,  William,  cattle-dealer,  Lonplreilholm ;  by 
'  the  trustee  at  Tibbens,  parish  of  PeniKnit. 

Dove,  James,  merchant  and  shj|>-owner  in  Leith ; 
bv  James  Siience,  accountant  in  Edinburgh. 

Dougl.xs,  Alexander,  sheep  and  eattle-<loaIcr  in 
l^thshirc;  by  W.  Weddcrsixxm,  writer  in 
Perth. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Fleming,  John  Ac  .‘'on,  merchants  in  Langloan; 
by  Janu>s  Macewan,  merchant  in  (tiasgow. 

I.evack,  George,  mcreh.int  in  Tlmrso;  by  the 
trust<.H*  there. 

Mathie,  William,  Ac  Co.  late  merchants  In  Green- 
<Krk ;  by  James  Hog,  acvuunUuit  there. 

Duller,  Get »rge  iV  Peter,  eattle-ilealers  in  Maus  ; 
by  William  Hett,  banker,  Gujvir-Angus. 

Polhx'k,  Jolin,  1‘ottun-spmner  in  Glasgow;  by 
William  .‘^harjH',  writer  there. 

Rolx-rtson,  Janies,  Ac  Co.  b'Hiksellers  in  FMiu- 
hurgli;  by  Janus  Marshall,  iu*eountant  there. 

.Smith,  William,  innkeeper  in  llainiltou;  by  the 
trusUx?,  Id,  Dunlop  Stri-et,  (ikisgow. 

Singer,  Adiim,  merchant  and  grocer  in  Aberdeen; 
by  Alexander  Smith,  junior,  advo.’ate  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


niRTIIS 

182.“.  Dee.  51.  At  Madras,  the  L.ady  of  Major 
('adcll,  .\ssistant  AdjuUuit-Creneral,  a  son. 

March  2.  At  Jonlanhill  Estate,  Trinidad, 
Mrs  Francis  Brown,  a  daughter. 

4.  In  Liguanen,  Jamaica,  the  Laily  of  Lieut- 
Colonel  Ruse,  a  ilaughter. 

April  Id.  At  Wandsworth  Common,  the  Lady 
of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

ii'J.  .^t  WestwtxKl,  near  .^utham^^ton,  the  L;uly 
of  Rear-.\dmiral  Gtway,  a  son. 

lie.  .^t  Portraek,  the  Lady  of  Alexaniler  Harley 
Maxwell,  E^.  a  son. 

!C>.  At  Edinburgh,  the  I.«ady  of  George  Fullar- 
ton  Carnegie,  Ivstp  a  daughter. 

—  \t  Madeira,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Wallas,  Esq. 
a  daughter. 

May  ‘J.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Jas.  Greig, 
Esq.  of  RccIch,  a  son. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  William  Shand, 
E.sq.  of  Balmakewan,  a  son. 

7-  At  Dovecot  Muxselburgh,  Mrs  Home,  a  son. 

8.  At  Serlby,  Nottinghanwhire,  Viscountess 
Galway,  a  son. 

9.  .'Vt  Inverness,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne 
8'raser  of  Torbre<  k,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lee,  a 
daughter. 

10.  At  Ixird  Calthorpe’s,  Grosvenor  Square, 
IxNxton,  Latly  Cliarlotte  CaltIiori>c,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Freiterick  Calthorpe,  a  daughter. 

11.  Mrs  Alexander  Douglas,  Albany  .Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

12.  At  No.  tf.i,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  the 
I.aily  of  Dr  Jdm  Camjibell,  a  (hiughter. 

14.  At  the  College  of  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of 
D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  a  son. 

15.  At  Elie,  Fifeshirc,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Porteous,  R.  N.  a  son. 

—  At  Forres,  Caithness,  the  Lady  of  Alexander 
Cruikshank,  Esq.  of  Keithock,  a  daughter. 

IG.  At  Bonnington  Bank,  Edinouigh,  Mrs 
Wyld,  a  son. 

—  At  \’ork  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr.Gillespic, 
a  son. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Duff  of  Camousie,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

17.  At  Dumbarton  Castle,  the  Lady  of  T,  Y. 
Luster,  Esq.  a  son. 


Mav  18.  .At  No.  10,  .St  J  oh  n’.s  Street,  Edinburgh, 
M*^  iV  Poole,  a  ikvii'diter. 

25.  Mrs  George  Uoliertiion,  28,  Albany  Street* 
Edinburgh,  n  daughter. 

Lately.  The  of  Benj.imin  Digby,  Esq. 
Muuntjoy  Si^uarc,  Dublin,  a  iiun. 


MARRIAGES. 

182.5.  Nov.  12.  At  St  John’s  Church,  Masulip.a- 
tain.  Captain  Kyd,  of  tlw  Madras  Eunqican  regi¬ 
ment,  to  Mary  Ann,  diAighter  of  tlic  late  George 
Ross,  of  Cnxikham,  Newbury. 

20.  At  the  Royal  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  John 
Long,  Esq.  surgeon,  I.inlithgow,  to  Elk'll,  third 
daughtiY  of  the  late  Richard  Younger,  Esq.  Lon¬ 
don. 

—  At  Memns,  in  Forfarshire,  William  Wotlier- 
spqon,  Fjiq.  writer,  Qticon-Street,  Edinburgh,  to 
Miss  Sally  White,  ilaughter  of  tlic  late  ^ptaiii 
John  W'hitc,  of  Livcr]xK>l. 

27.  At  BcHalx'g,  the  Rev,  Alexander  Tulloeh, 
minister  of  Kirkmicluicl,  to  Miss  Stuart,  IlcUabeg. 

—  At  Dublin,  in  St  Mark’s  Church.  Jauu^ 
Rrown,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Martlu,  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Hill,  Es^p  mcrcliant  UubUn. 

39.  At  Dewar  Pla^,  kxlinburah.  Lieutenant 
John  Eddington,  Royal  .Scots,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Captain  SmoUett  C^ipbieU, 
royal  invalids. 

50.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Tait,  Esq.  advocate,  to 
Mary  Amelia  .Sitwell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
k'rancis  Sitwell  of  Barmoor,  in  the  county  oC 
Northumberland,  Esq. 

1824.  April  39.  At  South  Bridge,  near  Aberdeen* 
William  Simpson,  Esq.  advocate  in  Aberdeoi,  to 
Helen,  third  daughter  of  i*atrick  Still,  Esq.  South 
Bridge. 

May  3,  At  Kirkaldy,  H.  Stopford  Nixon,  Esq. 

R.  N.  to  Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  Walter 
Fergus,  Esq.  of  Strathore. 

4.  At  London,  James  John  Fraser,  Esr^  Major 
in  the  7th  Hussan,  to  Charlotte  Ann,  only  clwl 
of  the  late  Daniel  Craufurd,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Captain  Francis  J.  Davies,  of 
the  Creiuwlier  Ouards,  to  Anna,  eldest  daughter 

of  LieUU-nant-Gcnerai  Dunlop,  .M.P.  of  Dunlo|>.  ] 
county  of  Ayr. 

5.  At  George’s  Place,  Lett!'.  Walk,  Mr  AV.  II.  1 
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Mat-kcnric,  silk-merccr,  F!dinbui^,  to  Agnes 
(ireig,  second  (laughter  uf  Mr  Robert  Andeison. 
merchant,  Leith. 

Mav  6.  The  Rev.  John  Peel,  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  liart.  to  .\ugusta,  daughter  of  Jcdin  Swinfen, 
of  Swinfen  lloujie,  in  the  county  of  Stafibrd,  EIsq. 

—  At  Camberwell  church,  the  Rev.  William 
Swetc,  seouud  son  of  the  late  Re\'.  John  Swete, 
of  Oxton  House,  Devonshire,  to  Mary  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  David  Gordem,  Esq.  of 
Al)ergeklie,  N.  B.,  and  Dulwich  Hill,  Siurey. 

7.  At  Mrs  Keith’s,  Corstorphine  Hill,  James 
Wilson,  Elsq.  to  Miss  Isabella  Keith,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Keith,  ^Esq.  of  Cor- 
stoiphine  HilL 

8.  At  Pennyland,  near  Thurso,  Robert  Rose, 
Esq.  writer  in  Thurso,  to  Elizabe^,  third  daugh< 
ter  of  the  late  Alex.  Paterson,  Esq.  Pennvland. 

11.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  Mary  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  L»eutenant<Geoeral  Cockell, 
of  Sandleford  Lodge,  Berkshire. 

—  At  the  {larish  cdturch  of  Blacklium,  James 
1  lozier.  Esq.  advocate,  younger  of  Newlands  and 
Rarrowficld,  to  Catharine  Margaret,  second  daugh* 
ter  of  William  E'eilden,  Ew).  m  F'eniiisculles,  L^. 
casliire. 

13.  At  Ixmdon,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  to  Miic 
Isabella  Poyiitx,  daughter  of  W.  S.  l*o)'nte,  Ewj. 
of  Gitm  enor  l*lace. 

15.  At  London,  John  (hrofis  Buchanan,  of  Auch- 
intoshau,  Es(|.  to  Jeau,  eklcst  daughter  of  Andrew 
Wardrop,  Esq,  of  the  island  of  Madeira. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  S.  Callender,  Esq.  merchant, 
to  .Amelia,  youngest  da\ighter  of  the  late  &lr 
Ardiibald,  wme-inerehaut,  Leith. 

—  At  Trull,  Somersetshire,  the  Rev.  David 
Smith  Stone,  only  sou  of  Webb  Stone,  E.sq.  of 
Comeytrowe  House,  near  Taunton,  to  Isabella 
Ann,  eldest  danghter  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas 
E^phinstoue,  R.N.  of  Bclair  House,  in  the  oounty 
of  l>cvon. 

Irately.  .At  the  Isle  of  Wight,  John  George 
<  'ampbell.  Esq.  of  Uie  ot^d  raiment,  (nephew  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll)  to  E-llen  Flax,  fourtli  dangh- 
ter  of  Sir  E’iti-William  Harrington,  Bart  of  Bar¬ 
rington  Hall,  in  the  cxnmty  of  Emcx,  and  Swain- 
stun,  in  the  island. 

DEATHS 

182.“?.  Nov.  22.  At  Vellore,  East  Indies,  Lieutc- 
nant-Cokmel  Atexander  Mackintosh,  of  Hilton, 
Inverness-shire,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Hon. 
ElasC- India  Company. 

1824.  Jan.  2.  At  Madras,  John  Fraser  Lana,  Esq. 
Collector  of  Masulipatam,  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  the  E'ast-lndia  Company. 

March  4.  At  Orange  Hill,  Tohiqto,  the  Hon.  Dr 
James  S.  Campbell,  one  of  the  members  uf  his 
Majesty's  Council  there. 

C.  At  MonUual,  Canada,  James  Hendenon,  Esq. 
son  of  the  late  Dr  Robert  Henderson,  phyiieian, 
Dundee. 

9.  At  Dnimore,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmaidcn, 
in  tha  lU3th  year  of  his  age.  John  King,  oflicer  of 
his  hji^ty’s  Customs.  He  was  besru  in  Eldin- 
burgh,  add  was  three  days  under  arms,  when  the 
citixem  at  Edinburgli  armed  for  the  defBm«  of 
the  towq  iu  the  year  1745.  He  used  to  tell  as  a 
jokd,  ^t  he  had  been  three  days  a  soldier,  for 
whkA  he  had  not  yet  got  his  pay. 

i^il  3,  At  BurnCeok  of  Memuuir,  Wm.  Byres, 
in  me  93d  year  of  his  age. 

9i  At  Winchester,  Aimtcw  Crawford,  sen.  M.  D. 
14.  At  Cottartawn  of  Logiaalnumd,  £Usp|^  Ro* 
bertson,  iji  the  KXklth  year.of  her  age.  This  ve> 
neraMe  matron' vetainca  hn  health  and  faculties 
to  tha  last.  She  had  all  the  uradUections  of  the 
olden  time  for  jI|u;  days  ^  me  Rebellion ;  and, 
until  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  would 
trip  llito^h31ie  tnaSv  dam«  with  any  maiden  in 
the  district,  when  John  Dow’s  fiddle  playad  up 
**  The  aukl  Stuarts  ba^  again.”  She  was  rather 
eccentric  in  her  dress  always  prefiriring  the  fa- 
ahioQ  of  the  d^i  of  Quqs"  Anne.  She  has  left 
a  goixlly  host  of  children,  grandduidren,  and 
great-grandchildren. 

—  At  the  manm  of  Kildonan,  the  Rav.  Alexan¬ 


der  Sage.  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  ?Jd  Year 
of  hiS  age  and  37th  of  his  ministry.  ^ 

.April  1«.  In  I  ligh  Street,  Wexford,  aged  93  Cor 
Mbus  E’itepatrick,  Esq — Mr  Fitxpatrick  serv^l  iu 
the  army  under  George  the  Second,  at  the  harti,. 
of  Dettingen,  and  witnessed,  on  that  memorable 
occ^on,  the  remarkable  step  taken  by  Lml 
Stair,  in  depriving  the  impcUious  ^lunarch  of  the 
command,  and  puming  him  under  amst  till  the 
day  was  decided. 

20.  At  Chichester  Palace,  at  a  very  adv.TTK>cd 
age,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  John  Buidmer,  Bishop  of 
Chidiester. 

21.  At  his  Lordship'S  residence  at  Bath,  Richard, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Batli  and  Wells,  In  Uie  87ih  year 

his  age. 

—  At  Deptford,  on  board  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Fury,  Lieutenant  Hume  Johnston,  R.  N.  son  of 
Robert  Johnston,  Esti.  of  Hutton- 11  all. 

—  At  London,  ageti  .v>,  Dunlmr  Douglas  Mu- 
ter,  Eso.  merchant,  5t  Luda,  sixth  son  of  t!ie  bu* 
Rev.  iJr  Robert  Muter,  minister  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  and  one  of  the  Deans  of  the  ChajH*!  Itoyal. 

—  At  Assap^e,  island  of  Mull,  the  Rev.  Dugald 
Campbell,  minister  of  Kilflnidien,  in  the  7Mli 
year  of  his  age  and  52d  of  his  ministry*. 

23.  At  her  house,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Keith  of  Ravebton. 

—  .At  Ekiinhurgh,  in  the  Hllth  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Rachel  Thomsim,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  J(Mm 
Douglas,  hatter. 

—  At  E'lorence.  in  the  28th  year  of  hw  age, 
William  Crosbie,  Esq.  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
I.egation  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany. 

24.  At  Stranraer,  Hugh  M'Kie,  F.sq.  M.D. 

23.  At  the  new  Huminums  Hotel,  London, 

Major-OenCTal  E’rancis  .Stewart  of  Lismurdie,  in 
the  county  of  Band',  in  his  tiOth  year. 

26.  At  New'ton,  in  the  parish  of  St  Vigean's, 
Mrs  Scott,  of  Newton,  in  the  5!»th  year  of  her  age. 

27.  .At  the  teat  of  Ms  Grace  the* Duke  of  Hue- 
oleuch,  at  KIchmoiid,  the  Most  Noble  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Ixithian. 

—  At  Dechmont,  William  Wilson,  Esrj. 

28.  Thomas  .Seott,  Esq.  of  the  Retreat,  Down- 
ham,  Norfolk. 

—  At  Stamford  Hill,  near  London,  Jean,  wife 
of  Captain  John  Gonlon,  R.  A..  mkI  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  tigil'  y  of  Did  Alienltvn. 

29.  At  his  houses  Ixiwcr  Belgrave  l*l;uv,  Lon¬ 
don,  Gaorge  Veata,  Rsq.  of  the  Navy  <Hliee. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hcmrietta  Attic ek.,  rclK  t 
of  Dr  Alexander  Murray,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languagt'S  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

—  Miss  Hope  Balftmr,  daughter  of  the  bte 
George  Balfour,  ICsq.  W.  S.  .  „  ^  • 

3<).  At  Torquay,  Devonshire,  Miss  F.uph^ia 
Ballanline,  Slighter  of  the  late  l*atnek  Balbu- 
tine,  ETsii.  of  Orduud-  .  .  .  .u 

—  At  i^inburgh,  Mr  David  Sime,  clerk  to  the 
Britisli  Linen  Cornpanv.  Edinburgh,  age«l  <  1. 

—  At  Gihnour  Plaoe,  Edinburgh,  the  Rer. 
James  .Simpson,  of  the  .Associ^  Congregation, 
Potterrow.  *  „ 

May  L  At  Wb  roidenee  ki  Afgylhhirc,  John 
M.*Ksirister,  E'.sq.  of  Cour.  in  the  Sid  * 

airc.— The  memory  of  this  gentleman  will  peiwg 
cberuhed,  and  associated  with  the 
lections,  by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poo;  a  me 
neighbourhood  where  he  so  long  Uved  univen^uy 
honoured  and  respected. 

2.  At  Dundee,  Mr  James  Stewart,  surgeon, 

Mrs  Agn«  Hunter,  nponae  of  Nr  William 

Marslvdl,  jeweller  in  Ediubuigh.  Haiirrh- 

—  At  Eklinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Buchanan,  daugh 
ter  of  the  late  Jdin  Buchanan  of  Ampnew, 

5.  At  London,  the  widow  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Winrlham. 

I^ly.  At  his  house  In  Soho  Sqwe,  ’ 

Richasd  PuyTie  Knight,  Eaq,  (who  ^ 

disUnguiih^  In  the  liteW  wwl®* 
suddenly,  of  an  apopl^ic  aro^oo.  He  * . 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  .  ,nvcr- 

Greek  sdtolars  of  his  ^jr,  and  wm  (V^»ly 
Sant  in  all  matters  of  litera^  (^amucl 

—  At  Clifton,  suddenly.  Lieut.-Color^ 

HaU,  C.  a.  of  his  Majesty's  63th  regiment 
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Colvflle,  384 
CoUyer,  256 
Cooke,  639 
Coote,  128 
Corbett,  640 
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Coujxir,  383 
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Craik,  *256 
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Crawford,  128,768 
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Cumine,  639 
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Cuthill,  384 
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Davie,  256 
Davy,  512 
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Dowe,  127,  384 
Dudley,  383 
Duddingstone,  255, 
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Dunbar,  512 
Dundas,  256 
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Elder,  639 
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Fiddea,  384 
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Flood,  383 
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Gill,  383 
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Gleed,  639 
Glen,  384, 
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Goodlet,  256 
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2.55,256,384,512, 
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Govane,  256 
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Grant,  256,  ib.  383, 
384 

Gray,  128,512,639 
Greig,  633 
Grim-ghery,  383 
Guthrie,  255,  639 
llaig,  383,  384 

Halkerstone,  128 
Halliday,  639 
Hall,  640,  768 
Hamilton,  639,640 
Hannah,  255 
Hardie,  256 
Harrington,  384 
Harris,  255 
Harrison,  639 

Has  well,  256 
Hay,  383,  384 
Henderson,  128.639 
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Heugh,  127 

Hewat,  512 
Hibbert,  512 
Hill,  639 
Hogg,  128,  383 
Hollin  worth,  127 
Holmes,  128 
Home,  256 
Hope,  639 

Howden,  639 

Hotchkis,  512 

Howey,  383 
Hunter,  128 
Inglis,  639 

Ireland,  128 

Irvine,  256  ■ 
Jackson,  256,  384 
Jameson,  128 

Jaques,  512 
Jol^n,  383,  512 

Johnstone,  127, 
128,384,640,678 
Jones,  640 
Kapnilt,  640 

Keith,  768 

Kenney,  127,639, 
ib. 

Kerr  256 
Kidston,  640 
Kilcouitie,  256 


King,  768 
Kinght)rn,  25.5 
Kin  near,  127 
Kirkpatrick,  639 
Knight,  640  768 
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137)  6F> 

Lane,  768 
Lang  256 
Lauder,  128 
Lawrie,  639 
Learmonth,  640 
Lee,  639 
Ligerwood,  640 
Liiidesay  512,  640 
Lip|)e,  129 
Livingstone,  639 
l.och,  256 
Lockhart,  128,640 
Lothian,  678 
Lowe  128 
Lumsdaine,  128 
Lyal  256 
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383,640,  ib.  ib.  il». 
M‘Douall,  256 

Macdougall,  640 
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M‘Gufffeg,  512 
M‘Gregor,  512,  ib. 
MHndue,  512 
Macintosh, 256,7 68 
MHntyre,  25.5 
Mackenzie,  128, 
394,  512,  639 
M‘Kie,  768 
M^Killigan,  383 
Maclaurin,  127 
M^Lea,  640 
McLean,  255 
Macleod,  128,  384, 
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M‘Nair,  255 

Macnaughton,  256 

Macnee  512 

Maepherson,  127, 
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MK^uecn,  512 
Mather,  256 
Maitland,  B83 
Main,  384 
Maijoribonks,  639 
Marryatt,  256 
Marshall,  768 
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Matthias,  (ag^ 

106)  640 
Meek,  640 
Mercer,  512 
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